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Luna,. 6° die Februarii , 1837. 

Ordered , That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire how far the intentions of 
the Reform Bill are defeated by Creating and Registering Fictitious and Improper Votes in 
Ireland. 



And a Committee was appointed of, — 



Lord Granyille Somerset. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Lefroy. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr. Serjeant Ball. 

Mr. Seijeant Jackson. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall. 



Mr. Emerson Tennent. 
Mr. Ayshford Sanford. 
Mr. Milnes Gaskell. 
Mr. Strutt. 

Mr. Hogg. 

Mr. Charles Villiers. 
Sir Robert Ferguson. 



Ordered, That the said Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers and Records. 
Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 



Veneris, io° die Februarii, 1837. 

Ordered, That the Petition from Dublin, also the Petition of Thomas Healy, complain- 
ing of creating Fictitious Votes in Ireland, be referred to the said Committee. 



Luna, 13 * die Februarii, 1837. 

Ordered, That Mr. Strutt and Mr. Sanford be discharged from further attendance; and 
that Mr. French and Mr. Morgan John O’Connell be added to the said Committee. 



Luna , 6° die Martii, 1837. 

Ordered , That Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer be discharged from further attendance ; 
and that Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland be added to the said Committee. 



Veneris , 12 0 die Mail, 1837. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them, from time to time, to The House. 



THE REPORT p. iii 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE p. 1 

APPENDIX P‘ 133 
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[ iii ] 



REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire how far the intentions 
of the Reform Bill are defeated by creating and registering Fictitious 
and Improper Votes in Ireland, and who were empowered to report the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to 
The House ; — 

TTAVE taken further Evidence, and have agreed to Report the 
-*■ “*■ same to The House. 



May 1S37. 



335 - 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Veneris, 12 0 die Mali, 1837. 

Mr. John Butler ------- - p. 1 

The Earl of Glengall - - - - - _ _ p. 10 

Mercurii, 17 0 die Maii, 1837. 

Patrick Rivers , Esq. - p. 36 

Mr. John Butler - - - - - - - - p. 38. 45 

Mr. Patrick J. Keily - - - - - - - p. 45 

Mr. Stephen Lonergan - -- -- -- p. 52 

Veneris, 19 0 die Maii, 1837. 

Mr. Stephen Lonergan - -- -- -- p. 62 

Lunas, 22 0 die Maii, 1837. 

John Hackett, Esq. - - - _ - _ _ p. 90 

Mr. Patrick J. Keily - - - - - - - p.131 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Veneris, 12 0 die Mail, 1837. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Serjeant Ball. i Mr. Lefroy. 

Mr. Hamilton. Lord Granville Somerset. 

Mr. Hogg. 

Lord GRANVILLE SOMERSET, in the Chair. 



Mr. John Butler , called in ; and further Examined. 

11315. Mr. Serjeant Ball . ] I was examining you the last day respecting the 
value which you had put upon certain premises in Clonmel ? — Yes'". 

11316. I ask you now, do you know the premises belonging to John Collins, 
in Sherlock’s-lane, baker? — I do. 

11317. Did you value those premises? — I have been in those premises. 

11318. For the purpose of valuation ?— For the purpose of valuation. 

11319. Do you consider them of the value of 10 l. ? — I do not consider them 
of the value of 10 1 . 

11320. Mr. Hamilton.'] Is Collins a voter? — He is; he was a voter, and I be- 
lieve he is still. 

11321. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know the premises of William Burke, of 
Duckett-street? — Ido. 

11322. Did you value them? — Yes; Burke’s is the same as the other houses in 
that neighbourhood. 

11323. When you say in that neighbourhood, do you mean in that street? 
— Yes. 

11324. With respect to which you have already given evidence? — Yes. 

11325. Now, do you consider them of the value of 10?., the premises of 
William Burke, of Duckett-street ? — I do. 

11326. Now, is it your impression that if the tenant, William Burke, wished to 
dispose of them, he could get 10 1 a year for his interest ? — Indeed it is ; it is in 
a good neighbourhood ; it is in the neighbourhood of the barracks, and houses 
are in demand there. 

11327. And your impression is he could get 10/. a year for it?— That is my 
impression. 

11328. Do you know the premises of John Ryan, of Duckett-street? — I do. 

1 1329. He is dead ? — He is dead. 

11330. Do you consider them of the value of io /. ? — I do. 

11331. At the time when he registered ? — Yes. 

11332. Chairman.] He was a writing clerk, was he? — Yes. 

U 333 - Mr. Hamilton^] Do you happen to know what his rent is r — The rent 
is 8 /. 105., the same as the others. 

H 334 - Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Are the other houses in Duckett-street, that you 
have been speaking of, also held at the same rent? — Yes, they are most of them 
held at the same rent ; but the rent is advanced according as the tenant’s 
time expires. Dr. Burgess, who is the owner, raises the rent according as the 
houses become vacant, at least I was told so in that street. 

1 133 . 5 - You consider them of the value of 10 l. a year? — I do certainly. 

11336. Do you know the premises of Jeremiah Daniel, in Dublin-street ; that 
is a cellar, I believe ? — I do ; I was in that cellar. 

1 1 337 - Now, do you consider that that cellar is of the value of 10/. a year? — 
No, 1 would not say that that was worth io /. a year perhaps. If you take the 
lodging, and everything else into account, it might be so; but as it stands, 

I would not say it is worth 10?. a year. 

11338. Mr. Hamilton.] Is he a voter ? — He is a voter. 

b 11339 - Mr. 



Mr. John Butler. 



12 May 1837. 
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Mr. John Butler. 



12 May 1837. 



110,0. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Then, perhaps, what you mean is, that if it were 
now to be let by the tenant, Jeremiah Daniel, you do not think it would fetch lol. 
a -year ? — J do not think that any man, as it stands, would give 10 /. a year ror it. 
11340. Do you know the premises of Michael Darcy, in Dubhn-street . 

11341. What is your impression as to the value ol those 



11341. Wliat is your impression as iu we vaiuc ui wt»t, premises . * 

Darcy’s, that is a better one than Daniel’s, the one I have been speaking; 01. 

11342. Well, do you consider that it is of the value of' 10 l. I— l will describe 
the cellar: it is a good large cellar, with three lodging beds in it, and a back- 
room ; there is a room at the back of the cellar ; it is in a good situation for the 

huckstering business; cellars are valuable there. 

11343. There is a shop?— There is a shop; he sells meat and other things, 

hnokstry. . . * 

11344. Now, have you any memorandum of the dimensions or that cellar r — 

I have no memorandum, but I have an idea of the dimensions of it. 

11345. No, not an idea, but have you taken any note of the dimensions ? — 
I did not measure it, but I know the extent of it. 

11346. Now, what would you say was the width of that cellar? — I dare say it is 
about 12 feet wide ; I think it is the width of the house. 

11347. And your impression is that the house is 12 feet wide ? — It is. 

11348. Then, of course, the cellar is also? — Yes. 

11349. ^ at ^ eas ^ 12 ^ eet vv “^ e * > — I am sure it is. 

11350. Now attend to this evidence of Mr. George Graham’s (No. 4754): 
“ Do you know the premises of Michael Darcy? I .do. — Is that also a cellar? 
It is. — Where is it ? In Dublin-street, nearly opposite the last I was asked about. 
— What, do you conceive to be the value of that cellar? I should think about 5 l., 
5 /. 10 s., or 6 l . — Can you describe the dimensions as nearly as possible of that 
cellar? In the width it. is only about 8 feet; but I believe it is about 20 feet 
deep.” Now, do you agree in that statement of Mr. George Graham, that the 
width of the cellar is only 8 feet ? — I do not.- 

11351. You state that it is 12 feet? — -I do, and the length also must be more. 

11352. Mr. Hamilton.'] But you state you have not measured it? — I said I did 
not measure it ; but I have, in fact, the size of it in my recollection. 

11353. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You state it is the same width as the house? — It 
is the breadth of the house. 

1 1 354. And you probably recollect (as you say you have it in your recollection) 
the width of the house? — It must be 12 feet; eight feet is very short; I know 
it is at least 12 feet wide and 25 or 26 feet long. 

11 355. Mr. Hamilton.] Are there cellars in Clonmel only eight feet wide? — 
I do not know one in Clonmel only eight feet. 

11356. Mr. Serjeant Ba/l] They are all more? — They must be more; they 
are generally the breadth of the house, and there are none of those houses confined 
to eight feet ; they are 12 or 14 or 16 feet. 

11 357 * Now, that being the case, what do you say is the value of that cellar? 
— The man pays 6 1 . for it. 

11358. You know that fact?— I have it from his wife. 

H 359 - Well, then, do you consider that that is of the value of 10 /. ?-•— Con- 
sidering what he makes by lodgings ; there are three lodging beds, which 
pay him from 45. to 4 s. 6 d. a week ; and under those circumstances I should say 
it would be worth 10 l. a year. 

11360.. But when you say considering what he makes by lodgings, I ask you 
whether, if Michael Darcy wished to dispose of his interest in that cellar now, 
you consider he would get 10 Z. for it?— Upon my word, from the situation of the 
cellar, which is very good, being a very great thoroughfare, and near the court- 
house, I think he would get 10 /. a year for it. 

11361. Chairman.] Tell me who his landlord is? — Ido not know who the 
landlord is. 



1 do. 

? — Michael 



11362. Has Michael Darcy this cellar under lease ?— I do not know that 
either ; I did not think it necessary to inquire into that. 

11363. Can you account for the landlord letting him have the cellar for this 
rent, which you say to be 61 ., I think?— He has been living in it a long time. 

1 1 364. What is the rent ? — £. 6 a year. T 

11365* Can you account for the landlord letting him have this cellar at the 
rent which you state (6 l. a year), for the sum of 6 /. a year, supposing it to be 

worth 
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worth 10/.? — I cannot account for it; lie has it for a length of time; I know 
that landlords make a difference between a good and a bad tenant. 

11366. What, to the amount of 40 percent.? — Perhaps not so much ; in a 
cellar there may be a difference of 2 Z. or 3 Z. ; I know myself in some cellars 
there has been a difference of 3 Z. a year made between what the landlord con- 
ceived a good and a doubtful tenant. 

11367. When you talk of a good or a bad tenant, I presume you mean by a 
good tenant a man who will act fairly by the property and also pay his rent 
regularly, and a man who will neither act fairly nor pay his rent properly ? — 
Precisely so. 

11368- Then, when the good tenant has to pay the less rent, in point of fact, 
he pays the fairer rent, does he not ? — He is the better able to pay the rent that 
he is bound to. 

11369. But when the bad tenant has to pay the higher rent, does he not pay 
a sort of insurance price first of all, on account of his want of accuracy or ex- 
pected accuracy in the payment of the rent, and next of all from his not being 
generally a good tenant towards the premises ? — I do not understand the 
question. 

11370. What is the reason why you would let any premises to a good tenant 
for a less rent than to a bad one ? — Because, in letting to a person who I con- 
ceive a aood tenant, I am quite easy as to the rent ; I know I shall have no trouble 
with him in getting it ; I conceive I am secure so far ; and also if the tenant is 
honest, it is a great matter to know that an honest man lives in your house. 

11371. Then, do not you consider the extra rent paid by the bad tenant in the 
light of an insurance to the landlord, both as to the security of the rent and as to 
the propriety of the conduct of the tenant? — I protest that is a question I cannot 
answer. 

11372. Supposing you wanted to insure your house with regard to fire, would 
you charge the same rent to a tenant who would take that insurance on himself as 
you would to a tenant who would not take that insurance on himself? — X do not 
conceive the tenant has anything at all to do with the insurance ; I would not raise 
the rent in consequence of the insurance of the house. 

11373. That is to say, you would not lower the rent to a tenant who insured 
out of his own pocket your house against the calamity of fire ? — It is certainly 
a consideration for a man to know he has an honest man and a safe man in his 
house ; I can speak for myself ; I have a cellar let for 61 . that I could readily get 
10 Z. for ; the man has been a long time in it. 

11374. Mr. Serjeant Ball .] What is his name? — Timothy Murphy; he has 
been a long time in the house ; I know him to be an honest, man. I could 
get 3 Z. a year more for the cellar, but I prefer this man whom I know, and of 
whose honesty I have had proof. 

11375. You think it is better worth your while to take 6 Z. a year, which you 
expect to be paid with certainty, than to have a claim for 9 Z., which you would 
not obtain with certainty ? — I do think so. 

1 1376. And so with others, is it not? — Yes, I believe it is. 

1 1377. And does not that 3 Z. difference between the two parties, in point of 
fact, constitute a sort of insurance money? — It does ; the 3 Z. insures against the 
loss ; it insures the rent to the landlord. 

11378. Mr. Hamilton.] Which should you say, the rent offered by a good and 
solvent tenant, supposing the premises were in the market, or the rent oftered by 
a person who did not intend to pay, that is, that of a doubtful person, was the fairest 
criterion of the value? — 1 think the rent offered by the good and solvent tenant is 
at all events the best for the landlord. 

11379. Which do you consider, the rent offered by a good and solvent tenant, 
or the rent offered by a doubtful tenant, supposing it to be higher, the fairest and 
truest criterion of the actual value ? — That depends on circumstances ; for instance, 
if a man pays a rackrent or a high rent for a place himself, he will endeavour to 
make the most of it. 

11380. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Do you consider rent a criterion of value in Clon- 
mel ? — I do not exactly. , 

• 11381. Mr. Hamilton.] Then, admitting rent not to be a criterion of value 

exactly, allow me to ask again which you think, the rent offered by a good or a 
bad tenant, approaches nearest to the criterion of value ? — Indeed I do not know ; 

335. b 2 perhaps 
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perhaps the high rent, I should say, would be nearer the value, but not so safe as 
the low rent to the landlord. 

11382. Take the case of a house in Clonmel in the market : a certain number of 
persons state they are willing to give 6 1 . a year for that, those persons being evi- 
dently solvent and respectable persons ; a certain number of persons offer 10 
you have doubts respecting their solvency and propriety of conduct, and you accept 
the 6 l . ; should you say, with reference to that house, that the 6 /. or the 10 /. was 
closest as a criterion of value ? — Perhaps if you divided the sum it would be com- 
ing nearer to it ; but I know the lower rent would be safest for the landlord to 
take. I have found it so myself. I have been 25 or 26 years in Clonmel, and 
during that time I lost considerably by letting cellars at high rents, or giving 
them to persons who did not turn out to be good tenants ; that has taught me a 
lesson. I would prefer the person whom I consider to be honest, and would make 
an abatement to such, and I have done so. 

11383. Then do you know any reason why the solvent tenant should not offer 
fairly that which is the value of a house when in the market ? — A person going to 
take” a house or cellar (particularly those kind of people) will endeavour to get it 
for as low a rent as he possibly can. 

11384. But is there not a competition among solvent and respectable tenants 
in Clonmel for houses ? — There is a great demand for houses. 

11385. Then if a solvent and respectable tenant wants to get a house, may he 
not offer that which is a fair value for it on account of the competition among 
others ? — As I told you before, the good tenant and the honest man will get the 
preference, and he knows he is entitled to the preference; he knows it well. 

11386. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] In other words, he brings his good character to 
market, as you do your cellar ? — Yes ; he knows he will get his cellar considerably 
lower. 

11387. In consequence of his good character? — Yes. 

11388. Then good character, like every other commodity, has its price in the 
market? — It has, and the tenant will tell you, it is better for you to give me 
your house for such a rent, than give it to a person who is not likely to pay you. 

11389. The man with a good character finds his character in some instances 
worth 3 l. a year ? — Yes, no question of it. 

11390. Because he gets an abatement of that rent which otherwise he would 
have to pay? — Yes, he knows his character as an honest man, and that he is 
entitled to the preference. 

11391. Then your impression is this, as I collect from you, that these premises 
of Michael Darcy would fetch 10/. a year if they were to be let by Michael 
Darcy ; is it not so r — Indeed it is. 

11392. Do you know the premises of William A Finnel, in Main-street? — No, 
I have not been in them ; he has left. 

11393. Do you know the premises of John Fitzpatrick, in Main-street? — 
I do. 

11394. You know those premises? — I know Fitzpatrick’s; it is just opposite 
my house. 

] 1 395. Then you know it probably very well? — I do. 

11396. Now what do you consider the value of that cellar? — It is precisely 
such another as I have described ; such another as Darcy’s ; he is just situated in 
the same way ; he is an honest man in comfortable circumstances. 

11397. Do you know what rent he pays ? — £.7 a year is what I have been told ; 
I have not described it. 

U 39 8 -. But y° u say it is the same as Michael Darcy’s? — With the exception 
of an additional room ; I find he has an additional room ; he has two rooms, and he 
makes by lodgings 3s. a week regularly ; he sells meat and huckstering. 

11399. Is it a better cellar than Michael Darcy’s, do you consider? — Indeed 
the only difference is the additional room ; perhaps it is as large as the other ; it 
makes it a little more valuable to be sure. 

11400. Then, having considered Michael Darcy’s worth 10/. a year, I presume 
you infer John Fitzpatrick’s is worth 10 1 . a year ?— Considering what he makes by 
lodgings and his business, I certainly do. 

11401. Do you consider if he wanted to let it he could get 10/. ayesfr for it? 
— I do not think he would get 10/. a year for it; the situation is nofso good as 
Darcy’s. 

11402. Mr. 
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11402. Mr . Hamilton. Do you know how that cellar is lighted? — From the 
front of the street. 

1 1403. Through the entrance ? — No, I think there is a window on the side of 
the entrance, and an aperture in the street; a hole cut in the flags, I think there 
is, but that I am not quite certain about. 

11404. But his light comes through a hole in the flags in the street? — Yes; 
there is a place generally cut in the flags to admit light through a window. 

11405. There is no window behind? — I do not think there is a window 
behind. 

1 1406. Now, having stated that the rent paid by John Fitzpatrick is 7/. a year, 
attend to this question and answer in Mr. George Graham’s evidence, No. 4775 : 
“ What do you conceive to be the value of those premises ? I should think about 
61 .” Have you any doubt Mr. George Graham is incorrect in that statement? — 
I have no doubt the man pays 7 1. a year, and he would get more for it. 

11407. Mr. Hamilton .] Do you know whether he pays his rent punctually? — 
He does, I am quite certain ; he is a comfortable man ; a very honest, industrious, 
proper man. 

1 1408. Who is his landlord ? — His landlord is a man of the name of John Col- 
lett ; he lives over him. 

11409. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know the premises of the late Dennis 
Grady, in Lower Johnson-street ? — No, I have not been in those premises. 

11410. Do you know William Heffernan’s cellar, in Main-street? — Yes, 
I know it. 

1141 1. Now what is your impression as to the value of those premises ? — That 
is a very fine cellar, almost one of the best; there may be two or three better 
in Clonmel, but this is a good one ; it has a good shop in it ; has a counter and 
everything else like any shop ; the man has been living 32 years in that cellar ;• 
he is a wealthy man ; he has made a great deal of money in it. 

11412. Now, do you happen to know the rent he pays? — He pays 8/. or 
eight guineas, I do not know which. 

11413. Then have you any hesitation in saying that those premises are worth 
10/. a year? — Not the smallest; that is a very fine cellar; the man has made 
a great deal of money there. 

11414. That is to say, if he wanted to let it to-morrow, he could get 10 1 . 
a year for it? — I am certain he could ; I do not think, if he was offered 20 l. 
a year for it, he would leave it. 

11415. Do you mean to say he would get 10/. a year at least, or more ? — 
I find the rent is eight guineas. 

11416. But do you say he would get 10/. a year for it? — I do think he 
w'ould ; I have no doubt of it. 

11417. He would get more than 10 /. ? — He would get 10/. at least ; the man 
has made a good deal of money there ; he married a daughter of his a short time 
ago, and gave her 200 1 . fortune, to a man that lived next door to him. 

11418. Now just attend to this evidence of Mr. George Graham : “ Describe 
the premises of William Heffernan ? It is in the Main-street ; a cellar also about 
9 feet wide. — What depth? I should think it is about from 24 to 28 feet. — What 
do you conceive to be the value ? I think the value of it is about 5 l. 10 s. or 61 .; 
it is a small cellar, narrow.” Now, you having stated that the rent -he paid is 
eight guineas, have you any hesitation in saying that this statement of Mr. George 
Graham, that the value of the premises is 5 l. 10 s. or 6 /., is exceedingly incorrect ? 
— I think it is not correct in my view of it. 

11419. But in any view of it? — In any view of it, I have no doubt it is incor- 
rect ; the man pays more rent, and I think it is worth more than 10 I. 

1 1420. Do you know the premises of Daniel Hamigan, a cellar, in Main- 
street? — Yes ; I believe he is a cooper. 

11421. Do you know anything of the value of that cellar? — I have been in 
that cellar. 

11422. Well, what should you say was the value of it? — I would not say that 
that cellar would bring 10 /. a year. 

1 1423* Do you know John Costello’s cellar, in Main-street? — I do. 

1 1424. Do you consider that of the value of 10Z? — Yes ; that is another good 
•eellar ; that is under Mr. Glasscot’s ; a good situation. 

11425. Mr. Hamilton.] Do you know the rent of that cellar ? — £. 7 a year. 

b 3 11426. Do 
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11426. Do you conceive, then, that it is let at its full value ? No, I think it 
would set for more than 7 l. a year. _ . TT 

11427. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you state it would let for 10 l. a year r— Upon 
my word, I do. 

1142S. That is your opinion ? — It is my opinion. 

1142Q. Mr. Hamilton.] Should you think Mr. Glasscot, the landlord, was a fair 
judge of its full value r— Indeed I think he is a judge of the value of anything. 

11430. Do you know his handwriting ? — No, I never saw him write. 

11431. Should you be surprised, if you were told, he stated under his hand, that 
he conceived that that was the highest rent he could obtain ? — 

Mr. Serjeant Ball objected to his written statement, as he was not here 
to be asked about it. 

11432-3. Mr. Hamilton.] Do you know William Smith’s handwriting? — I do ; 
I know his handwriting ; perhaps Mr. Glasscot takes the same view of tenants that 
I do, that he would give the preference to a good tenant, and make a reduction 
accordingly. 

11434. Chairman . ] Do you suppose Mr. Glasscot would assert a thing with- 
out its being correct ? — I should not ; he is a very correct man. 

11435. If it has been stated by him that he has received such and such a rent, 
would you conceive that to be the actual value of the place ? — I would believe any- 
thing Mr. Glasscot would say ; he is a very correct and proper man. 

11436. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Now you state then that Costello’s cellar you 
consider of the value of 10/. ? — I do. 

11437. And that Costello could get that rent for it if he were disposed to let 
it ; do you state that ? — I do, from his having made money in it and being so com- 
fortable ; I have no doubt he would get 10/. a year for it; in fact, cellars in the 
neighbourhood are let at 10 1 . a year. Mr. Hackett, who lives in the same 
neighbourhood, has a cellar let at 10 l. a year, and higher than 10 /. a year. 

11438. When you say the same neighbourhood, is it not next door to him? — 
I believe it is; and I find that Mr. Hackett’s cellar is let at 12 l. a year. 

11439. Now do you know what trade Costello is? — Costello is a smith; he 
works for Mr. Bianconi. 

11440. Is he what is called a coach-smith? — He is ; and works for Mr. 
Bianconi. 

11441. Is he a cooper ? — Not at all ; he is a smith ; he works for Mr. Bian- 
coni ; he is not a cooper that ever I knew. 

11442. But do you know the man? — I do; I know him to be a smith, working 
for Mr. Bianconi. 

1 1443. He is not a cooper? — He is not. 

1 1444. Have you any doubt about it ? — I have no doubt about it. 

1 1445. In answer to question 4714, Mr. George Graham says he is a cooper ; 
is that the fact? — No, it is not. 

11446. Do you know John M'Auliffe’s cellar, in Main-street ? — I do. 

11447. What do you state as to the value of that? — That is also a very fine 
cellar ; he pays eight guineas a year for it. 

1 1448. Now have you any doubt that that is of the value of 10 l. ? — That mau 
has made a great deal of money ; and there has been a great deal of money made 
in that cellar before him. 

11449. Wave you any doubt, if be w anted to let it, he could get 10 l. a year for 
it? — Indeed I have not; that is a very spacious cellar; the former occupant 
made a very large property in that cellar, I suppose 2,000 l. 

11450. Now, having stated he pays eight guineas a year rent, I think you 
say, be so good as attend to this evidence of Mr. George Graham, 482'! : “ Are 
you acquainted with the premises of. John M‘Auliffe ? I am.— Describe the 
premises ? It is a cellar about nine feet wide ; it is about 20 feet deep ; no light 
except by the entrance, and its utmost value I take to be about 6 V’ Now, have 
you any hesitation in saying, having stated that the rent is eight guineas, and 
that you have no doubt it will let for 10 l, have you any hesitation in saying that 
that answer of Mr. George Graham, that its utmost value is about 67 ., is 
exceedingly incorrect ? — That is very incorrect ; he must have been very much 
mistaken. The breadth and length is considerably over that ; the breadth of that 
cellar must be from 12 to 14 feet, and the length, I am sure, is about 26 feet. 
There are three or four apartments in it, a sitting-room or parlour, and two or 
three bed-rooms besides. 

11451. Well 
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11451. Well now, do you know the premises of Martin Smith, in Main-street, Mr. John Butler. 
a cellar ? — I do. 

11452. What do you take to be the value of that? — That is, I believe, one of 12 May 1837. 
the largest cellars in Clonmel. 

11453. Do you know Thomas Shaughnessy’s cellar, Lower Johnson-street? — 

I do. 

11454. What do you consider the value of that? — That cellar is worth 10/. 
a year ; it is a very neat cellar and large. 

11455. Do you know the rent it pays? — I think he pays 9 7 . a year; I think 
so ; I will tell you immediately ; he told me so himself. 

11456. Then have you any doubt now that that cellar would let lor 10 l.a. 
year if he were disposed to part with it ? — I have not ; and I think Mr. Achison, 
who is his landlord, has served him with notice to quit ; he wants to raise the 
rent on him. 

11457. Above 9/.? — Yes; at least the man told me so, that he was under 
notice to quit. 

11458. Now, that being so, will you attend to this evidence of Mr. George 
Graham, No. 4853 : “Do you know the premises of Thomas Shaughnessy ? I do. 

— Describe them? It is a cellar in Johnson-street; that cellar I measured; it is 
17 feet by 26 feet. — What do you conceive to be its value? £7. 10 s.; 8 7 . I 
would say ; indeed 7 7 . 10 s. would he the value of it.” Now, that cellar paying 
9 7 . a year rent, the landlord seeking, as you state, to raise the rent above 9 7 ., can 
you hesitate to say that that statement of Mr. George Graham, that 7 7 . 10 s. is 
the highest value of it, is exceedingly incorrect ? — It is incorrect. 

11459. Do you know John Smith’s premises in Lower Johnson-street r 1 — 

Ido. 

1 1 460. That is a cellar too, is it ? — A cellar. 

11461. Now what do you consider the value of that cellar? — That is also a 
good cellar. 

11462. You describe that as a good cellar? — I do. 

1 1463. What do you take to be the value of it? — He has four lodging beds ; 
he makes a good deal by lodgers ; he has a public clothes mangle in it. 

11464. Well, having described that cellar as you have done, what do you con- 
sider the value of it? — He pays 6 7 . a year rent for it; if you take the lodgings 
and the other matters into consideration, I think it would bring 10 7 . a year, other- 
wise I do not think it would be value for 10 7 . 

11465. That is to say, that if John Smith wished to part with his inte- 
rest in it, you doubt whether he would get 10 7 . a year for it? — I doubt whether 
he would, as it stands. 

11466. Do you know the premises of Cornelius O’Neil, in Dublin-street ; for- 
merly Cornelius O’Neil’s ; he is dead, I believe ? — He is dead. 

11467. Do you know his premises? — I do; I was in them. 

11468. Now do you know the value of them? — That is a very fine cellar; 

I have no hesitation in saying that it is worth 10 7 . a year. 

1 1469. And that that could be got for it if the tenant wanted to part with it ; is 
that what you mean 1 — It is what I mean. 

11470. Do you happen to know the rent paid for that cellar? — Yes, he pays 
10 guineas; he has paid 10 guineas, and his widow, I believe, is under the same 
rent. 

11471. So that, I suppose, you would not have much hesitation in saying that 
is worth 1 0 7 . a year ? — None whatever. 

11472. Now, that cellar paying 10 guineas a year, will you attend to this evi- 
dence of Mr. George Graham, 4847 : “ Are the premises of Cornelius O’Neil of 
the same description ? They are not ; that is what we call a good cellar in that 
part of the town. — "What part of the town ? It is 29, Dublin-street.- — What size 
is it? It is about 22 feet by 26. — Of what value do you conceive it to be ? I dare 
say it is worth 8 7 .” Now, as you state the rent to be 10 guineas, what do you 
think of the statement of Mr. George Graham, that the value is about 8 7 . ? — 

I think he must be mistaken at least. 

H473. Chairman!] Have any of these cellars more than one story, or are 
they all on the same level? — No, they have no more than one story from the 
ground. 

11474 That is to say, they are under the level of the street ? — Yes. 

11475. And therefore they are called cellars; then when you are giving the 
b 4 dimensions 
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Mr. John Butler, dimensions of a cellar, that includes the whole extent which can possibly be inha- 

bited, does it not ? — Sometimes they get under the yards in the rear, and also they 

12 May 1837. are j n front under the street. 

11476. But I mean to say, if you said a cellar was 22 feet by 26, or any other 
particular measurement, that would include the whole space of which the tenant 
has possession, would it not? — As far as I have described the breadth and 
length, I have taken it from wall to wall. 

11477. And not taken into account either running under the yards on the one 
hand, or under the street on the other ? — No, not in any description I have given 
as yet ; I have only taken it from wall to wall. 

11478. Do you know the premises of Thomas Mackey, stone-mason, in White’s- 
lane r — I know that man very well ; he has left the premises, I believe. 

11479. But y°u do not know the premises? — I do not know the premises ; he 
• is a very proper man. 

11480. Chairman^] Is that the pheasant man? — Yes. 

11481. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Have you known him long ? — I have known him 
a long time. 

11482. He has a family, I believe ? — He has. 

11483. A wife and children ? — Yes, grown up daughters. 

11484. Can you say whether he keeps a house of ill fame ? — Yes. I never 
heard until I came to London that he did ; I always heard that he was a 
proper, industrious, well-conducted man. 

1 1485. Could he keep a house of ill fame without your knowing it ? — I do not 
think he could. 

11486. Have you any doubt about it ? — Indeed, I have not ; we have been 
endeavouring for years back to get that description of persons out of Clonmel, and 
with the assistance of the Roman-catholic clergy, we have in a great measure 
succeeded in doing so ; and I think it is quite impossible he could have such 
a house without my knowing or hearing it. 

„ 11487. Were you present when he came up to register? — No, I was not ; I did 
not attend the registry, I was otherwise employed ; I have a good deal of 
farming to attend to, and business in town also. 

11488. Chairman .] When you said you were convinced there was no such 
house as a house of ill fame in Clonmel, is that your evidence ? — I did not say 
such a thing; I said we have been endeavouring for a long time to get rid of that 
description of houses, and I said that, with the assistance of the Rom an- catholic 
clergymen, we have succeeded in getting them out of the town ; I do not believe 
there is wbat may be call a regular house of that description in Clonmel ; I do 
not know one. 

1 1489. That is your opinion ? — That is my opinion. 

11490. Now, you said this is a very respectable man, this Mackey? — No, 
I did not ; I said he is a proper man as a tradesman. 

11491. A highly respectable man ; did you say that ?— No, I did not. 

11492. He is very fond of cock-fighting, is he not? — Yes, he is, certainly ; he. 
has attended to that sort of game. J 

11 493 - attends to that, does he?— He attends a good deal to it; he fights 
cocks ; he has a fancy that way for cock-fighting, and goes even out of town some 
miles, I believe, with his cocks to fight. 

11494. Are fighting-cocks generally called pheasants there? — No, I never 
heard they were. 

11495. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Have you ever heard of pheasant cocks ?— I have. 

1 1496. Do you know what they are ? — They are a kind of bird. 

11497. But why are they called pheasant cocks ? — I do not know. 

11498. You are not a cock-fighter yourself? — I am not. 

ti 499 - Air. Hogg.] By a pheasant cock I suppose you mean acock pheasant’ 
— I mean a cock bird. 

11500. Chainnan.] Do you mean a barn-door fowl, or what they call game r 

I mean what they call the common cocks. 

11501. But a pheasant cock is something different from a common cock, that 
we all know ; do you mean a pheasant cock or a fighting-cock?— Indeed I do not 
know ; I am not a fancier of cocks. 

1 1502. Do you know what a cock partridge is? — I have heard of it. 

11503, Do 
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11503. Do you not call that game; is it not under the game laws : is not a 
cock partridge called game? — 

11504. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know anything about the game laws? 
— No, not much. 

11505. Chairman.] You have heard of such a thing as game in this country ? 
— Yes. 

11506. You understand a cock partridge to be gamer — Yes. 

11507. Do you know cock pheasants to be game in the same way ?— I do not 
know whether they are. ] do not understand the game laws. 

11508. And you know nothing about hares? — Yes; I have hunted hares and 
rabbits often. 

11509. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Are rabbits game? — Indeed I do not know. I 
know hares are game ; but I do not know whether rabbits are. 

11510. Mr. Hogg.] You state that you do not know whether pheasants are or 
are not game ? — I do not know whether they are or not. 

11511. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] You have never studied the game laws ? — I 
never did. 

11512. Mr. Hogg.] Do you know whether a pheasant is a bird or a four-legged 
animal? — I am not so stupid as that. 

11513. Answer the question ; is it a bird ? — It is, of course ; I am sure it is 
a bird. 

11514. Can you state whether it is a bird or not? — It is a bird. 

11515* That you can state positively ? — I can. 

1 1516. Being a bird, I suppose there are cock birds and hen birds ? — Of course 
there must be. 

11517. Then do you know' any difference, or is there any difference in your 
mind between a. cock pheasant and a fighting cock? — I do not think there is; it 
is a cock all the time. 

11518. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] I believe you know a good deal more about the 
value of houses in Clonmel than you do about game? — Indeed I do; or of an. 
acre of ground. 

11519. Mr. Hogg.] There is not, to your knowledge, a house of ill fame now 
in Clonmel r — Not what they call a regular house, a brothel ; I do not think there 
is to my knowledge. Of course those kind of people will always be in those large 
places. 

11520. My question is, is there, to your knowledge, a house of ill fame, larger 
or small, in Clonmel, to your knowledge? — There may be houses in which 
women of ill fame lodge ; but, to my knowledge, there is not a house of that 
description now in Clonmel. There were houses, but the clergymen routed them 
out of the town. 

11521. Chaii'man.] Were there in the year 1832, five years ago? — Within five 
or six years, perhaps there might have been. 

11522. Mr. ifogg.] Were you ever in the house of this man, Mackev? — I said 
1 was not. 

1 1523. Do you know whether he ever received or kept lodgers in his house? — 
I do not know. 

1 3524. I suppose he may have had lodgers ; never having been in his house, I 
suppose he may have had people living in his house without your knowledge ? — 
He may. 

11525. That is just possible and probable r — Indeed it is. 

1 1526. But you know nothing of the inmates of his house ? — I do not; nothing 
more than that he has a family. 

11527. But you know nothing of the inmates of his house? — No; but this I 
know, that he could not have kept such a house as has been talked of without my 
knowledge ; that I know. 

11528. Chaij-man.] Not within the last five years? — Certainly not ; he could 
not ; it is quite impossible. I know the man well, and I know his daughters, and 
they are not persons at all of that description, or that I would suspect for such 
a thing ; in fact, we would not associate ; we would not countenance a person of 
that description. 

11 5 _ 2 9 * _Mr. Hogg.] I do not understand you to say this is an associate of 
yours r I say we -would not countenance or have anything at all to do with a 
person of that description. 

3 1 53 °* T ou never was in his house ? — No. 

c 11531* Nor, 
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11531. Nor, perhaps, lie was never inside yours? — Yes, very often, on 
business. 

1 1 532. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Is he a stone-mason ? — He is. 

11533. Mr. Hogg.] And you have seen him on business, but not otherwise? 
— Chait'man.] As a customer, in fact? — Not at all ; he often comes into my house. 

11534. Mr. Hogg.] But you do not visit; you do not associate with him? — 
No, I do not, indeed. 

11535. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know anything of Andrew Armstrong, in 
Irish town ? — I do. 

11536. He has left, [ believe ? — Yes; I know his house. 

1 1 537. What do you say as to his premises ; do you consider them of the value 
of 10 /.? — I would not say that house is worth 10 /. a year. 

11538. Do you know Patrick Carrigan, of Slattery ’s-lane ? — I do. 

11539. He ^ a3 l^? — He ' vas a * 30Ut leaving. I was in his house, and he told 
me he intended leaving. 

11540. But do you know anything of the value of his house ? — I do not think 
that the place is worth 10/. a year. 

11541. Do you know Michael Lacy, in Nevv-street ? — I know that house. 

11542. Do you think that is of the value of 10 l. ? — I do not ; I do not think 
the part he occupies is worth 10 l. year. 

1 1 543. He is a lodger? — So I heard. 

1 1 544. Chairman.] All these persons you are talking of are registered voters, 
are they not? — They are. 

1 1545. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Thomas Sheehy, of Blind-street ? — I know him. 

1 1 546. What do you say as to that ; do you know those premises ? — I do ; I 
was in them. 

1 1547. What do you say as to the value of them? — I will describe the premises ; 
it is a good sized thatched house, with a yard and slaughter-house, and a stable in 
the yard ; and at the rear of the stable is another house, an out-house, and a 
garden, about three ridges of ground. The man has been a long time living in 
that place ; he is a butcher. 

11548. Ckabmian.] Are those premises in the same state as they were five 
years ago ? — They are not in a good condition now ; they want thatching, and so 
on. I think they were in better condition five years ago than they are now. 

11549. But they were the same character of premises? — The same character 
and the same extent ; I think so. 

11550. What is Mr. Sheehy ; a victualler? — He is a victualler. 

11551. Does he sell spirits ? — No, he does not, not to my knowledge. 

11552. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] Do you know who occupied that house iniS28; 
Thomas Sheehv’s house in Blind-street? — I believe he did himself. 

n 553. Have you stated whether you consider it worth 10/. a year? — I think 
it is. 

11554. Do you mean to say if Sheehy wished to dispose of it he could get 10 l. 
a year for it ? — He could ; but he told me if he got 20 l. a year for it he would 
not dispose of it. 

The Earl of Glengall (attending by Permission of the House of Lords), Examined. 

11 555 - Chairman .] I believe your Lordship wishes to give a statement as to 
your attendance at the registry held in Clonmel of claimants for county votes in 
the month of January last? — Yes, I did attend two or three days as a magistrate 
sitting on the bench ; I never attended at any registry for the borough of Clonmel, 
though I have property in it. 

11556. You are aware it lias been stated in answer to question 9841, that Lord 
Glengall has t^ken “ an active part; he attends the registry himself in person, and 
sits on the bench ”? — Yes. 

11557. Have you ever attended any registry for the borough of Clonmel ? — 
Never. 

11558. Then whenever you have sat on the bench at the registry it was with 
regard to the county voters, and not the borough voters ? — Yes ; and as a magis- 
trate of the county. 

n 559. Did you object to the vote of a person of the name of James Walshe, of 
Garrymore, being received on the registry for the county ? — I gave some informa- 
tion to the counsel with regard to that man’s vote when he tendered it. 

11560. Mr, 
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11560. Mr. Serj6ant BalV\ Who was the counsel ? — Counsellor Mulcahy. 

11561. Chairman^] Did you ever give him instructions beforehand for that 
purpose ? — No. 

11562. In what way did you give him information, and at what time of the 
registry ? — Walshe is a very extraordinary man, generally considered as being 
half-cracked ; as being rather an oddity ; and it was very difficult for the counsel 
on either side, either the liberal counsel or the conservative counsel, to understand 
him, or the registering barrister either ; and, upon his bringing forward a claim to 
vote upon an instrument that I knew to be invalid, I gave the counsel a hint 
that the life was dead on which he proposed to register. 

11563. What was the invalidity of the instrument; was it that the lease was 
forfeited in any way, or was it that the life on which his tenure depended was 
dead ? — The life was dead ; it is a very curious circumstance, the whole affair is ; 
and, if the Committee would allow me, I could make it plain to them in about 
two minutes ; it is one of the most curious cases that perhaps ever occurred. It 
was an attempt to make out a title to a very large farm when the present lease 
should fall out. The circumstances are very singular, and I will relate them if the 
Committee wish ; it will not take two minutes. A person of the name of Ross 
was granted a lease by James Lord Caher, in the year 1780, of a very large tract 
of land, at a very smail rent, for 61 years, which lease, of course, is out in four or 
five years, and a very considerable rise of about 800 l. a year will take place to 
me on that event occurring. Mr. Ross’s son succeeded the father, and Walshe, 
the individual mentioned, married one of the daughters; they all got into great 
distress, and mortgaged their interest in this lease to a Air. Prendergast. In the 
year 1816 or 1817, the lease being in the hands of the mortgagees, and the mort- 
gagees in possession of the lands, my father wished the under-tenants upon that 
farm to be registered ; but the lease being in the hands of the mortgagees, of 
course it could not be produced. He then gave them, what was called in Ireland, 
in those times, an article ; that is, an accepted proposal upon a 5 s. stamp, giving 
them the lands of Garrymore for the life of Thomas Drake of Rayhill, on which 
the under-tenants of the lands, in the year 1816 or 1817, registered on the old 405. 
tenure. Walshe appeared before the barrister to register; and as I had lent him 
700 /. or 800 1. to recover his lease of the property out of the hands of these mort- 
gagees, whom I considered to have unjustly treated him, and the Ross’s, I should 
have been the very last person to have opposed him, or thought of such a thing, 
being perfectly certain that if I had an anxiety about it he would always vote as 
I wished ; but I never intended to have opposed him under any circumstances, 
when, to my great surprise, I heard that he was going to register upon this old 
article, and to swear that Thomas Drake of Rayhill was alive, who died 13 years 
ago. I certainly did whisper to the counsel, “ Do ask him if he will swear that 
Thomas Drake of Rayhill is alive?” Counsellor Mulcahy said, “ I am a neigh- 
bour ; I live within a very short distance of Drake’s, and I know he is dead my- 
self.’’ He then asked him if he would swear that Thomas Drake of Rayhill, the 
man on whose life he obtained this article in 1816 or 1817, was alive, and he 
replied, “ A Thomas Drake is alive ; ” upon which the barrister asked him, “ Will 
you swear the Thomas Drake is alive to whom you referred in that article?” He 
said “ He would not; ” upon which the barrister desired him to go down and not 
attempt to register upon a man’s life who was dead. This was done for the pur- 
pose of, when the lease fell out, establishing the article of 1816 as being a valid 
article, and the life being in existence ; it was to make a law point four or five 
years hence with regard to the falling out of the great lease of 61 years. 

11564. Then, if I understand your Lordship correctly, your object in interfering 
in this matter was not to prevent the man being registered as a voter? — No. 

11565. But it was to prevent his establishing a certain degree of evidence in 
support of a claim which hereafter might be of disadvantage to 3'our property r — 
That was all. 

11566. And, in fact, if you had not interposed upon that occasion, you conceive 
the man would have in reality perjured himself? — Certainly. 

11567. Air. Lefroy . j And your property must necessarily have been affected 
by evidence given in your presence if it remained uncontradicted ? — It would have 
made a very strong point agaiust me, I consider. 

11568. You sitting present while he stated that Thomas Drake, in that instru- 
ment, was alive ? — Yes. 

335. c 2 11569- Chairman .] 
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The 11 560. Chairman. I Did he address you during his examination at all? — 

Earl of GlengaU. Yes. 

o 11570. What did he say? — He observed that he was surprised he should be 

ay 1 3 ^‘ opposed in any way ; I might be certain that he was always a friend of mine, and 
that sort of thing. 

11571. Did he state that j T our agent, Mr. Chaytor, had the lease in his posses- 
sion ? — I cannot recollect that he did ; Mr. Chaytor, of course, could not have his 
lease in his possession, because his 61 years’ lease was in the hands of the mort- 
gagees ; we held another copy on the other side, which is in the office in Dublin. 

11572. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] He might have meant the article? — No, that he 
stated to be in the hands of Mr. Duckett, his solicitor. 

11573. But his Lordship asks whether he said anything about the lease being 
in the hands of Mr. Chaytor, your Lordship’s agent ? — I do not recollect. 

11574. Chairman .] Did he charge your agent with keeping the counterpart of 
his lease ? — I do not think he could have done that, for there never was a coun- 
terpart ; in the first place, that article being on single sheets of paper, there were 
no counterparts to them ; that article was in the hands of his own solicitor. 

11575. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] But, however, your Lordship says he was a little 
confused, and for anything your Lordship now recollects, he may have made some 
observation of that kind ? — I do not think he could ; he could not in my face, 
because he knew it was not true. , 

11576. He was a little excited at the time, was he not ? — He is a very singular 
man ; I do not think anybody understood what he said ; he tried to confuse them 
all. 

11577. Just so; perhaps he did not understand himself either ?— Thoroughly ; 
he is more knave than fool. 

11578. He may have made some observation about your Lordship’s agent 
having retained the counterpart of his lease, although your Lordship does not recol- 
lect at this moment that he did ? — I do not think any person in court, except 
myself and himself, understood any one word he was saying ; his object was to 
confuse. 

11579. Then, if so, the witness who has given evidence upon the subject may 
have mistaken what he said ? — I do not think he could possibly have understood 
it ; I am quite sure the barrister did not understand it even afterwards. 

11580. Chairman.] Supposing the witness to have stated he believed the man 
took the benefit of the Insolvent Act, and that the lease was given up in trust to 
the agent, Mr. Chaytor, and it was kept in Mr. Chaytor’s office, would that be 
correct ? — No, the witness has made a great mistake there. It was distinctly 
asked him by the counsel whether or no he had ever been insolvent or bankrupt, 
and he was very indignant, and said he never was either ; I distinctly remember 
that myself. 

11581. "Was there any question asked as to the lease being in existence. .''—No ; 
it was in existence ; the article is in existence, so is the lease. 

11582. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] But did it appear in evidence upon that occasion 
in court that the lease was in existence ? — Walshe stated it was ; that the lease was 
in the hands of the mortgagees, and that the article was in the hands of Mr. 
Duckett, his attorney ; I recollect that perfectly. 

11583. Chainnan .] Was it stated, when his vole was rejected, that it was incon- 
sequence of his not being able to produce the lease that he was not registered ? — 
Certainly not ; he was rejected by the barrister, because he would not swear that 
the Thomas Drake, upon whose life he desired to register, was alive. 

11584. Now, was that statement apparent to anybody who was attending to 
what was going on in court? — It was said in a very loud voice by the barrister, 
and by Walshe too, that he would not swear the Thomas Drake was alive, but 
that a Thomas Drake was. 

11585. Then your Lordship has a distinct recollection of such a declaration as 
that, or such a thing as that having been stated in open court at the time alluded 
to ? — I have, by Mr. Howley the barrister and by James Walshe of Garrymore. 

115S6. Could anybody sitting as near to the bench as your Lordship is now 
sitting to the Chairman, fail of hearing that declaration ? — Quite impossible. 

115S7. Supposing him to have attended to the case at all ?— Quite impossible, 
for Mr. Howley, the barrister, called silence and addressed him pointedly, <c Will 
.you swear that the Thomas Drake of Rayhill, mentioned in that article, is alive ?” 

“ No, 
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“ No, I will not,” was his reply, in a very loud voice ; “ but I will swear a Thomas 
Drake is ;'* upon which the barrister said, “ Go off the table, Sir.” 

11588. Mr. Hogg.'] From what your Lordship says, I gather that the attention 
of the court was prominently called to the circumstance that there were two 
Thomas Drakes, father and son ?— The father being dead, he wished to establish 
the son as being the man. 

11589. And that the counsel called Walshe’s attention prominently to that 
fact ?. — He did. There is another fact connected with it, which will prove a good 
deal that his object was not registration, which I believe will turn out to be the 
fact, that he was registered only two or three years before, and his name now 
stands in the county books, and he is entitled to vote upon the old lease of Garry- 
more, and his object in coming forward to register a second time was to establish 
this old fictitious article. 

11590. Whether your Lordship’s family were affected or not, you would have 
considered it your duty, when sitting as a magistrate, to call the attention of 
counsel in court to the circumstance of a man’s swearing generally that Thomas 
Drake was living, when to your Lordship’s knowledge the person adverted to was 
dead ? — I am not sure I would have interfered ; I think not unless it had been to 
establish this fictitious title to a property ; I do not think I would, because I never 
did interfere in any way, though I sat there very frequently ; I never make any 
observation. My object in sitting there is in order that I may be an eyewitness 
to the system of perjury and fraud I see going on at the registration in Tipperary 
daily, in order that I may state what I see in the House of Lords afterwards ; 
that is my object chiefly. 

11591. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] I find the witness, Mr. Walshe, in answer to a ques- 
tion that was put to him says this : “ I heard Lord Glengall say that he (that is that 
Walshe) was not entitled to his franchise, and I heard him say something about 
the lease.” Now is it in the recollection of your Lordship that you said anything 
to that effect in open court, that Walshe was not entitled to his franchise ? — I cannot 
say whether I did or not ; anybody might have heard what I said to Counsellor 
Muleahy. 

1 1 592. The witness says, “ I heard Lord Glengall say in court that he (W alshe) 
was not entitled to his franchise ;” then your Lordship apprehends you may 
have said something to that effect ? — I cannot say I did or did not ; I do not 
recollect. _ 

11593. Chairman^] Was what you said to Counsellor Muleahy said in a loud 
tone of voice or a whisper ? — Quite loud enough to be heard by people within five 
or six of us. 

11594. Mr. Serjeant Ball.~] You leaned over the bench? — I leaned over the 
bench. 

11595. Then there was no occasion for speaking very loud? — No. 

11596. I find it is also stated by Walshe that he heard your Lordship make 
observations to the barrister ; your Lordship had some conversation with the 
barrister in open court about Walshe, I believe ? — I had ; I said to the barrister 
“ If this man is prepared to swear that Thomas Drake is alive, I am prepared 
to go upon the table and swear the contrary.” 

1 1 597. Do you recollect any other conversation you had about it ? — No, I had 
no more ; I had none other. 

11598. It was shortly before the court broke up? — Just before; he was the 
last vote, W. 

11599. About four or five o’clock? — About five o’clock ; it was getting quite 
dark ; it was in the month of January. 

11600. I find that Mr. Walshe qualifies his answer with respect to the trans- 
action that your Lordship has been asked about by the Chairman, this way ; he 
says, “as well as I recollect,” so and so; “I believe the man took the benefit of 
the Act,” and so on. Now you observe the whole of the statement is qualified by a 
reference to the recollection and belief of the witness ; it is not a positive state- 
ment ? — The man was very indignant at being asked if he had ever been an in- 
solvent; he denied it ; in fact, he never was an insolvent, I know it myself; I know 
him well enough. 

11601. Chairman .] Then am I to understand this Walshe, of Garry more, 
never was an insolvent ? — He never was. 

11602. Never took the benefit of the Act ? — Never; he swore so at the time, and 



I believed him. 
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11603. Mr. Lefroy . ] Did he deny that loud enough to be heard by Walsh e, 
the witness ? — He did. 

11604. By the court in general? — Very loud ; he was very indignant about it, 
in answer to Counsellor Mulcahy, who asked him who were his assignees, or 
some question of that sort. 

11605. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You observe the witness Walshe does not state 
that Walshe, the claimant of the franchise, stated or did not state what your 
Lordship now says in court, but he gives his belief as to the matter of fact, namely, 
“ I believe the man took the benefit of the Act.” He was not giving an account of 
what occurred in court, but he was speaking of facts independent ? — 1 do not 
think Dennis Walshe, the witness, understood the question at all, or knew what his 
namesake and relative, James Walshe, was endeavouring to do ; I do not think 
he was at all aware of it. 

11606. Chairman.'] Is he any relation ? — I believe he is a cousin. 

11607. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] That is your Lordship’s impression, that Dennis 
Walshe, the witness, did not understand this confused story ? — I do not think he 
had the least idea that James Walshe was endeavouring to establish a fictitious 
lease through the means of registration. 

11608. Was your Lordship aware that notice had been served by what is 
called the liberal interest for Walshe? — I was not aware of it, nor do 1 believe it; 
I believe that Walshe sent in his own notice, because they must know very well 
that Walshe would what is called vote with his landlord from particular circum- 
stances ; lie would and always did. 

11609. But has he done so since the first election after the Reform Act ? — We 
have had no contest. 

11610. But it is your Lordship’s expectation lie will vote with his landlord 
whenever he shall be registered ? — If a great number of acts of kindness would 
induce a man to do so, I should think he would. 

11611. Does it occur to your Lordship, although abstract acts of kindness from 
the landlord to the tenant might insure the tenant to vote for the landlord, that 
such a man as you describe Walshe to be, who gets on the table to commit flat 
perjury, and to obtain his franchise by fraud, that he would be the man to be 
influenced by acts of kindness to vote for his landlord ? — I never heard of James 
Walshe having committed an improper act in his life before; I have always been 
told by people, that I considered enemies of his, that he was a great rogue, but 
I always disbelieved it ; and lent him this large sum of money, believing him to be 
a very injured man ; and I never had reason to see him in any other character till 
that day. 

11612. However, after the exhibition of that day, I may ask, does your Lord- 
ship still entertain a confident expectation that Walshe will vote with his landlord 
whenever he has an opportunity of doing so ; is he the man to be influenced by 
the sentiments your Lordship ascribes to him, or is inclined to ascribe to him ?-h 
It is very difficult to say ; I could not pass an opinion on him now, since that 
day. 

11613. You are not so confident of his vote as you were before that day ? — I 
really could give no opinion upon that ; I think he would probably vote as I liked, 
in order to do away the bad impression ; because the lease is out very soon, and 
it is a very heavy concern. 

11614. Would that be calculated to do away the bad impression felt by your 
Lordship ? — No, nothing on earth would, ever since that day. 

1 1615* Your Lordship stated you sat on the bench as a magistrate? — Yes. 

11616. Is it any part of the duty of a magistrate to sit on the bench as such 
during the registry ? — No ; but it is very common in Tipperary. 

11617. But it is not considered in Tipperary, I presume, any part of the duty 
of a magistrate to do so ? — No. 

11618. Has a magistrate sitting on the bench during the registry any duties to 
perform on the bench ? — None. 

11619. Why, then, if he sits there, he does not sit as a magistrate ? — When 
a magistrate goes into the quarter-sessions court he invariably takes his seat 011 
the bench. 

11620. And during the trial of offences he has duties to perform ? — Yes. 

1 1621. He sits as a judge then ; but during the registry, I believe I am correct 
in saying, he has no duty to perform, and if he interferes at all he is an intruder; 

is 
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is he not so ; is he not an intruder if he interferes at all? — No person speaks in 
court, unless he is put on his oath, except the lawyers. Earl 

11622. And, of course, if a magistrate not on oath, and not examined as a — 

witness, speaks, he is an intruder on the duties of the assistant barrister? — Yes' 12 

and I never saw a magistrate make any observation before I did that myself. 

11623. Accordingly it is the practice in Tipperary for the magistrates to attend 
the registries, and to sit on the bench ? — In Clonmel, out of curiosity, they go in. 

1 1624. Does your Lordship consider it mere curiosity ? — I do not; not exactly 
curiosity; I think they go in to listen to the outrageous swearing of people w|£h 
regard to the value of land ; I think that is their great object. 

11625. But is it merely as a pastime, or is it that they have an object in going 
there; have they any object, because it is not an agreeable pastime to hear 
outrageous swearing ? — I think there are a great many magistrates in Clonmel, 
who have no occupation, and they go in to amuse themselves there. 

11626. But when you say the magistrates in Clonmel, do you include the 
Tipperary magistrates ? — Yes ; the neighbours within two or three miles of the 
place. 

1 1627. They do not go there, of course, I need hardly ask the question, to en- 
courage the system of outrageous swearing ? — No. 

1 1628. Do not you think their presence discourages it ? — It may. 

11629. Then probably their presence is calculated rather to damp it, is it not; 
rather to repress it than otherwise ? — Yes, I think it is ; I think from the country 
gentlemen attending, that people would be more careful, seeing witnesses from 
their own neighbourhood there. 

1 1 630. Their own tenants ? — Not exactly so much their own tenants as a class 
of men who come to attend that registry for the purpose of bolstering up these 
people who swear so outrageously. 

11631. And the presence of the magistrates on the bench has a salutary influ- 
ence in checking that? — I think seeing persons attending from their own neigh- 
bourhood decidedly checks their swearing so extensively as they otherwise would. 

11632. Does it occur to your Lordship that these magistrates may consider 
they are doing public good by sitting on the bench during the registry, in order 
by their presence to check what they consider a very improper course of practice? 

— The few that would do it may consider that a little. 

11633. Perhaps your Lordship may have acted through that motive, in taking 
your seat on the bench during the registry ? — No ; mine is decidedly for the pur° 
pose of seeing how the whole system works. 

11634. But ot course you must consider that a nobleman of your influence 
might exercise a very salutary control over a system of this kind, which you con- 
sider so very improper, by attending and by your presence discouraging it? — No, 

I am afraid it is beyond that. 

11 ^ 35 - But still your Lordship’s presence on the bench is calculated to have 
that effect, although perhaps it may not have so much as you could wish? — No, I 
should think not much. 

11636. Why, the presence of other magistrates, your Lordship seems to think, 
has that effect ?— It may in a degree, but it is impossible to tell in an extensive 
county like that. 

n 637. But persons who come from your own neighbourhood, as your Lordship 
described it, persons coming to bolster up the cases of others, does it not occur to 
your Lordship that your presence on the bench is calculated to have that effect? — 

I think they might perhaps be more careful before neighbours what they asserted. 

11638. And before the gentry and noblemen of the county? — Yes ; they misflit 
be more particular, perhaps, in a large audience. 

11 639. But an audience of magistrates and of persons of station and rank? — 

1 do not know whether that would make much difference to them. 

11640. Do not the lower orders in Tipperary hold station and rank in sufficient 
estimation to be to a certain degree deterred by the presence of rank and station ? 

1 here are various motives among them; they never are anxious to prove too 
much as to the value of land, not before neighbours. 

11641. And accordingly the presence of neighbours who know the value, is it 
not calculated in itself to deter men from going too far, as your Lordship puts it, 
in proving the value of land? — I think it is more apt to confine them to the 
truth. 

1 1 642. Then I think I am justified in taking this to be the result of your Lord- 
c 4 ship’s 
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ship’s answers, that you do consider that the presence of the- magistrates and other- 
persons of station on the bench during the registry, is calculated to prevent the 
claimants of the franchise and their witnesses from exceeding the truth as to the 
value of land? — I certainly think that a large audience, composed of neighbours, 
may make those persons more particular with regard to their swearing as to the 
value of land ; I do think that. 

11643. Accordingly it is a salutary practice, you consider ? — I think it is a very 
good thing always to have a very full court in Clonmel for that reason. 

^1644. But magistrates sitting on the bench ? — Yes, I see no reason why they 
should not ; 1 always mean to do it myself. 

11645. Your Lordship does it constantly, as I collect? — Constantly. 

11646. Seldom allow a session to pass without sitting on the bench ? — At Clon- 
mel, but not at other places. 

11647. I s it your Lordship’s practice, at Clonmel, to leave the court when the 
registry for the borough commences ? — Yes ; I take no interest or trouble myself 
about that. 

11648. Then have you never sat on the bench during the registry for the- 
borough ? — I do not think I ever did. If I ever did, it was only for two or three 
minutes, not more. 

11649. Your Lordship’s principal object is the county ? — Yes; I understand the 
value of lands in the county, and know nothing at all about therft in the borough, 
though I have some property in it. 

11650. The presence of magistrates of the county on the bench during the 
registry for the borough, of course, is not calculated to have the same salutary effect 
in checking excessive valuation, as it has in the county, the county magistrates not 
having the same influence over the inhabitants of the borough that they have over 
the tenantry of the county ? — I have no idea about the borough business system. 

11651. But your Lordship understands that whatever good effect the presence 
of magistrates of the county may have while the county registry is goin« on, it 
cannot be expected to have the same effect in the borough any more' than in anv 
strange place ? — I do not know whether it would or not ; they know their own 
business much better. The inhabitants of the borough know the value of each 
others houses much better. 

11652. The attendance of the magistrates for the county is not wanted there 
for the purpose of checking their extravagant statements as to value r — No • but 
the magistrates for the borough do go in a good deal, and the magistrates for the 
county are very apt to go in from curiosity. 

11653. Are not the magistrates for the county, residing in the neighbourhood, 
voters for the borough within seven miles ; I believe almost all the magistrates in 
the neighbourhood reside within seven miles ? — No, they do not. 

11654. But of those who attend the registry sessions? — No. 

11655. Some of them do? — Yes; Mr. Bagwell does. 

11656. There is Mr. Moore ? — Mr. Moore is. 

11657. Mr. Pedder? — Mr. Pedder is not. 

11658. However, I collect, your Lordship, from your evidence, to intimate that 
you would not have interfered to prevent this man getting his franchise because 
you considered, if he got his franchise, your Lordship would have secured his vote ? 
— I knew he had been registered before that, one registry. 

116,59. And, accordingly, it would not have bee£ the fact that your Lordship 
could have had any interest in interfering to prevent this man getting" his franchise 
because you considered if he got it you would have secured his vote i— In either 
way I should not have interfered. 

1 1660. But your Lordship takes a good deal of interest in the registration ? A 

great deal. 

11661. In the establishment, or perhaps the re-establishment, I may sav of the 
conservative interest ? — I do, a very great deal, indeed. ' ’ 

11662. Then your Lordship has no hesitation in saying, I presume, that as far 
as you consider yourself at liberty to do so, you would exercise your influence in 
the county to re-establish the conservative interest r— I would, certainly, in every 
possibly way, fairly and constitutionally, of course. J y 

11663. I believe there was a meeting at Clonmel some months a»o >— There 
was. ° 

11664. You presided then? — I did. 

11665. Ana 
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11665. And the object of that meeting ivas, I believe, to raise up the fallen 
fortunes of the conservatives ? — It was. 

11666. And measures were taken for that purpose ? — Yes. 

11667. Funds subscribed? — Yes, there were. 

11668. A very handsome subscription, by all accounts ? — £. 1 a piece. 

11669. No more? — No more. 

11670. Well, I am afraid that will not be sufficient to sustain a contest for 
Tipperary ; might I ask you, was the borough included in that? — Yes, it was. 

11671. Well, was there an additional 1 l. subscribed to open the borough ? — No. 

11672. Now, with respect to Mr. Mulcahy, he is stated to have been the 
counsel, and, I believe, Mr. Kellett was the attorney, employed in the registry ? — 
I do not quite recollect whether it was Mr. Kellett or Mr. Pedder ; one of the 
two. 

11673. They are partners, are they not? — I do not know. 

11674. Mr. Mulcahy is the counsel regularly em ploy ed ; he is the standing 
counsel, I believe, for the conservative registry? — He has been very frequently 
employed ; I am not aware that he is the standing counsel ; I believe he is only 
from quarter sessions to quarter sessions. 

11675. But he is frequently employed? — Generally. 

11676. And is it for the conservatives ? — Why, yes, I should say it is. 

11677. Is there no fund for the employment of counsel to attend to the regis- 
try ? — I do not know how he is paid. 

11678. But he is paid? — I take for granted no counsel would attend the 
quarter sessions without being paid. 

11679. I presume Mr. Pedder and Mr. Kellett are paid by somebody ? — I do 
not know. 

11680. Do you think they volunteer ?— No ; I am quite sure they are paid by 
somebody or other. 

11681. Well, do you consider it likely they are paid by any one out of his own 
private purse ; that any one or more would volunteer to pay out of their own private 
purses the expenses of counsel and solicitors r — I do not know how they are 
paid. 

11682. Have you no reason to suppose there is a public stock-purse for the pay- 
ment of counsel and solicitors ? — I think there will be, but I do not think there is 
at present. 

116S3. Do you think it is done on credit at present? — I do not know how Mr. 
Pedder or Mr. Kellett are paid at the present moment, nor formerly. 

116S4. But your Lordship has nothing to do with the payment of them, of 
course, when you say you do not know ; you have nothing to do with the em- 
ployment of counsel or solicitors ? — I never employed Mr. Mulcahy, Mr. Ped- 
der, nor Mr. Kellett. 

116S5. Nor any other counsel or solicitor to attend the registry ? — No, nor any 
other counsel or solicitor ; I never did that. 

11686. But you have hopes there will be a sufficient fund hereafter for the em- 
ployment of counsel and solicitors to attend to the registry ? — Yes ; I have no 
doubt that the gentry of the county will subscribe for that purpose, just the same 
as the other party are subscribing. 

11687. There was a good deal of exertion made, I believe, in former times, to 
obtain the town’s votes for the county and the borough, by means of subscription 
in Tipperary, in the case where Mr. Wise and the present Lord Donoughmore 
were turned out ; was there not a subscription then raised ? — I believe there was 
a subscription raised for Mr. Wise. 

11688. I think your Lordship subscribed then? — I did. 

11689. And also in the case of Mr. Dawson Darner? — No, I did not sub- 
scribe then. 

11690. But, however, from whatever source the funds came, certain it is that 
counsel and attornies act regularly at the registry sessions for the conservative 
interest ? — \ es, they do ; and in the other interest also. 

11691. And have they counsel also, the opposite side? — I have frequently seen 
Mr. Sheil himself acting as counsel. 

11692. Did he address the barrister ; make a speech? — Frequently. 

H693. Make a speech? — A few observations. 

11694. Was it law or oratory? — Law. 

d 11 695. But 
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11605. But I understand your Lordship to say that you have no idea whence 
the funds come that are applied to the payment of counsel ?-— Yes, I have an idea, 
a guess ; I suppose that the gentlemen of the county subscribe. 

11606. But your Lordship does not contribute to any fund that goes to pay 
the counsel and attorney 1 ? — I have contributed, but not directly in that way. 

1 1607 I am to understand, then, that there is a stock-purse, that there is a fund 
raised by subscription ?— There will be; but I do not think there is at present 
a regular stock-purse ; as far as I know, not a regular one. 

11698. But, however, thus far your Lordship is able to say, you have hereto- 
fore contributed money, and that that money has been applied to it? I have 
contributed money for general conservative purposes ; but whether that money is 
applied to the registry, or to newspapers, or that sort of tiling, I do not know ; 
I do not know what they do with it ; they may do anything they like with it. 

11699. Your Lordship is not one of the managers of the fund ? No, nothing 
to do with it. 

11700. There are managers of the fund, I presume ; treasurers ? 1 declare 1 do 

not know that there are managers ; of course there must be some person or other 
who- manages it; but I am not aware there are such things as managers, or any 
system of that sort. 

11701. Is there no committee appointed to decide to what purpose the fund 
shall be applied ? — No, there are committees appointed for registration purposes 
of gentlemen of the county among themselves ; but I do not know how they 
manage their matters. 

11702. But in whose discretion is it to apply this fund? — That I am sure I do 
not know. 

11703. Your Lordship can form no conjecture as to that? — No, I can form no 
conjecture of a decided nature at all ; I take it, that is in the breast of one or two 
individuals. 

11704. Then there are one or two individuals? — I suppose somebody must 
manage it. 

1 1 705. But there are one or two individuals who have the management of the 
fund, and the application of it to conservative purposes? — I should say so, certainly. 

1 1 706. And that fund your Lordship has contributed to from time to time ? — 
I have contributed to the general purposes. 

11707. To the fund applicable to general purposes? — Yes. 

11708. Liberally, I have no doubt? — No, I should not say that. 

11709. I mean with reference to others; your Lordship was not behindhand, 
I dare say ? — No, it was a very trifling contribution, I should say, as far as I have 
ever learnt. 

11710. But then, I dare say, your Lordship has not been behindhand, at least 
you have contributed as much as other people have to this fund ? — I never saw 
any account. 

11711. But probably there is no other man in the county who has contributed 
more handsomely ; there can be very little doubt of that from what your 
Lordship has stated ? — I should say there are other people who have contributed 
quite as much, as far as I can learn from common report. 

11712. But probably not more ? — Indeed I should say more; I could almost 
say one person more. 

11713. Is he a peer? — Yes. 

11714. Then, with the exception of that one person, your Lordship, I think, 
has no doubt you have contributed as handsomely as any in the county, if not 
more so? — Yes, I dare say I have, though I have never seen the list; I should 
say so, certainly. 

11715. Then the two principal contributors to this fund are both peers ; your 
Lordship and this other nobleman ? — I could not say that. 

11716. At least as far as you can conjecture or recollect at present ? — Really 
the money subscribed, that I know of, is so very trifling, as I told you it was only 
1 l., that I do not know'. 

11717. Still, whatever it was, two of the principal contributors are your Lord- 
ship and another nobleman ? — I cannot say that, because the only monies I ever 
saw paid were 1 /. a head. 

11718. Your Lordship does not mean that that is the only sum you contributed 
to this fund ? — There has been no regular fund; of course I cannot talk about 
a fund when that fund does not exist. 
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11719. But from time to time it did exist ? — I think it will hereafter; it must The 
be very little indeed. ’ Earl of Glengall. 

11720. From time to time there has been in existence a fund, created by sub- 

scription from different gentlemen of the county and noblemen ? — I could hardly 12 Ma y l8 37- 
call it a fund regularly created, because it was not; the one I know of at least- 
I have no knowledge whatever of it; it takes place in the north part of the 
county ; they have funds there of some description or other, but I do not know 
what they are. 

11721. I am speaking of what is within your Lordship’s own knowledge; it 
is within your Lordship’s own knowledge, as you have already stated, that* there 
has been from time to time a contribution, or have been contributions ?— -There 
have been small sums, I believe, subscribed. 

11722. Among the gentlemen of the county ?— Among some of the gentlemen 
of the county. 

11723. For conservative purposes ?— Generally speaking, I should say so, 
certainly. 

11724. And that your Lordship has contributed to those funds from time to 
time? — Yes. 

11725. And another nobleman also ? — And another nobleman and gentlemen ; 
several noblemen ; English noblemen as well as Irish noblemen. 

11726. What, to this fund for Tipperary? — Small sums, yes; and English 
gentlemen also possessing property in Tipperary, small sums ; 2 l, 3 1 . and 5 /., 
and that sort of thing. 

11727. I think you mentioned there are two or three gentlemen who have 
from time to time had the disposal of these sums ? — Yes, I suppose there are. 

11728. And your Lordship has not inquired particularly to what purposes 
they applied it? — No, I never asked them any question about that. 

11729. But they are for general conservative purposes ; that is your meaning, 
is it not?— Yes; sometimes for dinners, and sometimes for the establishment of 
reading-rooms and clubs, and all that sort of thing. 

11730. What description of clubs, may I ask? — Reading-rooms. 

11731. No secret clubs, no associations? — No, I never heard of any such 
thing. 

11732. That is all gone by r— I never heard of such a thing in Tipperary as 
a secret club, never. 

11 733- As Orange clubs ? — I never knew but of two men who admitted them- 
selves they were Orangemen, in Tipperary ; I never knew but two, that is, in 
the county ; and I never knew there was an Orange club in the county of Tip- 
perary until the Act of Parliament put them down ; I was then told there were 
a dozen or So persons who were Orangemen in the town of Clonmel, and that 
that was the sum total of all the Orangemen that were known out of 400,000 
inhabitants ; and I believe that to be the truth ; I never knew' myself that there 
was an Orange club. 

11734. But is it your Lordship’s impression that there were not more than a 
dozen in Clonmel ? — I particularly asked the master of the lodge how many he 
ever met, and he said 13 he thought was the outside he ever met. 

11 735- But are you aware that there were many members of that society who 
were not in the habit of meeting ? — No. 

11736. There is Mr. George Graham, do you know him? — Well. 

n 737- I think we had an admission from him that he was a member of the 
society, but never attended hardly ? — I never knew but two men who told us 
openly they were Orangemen ; I never knew but two. 

1173S. Now, to go back to the fund; it was subscribed, you say, for general 
conservative purposes ; now, allow me to ask you, whether watching the registry, 
attending with counsel and attorney on behalf of the conservatives to watch the 
registry, as it is technically termed, whether that is not a conservative object? — 

I should think it is. 

11739. Is it not the principal conservative object? — No, I do not think the 
principal. 

11740. What would you say was the principal? — I should say the principal 
conservative object was a good newspaper ; the press that would tell the truth 
in the country. 

11741. But that is not yet established? — Yes, it is. 

d 2 11743. That 
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11742. That is, a newspaper in Clonmel? — Yes, the Tipperary Constitutional; 
that is the newspaper. 

11743. To sustain that your Lordship considers the principal conservative 
object ? — One of the principal conservative objects. 

11744. Is there any other conservative paper but the Constitutional ? — The 
Clonmel Advertiser is supposed to be so. 

11745. And is that supported also as a conservative paper ? — That I am sure 
I cannot answer. 

11746. But the Constitutional is the paper that is considered the conservative 
organ of Tipperary? — I should say certainly. 

11747. And of course that paper is supported, or in some degree assisted, by 
these hinds occasionally? — There again, I cannot exactly say ; but this I know, 
that we have subscribed to support a paper, and that is considered a species of 
conservative affair. 

11748. With the exception of the support to a good press, has your Lordship 
any doubt that attending at the registry, and endeavouring to effect the registry 
of as many conservatives as possible, and to check the registry of as many 
radicals as possible, is a prominent part of the conservative object ? — Yes. 

11749. And °f course you have no doubt that the funds that are so raised are 
applied in part to that purpose ? — Certainly. 

1 1 750. But I do not know whether I understood your Lordship to say that, as 
to the borough of Clonmel, you do not take any interest about that ? — No; very 
little. 

11751. The great object is the county ? — Yes. 

11752. Chairman .] In the first place, I presume, when you state that Mr. 
Sheil appeared as counsel on the other side, you mean by that, that he appeared 
in his forensic dress, his wig and gown ? — It is not the custom in Ireland for 
counsel to appear in courts as counsel in their wigs and gowns. 

11753. But he did appear as counsel, and not as a partisan ; he acted in the 
same way as counsel would, argued law points, and so on ? — Yes. 

11754. And therefore, whether he was in his wig and gown or not, he was in 
the same condition as Counsellor Mulcahy ? — They never wear their wigs and 
gowns in the county courts, nor on circuit. He appeared as counsel for the 
liberal interest, the same as Mr. Mulcahy appeared for the contrary side. 

11755. Now, we have heard a great deal of subscriptions on the conservative 
side, are there any subscriptions on the other side of the question ever ? — There is 
a registration society established in Tipperary, also upon the other side of the 
question, which was established before the conservatives ever thought of such 
a thing. 

1 1756. Do you know at all who the members of that society are; are they the 
gentlemen of the county, or who are you chiefly alluding to, as being the members 
of that society ? — There are one or two gentlemen of the county, and the rest are 
not certainly what I consider the gentlemen of the county by any means ; the 
shopkeepers in two or three of the large towns, generally speaking. 

11757. Were there any clerical members of that society ? — Yes. 

11758. Roman-catholic clergymen or Protestant clergymen ? — Roman-catholic 
clergymen. 

1 *759- Mr- Serjeant Ball.] Does your Lordship know this society of your own 
knowledge? — I know it from the reports of the meetings in the Free Press, and 
from the proceedings being published, and the subscriptions being occasionally 
published. J 

1 1 760. Is it a regular organized body ? — It calls itself the registration society 
of the county. . J 

11761. Is it anything more than an occasional meeting of persons, inhabitants 
of the town or county ? — I cannot tell about their meetings, except what I see 
published. 

1 1 762. There is no peer of Parliament a member of that society ? -No. 

11763. Chairman .] Is that as regularly a constituted society as any that has 
been in existence on the conservative side up to this present period ?— Quite ; 
there are several societies of different sorts of that description, all composed of 
the same persons ; the same persons are, generally speaking,, members of all; such 
as the Tipperary Pacification Society, the Registration Society, the Tipperary 
Election Fund Society. ** J 

11764. Mr. 
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1 1764. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] They are composed of the same individuals ? — All 
the same individuals. 

11765. Chairman.] Then there is an election fund on one side, and there may 
be on the other ? — And there probably will be on the other. 

1 1766. Then there has not yet been one in existence ? — No. 

11767. Mr. Serjeaut Ball.] But your Lordship has no reason to know the fact 
that there is an election fund on the other side ? — I only know it from having 
seen it in the newspapers frequently, and this morning I read of several subscrip- 
tions being handed in to that fund. 

11768. It is not a fund to sustain the present Members in their seats, is it? — 
Yes, it is. 

11769. Now, is not that the specific object for which that fund is raised, to 
await the expenses of the coming contest? — Certainly ; I understand so, at least. 

11770. Then that is not for the purpose of registration? — No, it is a different 
fund. 

11771. Then your Lordship is not aware that there is any fund whatever raised 
on what I may call the other side of the question ; that is to say, the side opposed 
to your Lordship in politics, for the purpose of registration ? — There was a society 
established for the purpose, and some funds, I understood, were obtained, but, of 
course, it is not possible for me to say what that fund is limited to. 

11772. That is merely hearsay? — No, it was published in the newspapers ; 
there were public meetings held for the purpose. 

11773. Chairman .] Your Lordship has been asked your opinion on a great 
variety of points as connected with the conservative party ; have you better evidence 
as to the many of those points than you have as to the existence of this society ? 
— Yes, rather better, with regard to the conservatives, of the two. 

1 1 774. What is the distinction that you draw between the evidence in the one 
case and the evidence in the other? — I cannot exactly answer that question. 
I hear a great deal more from one side than I do from the other side ; from the 
side I receive my intelligence entirely from closely examining the newspapers ; 
watching all their proceedings in that way. 

11775. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] But the intelligence you have of the conservative 
party, you have the best means of ascertaining it to be authentic ; you are one of 
that party yourself? — Yes. 

11776. You are the head of it, or, perhaps, if not the head, at least one of the 
heads, one of the principal persons? — I suppose so, certainly, having the largest 
property of any man in the county. 

11777. And, of course, no man has so good a right to know what the conserva- 
tives are about as your Lordship? — No. 

11778. Chairman.] But still you have no doubt, from the means of public 
organs, that such a society has been in existence, and that such a society is in 
existence, as that which you state to be formed to support the present members ? 
— I cannot say it is in existence now, for I believe the funds were so small that 
the members have had to pay the expenses themselves. 

11779. But there is a fresh society now instituted for the purpose of supporting 
the present members in their seats ? — Exactly. 

11780. Have you ever had a thing called “justice-rent” collected in the county 
of Tipperary ? — Very frequently. 

11781. Do you know anything about that, as to the amounts paid, or in any 
way what the objects are? — The amounts paid have always been published in 
the newspapers : that is the only way I have of knowing it : and I have seen them 
collecting it. 

11782. The newspapers have also proclaimed the objects of that rent? — Yes. 

1 1783. How soon after the institution of the first liberal,’ I suppose I may call 
it political, society in Tipperary, did the conservatives form any conservative 
society? — The Conservative Society was formed at a very late date indeed ; two or 
three months ago ; three months ago, I should think. No, it was last De- 
cember. 

*1784. Do you mean to say that that society, to which the honourable and 
learned Member alluded, was instituted after the justice-rent, as it is attempted to 
be called in the county of Tipperary, was instituted? — Some time after. 

11785. Were the objects of the justice-rent, as far as you are aware of them 
from the appearance in the newspapers and so forth, local or general objects ? — 
General objects ; general election purposes, I always presumed. 

335 - d 3 11786. Are 
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The 11786. Are you aware whether there has been any subscription from any peers 

Earl of Giengall to that justice-rent ? — Yes. 

11787. Mr. Sexjeant Ball.] Your Lordship has no knowledge of that fact?— 

12 May 1837. Only by the accounts published in the newspapers. 

11788. Does your Lordship bear in mind any peers who have subscribed to 
it? — I should say that I conceive Lord Milton has subscribed to it, and that 
Lord Shrewsbury has subscribed to it. 

11789. Is Lord Milton a peer of Parliament ? — No. 

11790. Lord Shrewsbury is an English peer? — Yes. 

1 1 791 . And is your Lordship quite clear that Lord Shrewsbury has subscribed 
to that particular fund ? — Not perfectly certain. Lord Rossmore, I should say, 
has subscribed to it, but he is not a peer of Parliament ; several peers have sub- 
scribed, but whether peers of Parliament I cannot say. 

11792. Chairman.] Has it not been stated in the public papers, and never 
contradicted, that a very large proportion of Roman-catholic clergymen sub- 
scribed to that justice-rent ? — It has. 

11793. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] I believe they are not peers of Parliament? — 
Not yet. 

11794. Mr. Hogg.] Your Lordship said you have seen the justice-rent col- 
lected ? — I have. 

1 1 795. Where was the collection making ? — At Cahir. I saw them collecting it. 

1 1 796. 1 mean the place ; where was the collection made ; at the Roman- 
catholic chapel ? — At the gates. 

11797. At the gates of the Roman-catholic chapel? — Yes. 

11798. As people entered ? — As people entered. 

11799. Who were the collectors? — The coadjutor priest, and three or four 
shopkeepers. 

1 1 800. But either the priest, or one of the assisting priests, or some Roman- 
catholic clergyman was present ?— He was, when I passed by. 

11801. At the time that your Lordship speaks of? — Yes. 

11802. Chairman.] Have there been pacificators sent down to the county of 
Tipperary, to your knowledge ? — Yes, plenty of them. 

11803. Who are they sent by? — There are several pacificators in the county 
Tipperary ; but I do not know that they are sent down by the association in 
Dublin. 

11804. But are they authorized by the association to act as such ? — Yes. 

1 1 805. Have you any means of stating, from your own knowledge, what is 
their object? — The chief object is to attend to the registries, and to send up re- 
ports about illegal societies. 

11806. I suppose the word pacificator intended to infer that these individuals 
cause peace and goodwill amongst men wherever they are ? — Yes. 

11807. Is it your opinion, or to your knowledge, do they succeed in causing 
peace and goodwill where they appear ? — I think just the contrary, and particu- 
larly from the speeches which they delivered at the formation of the Tipperary 
Pacification Society. 

11808. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] What do you consider was the tendency of those 
speeches ? — The tendency was to excite the people against the Protestants by 
terming the Protestants of Tipperary Orangemen. 

11809. Chairman.] Would that expression of Orangemen be likely to cause 
bad feeling rather than good among the inhabitants of the county? — Most 
decidedly ; the speeches I allude to were uttered by Archdeacon Laffan and Mr. 
Lycet Pennefather. 

11810. Is Archdeacon Laffan a Roman-catholic clergyman? — Yes. 

11811. Is Mr. Lycet Pennefather a Roman-catholic clergyman or a Roman- 
catholic layman? — No, he is a Protestant layman. 

11.812. Mr. Serjeant Be??.] The son of a Protestant clergyman? — The son of 
a Protestant clergyman. 

11813* Is his father a pacificator? — No, his father is a very respectable clergy- 
man indeed. 

11814. Chairman.] Is he practically a pacificator, do you conceive? The 

Rev. Mr. Pennefather is one of the most respectable gentlemen of the whole 
county. 

11815. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] But you do not set his character as a respectable 
gentleman in contrast with that of a pacificator ? — Indeed I do. 

11816. That 
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11816. That a pacificator cannot be a respectable gentleman? — I should have 
a very bad opinion of any person who held the language Mr. Lycet Penne- 
father did, as a pacificator, because his language was of so very strong and 
outrageous a nature, and of so bad a tendency, that a man could not be justified 
in using it. 

11S17. But your Lordship is not of opinion that no man can be a pacificator 
who does not hold such language ; I presume that it is not of the essence of a 
pacificator to hold outrageous language ? — I should say they would consider him 
of no use unless he did hold strong language. 

11818. Outrageous language? — Yes; unless he were a violent partisan, he is of 
no use as a pacificator. 

11819. But you do not mean to say a man may not be a violent political par- 
tisan without using outrageous language ? — No, certainly not. 

11820. You have told us you are a very strong political partisan, and the 
distinction between being a strong partisan and using violent language r — But this 
is as regards the pacificators ; the objects they wish to attain ; and I say one of 
them is to create and keep up political agitation. 

11821. Now how does that appear? — The professed objects are, that they 
should attend to the registration of counties and report upon illegal societies ; that 
is the chief thing. If they attend to the registration, of course they are obliged to 
attend public meetings and make strong speeches, which they do, and' use very 
strong language in the quarter sessions courts. 

11822. And is that part of their duty, to attend the quarter sessions courts ? — 
I consider it is, by their own publications, emanating from the association in 
Dublin, which are printed, published and circulated, and which I can produce. 

11823. You consider it then part of the duty of the persons called pacificators 
to attend the quarter sessions courts and use violent language ? — I cannot say it 
is their duty ; but I say they do it; I can give instances of it. 

1 1 S24. Would you not consider that rather an abuse of their office than as a part 
of their duty ? — No, I think that the association, in establishing that system of 
pacification throughout the country, intended their own partisans to keep up the 
ferment of agitation. 

11S25. From what do you derive that? — From Archdeacon Laffan and Mr. 
Pennefather's speeches on the formation of the society in Tipperary. 

11S26. Do I understand your Lordship to say that they are acting in the dis- 
charge of their duty as pacificators, or abusing their office of pacificators, in using 
that violent language ? — I have not seen their private instructions, only their 
public ones. 

1 1827. Has your Lordship any reason to suppose there are private instructions, 
or any instructions except what have gone forward ? — I have reason to believe 
there are private instructions, and for this reason, that every person in Ireland who 
at all watches the proceedings of the association in Dublin must be aware there 
are committees sitting up stairs, where there are deliberations of a secret and pri- 
vate nature, which none but a member of that committee is admitted into ; and 
Jrom them emanate, I understand, the orders to the pacificators, and it is to them 
to whom the returns of the state of the registries are made. 

1 1828. Is it your Lordship’s opinion that secret committees are sitting, to which 
no persons have access except members of those committees ? — I merely speak 
from reports in the newspapers, that there are those committees. 

11829. Newspapers, on which side of the question ?— Both sides. 

1 1830. Is it your Lordship’s recollection that in what is called the liberal press 
you have ever seen a statement that a secret committee was sitting, to which no 
persons but members of that committee have access? — What I said was, that there 
were committees to which no persons but members of that committee had access. 

11831. Are their proceedings open to the public, or are they not ? — I under- 
stand they are not ; that the debates are open to the public on paying 1 s. a piece 
on going in, but not the deliberation of the committee up stairs, to which all 
matters almost of a confidential nature are referred, and they are daily referred to 
that committee up stairs, as you will see if you look to public prints with regard 
to the debates below stairs at the Corn Exchange. 

11S32. But is it your Lordship’s recollection that you have ever seen a state- 
ment in any liberal newspaper that there are such committees as these, committees 
to which no persons have access but the members, or sub-committees to which 
no persons have access but the members belonging to them, and that their pro- 
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ceedings are not known or disclosed ; has your Lordship ever seen a statement to 
that effect in any liberal newspaper ?— I cannot charge my recollection either way ; 
that is my impression. 

11833. Then your Lordship cannot say but that the impression you have taken 
np may have been collected entirely from statements in the conservative papers ? — - 
I should say it was more from conversing with Roman-catholic gentlemen ; talking 
over the subject of the association generally with Catholic gentlemen who are not 
members of it. 

11834. Then, if they were not members of it, their authority on the subject is 
not the highest ; they have not the same means of knowledge that your Lordship 
has of the proceedings of the Conservative Society ? — I cannot be aware what 
they judge from ; I stated that in the House of Lords, and I was not contradicted, 
nor have I yet been contradicted with regard to referring matters to committees 
up-stairs at the Corn Exchange. 

11835. Your Lordship has that impression strongly on your mind? — Yes. 

11S36. But, at present, you cannot say that it is in consequence of statements 
in newspapers that you acquired that impression ? — It is from statements in news- 
papers, and also from conversations with Roman-catholic gentlemen with whom 
I have talked the matter over frequently, that such is the fact ; that there is a com- 
mittee or dommiltees (I do not know whether the singular or the plural number 
was used) to which matters of a confidential nature are referred. 

11837. And your Lordship added, I think, that secret instructions emanate 
from them ? — Private instructions ; I do ; I believe so. 

11838. Emanate from these private committees, and that they are despatched 
to the pacificators all over the country ? — I do believe so. 

11839. that impression also taken up from the newspapers? — Not alto- 
gether from the newspapers, but from general report in the country, in parts of 
Tipperary. 

11840. Was there ever an instance stated, in which any pacificator or any 
other person had any private instructions from any such committee ? — It is very 
generally reported that such is the case. 

11841. But was there a single instance stated in which that was believed to 
have occurred ? — I never heard one proved in a court of justice, certainly ; but 
it is the general opinion of the people in the country. 

1 1 842. Is it at all within your Lordship’s knowledge that it occurred in a single 
instance ? — I never saw any communication with my own eyes. 

11843. Have j^ou ever heard any single pacificator named who had received 
private instruction to act differently from that which emanated from the body at 
large who appointed him ? — I have heard of a pacificator who received a private 
communication with regard to the general system pursued from leading people in 
the association. 

11844. Is that from the committee? — I understood it to be from persons 
belonging to the committee. 

11845. Is it from the committee, the body, or from persons accidentally be- 
longing to the committee ? — I should say from persons accidentally belonging to 
the committee. 

11846. Would you not call that private instruction, and nothing but private 
communication between persons in Dublin and persons in the country, but not as 
an official communication emanating from the committee ? — That is drawing a very 
nice distinction. 

11847. But still, will not your Lordship draw that distinction, that if those 
instructions did not go down to Tipperary from the persons from whom they 
emanated, as members of the committee, but as private individuals, would you 
not draw that distinction ? — I am not quite sure that I should. 

11848. Did I understand your Lordship rightly to say, it was rather that they 
happened to be accidental members of the committee, than that those instructions 
went down from them as members ? — I never heard it said it came officially from 
the committee. 

11S49. Then, is it your Lordship’s impression that these private instructions, 
whatever they were, were sent down to persons in Tipperary, not officially, but as 
private communications ? — I cannot say in which light they were sent down. 

1 1 850. Were they not private letters, or was it conversation ? — The report, 
generally speaking, was, that private communications had come down. 

11851. But 
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11S51. But it was a mere report, and, of course, rather vague; but did the 
report fix itself upon the nature of the communication ; was it written, or was it 
oral?— “ Comedown/’ was the expression I always heard used; they came by 
letter, I presume ; but whether by letter or orally, I do not know. J 

1 1S52. They must either have come by letter or by a special messenger ; would 
it not occur to your lordship it was by letter? — I cannot possibly form a judgment 
how a man receives his communications. 

1 1 S53. But your lordship cannot apprehend that these communications were 
anything more than private communications, whatever they may have been? — They 
were on public subjects. 

1 1 S54. Private communications on public subjects ? — Yes. 

11S55. And I think your lordship mentioned that you did know one instance 
in which these communications had been received by a pacificator from persons 
accidentally belonging to the committee? — Yes. 

11856. Would it be fair to ask your lordship his name? — I ‘do not think it 
would, for it is not safe to mention people's names in that part of the world. 

11857. However, all that your lordship knows, with regard to the interference 
of these committees, is comprised in what you have been good enough to state to 
the Committee ? — Precisely. 

1 1S5S. And that I believe, I may assume, as the authority for it all, rumour? 
— General rumour of the country. 

H 859. Mr. LefroyT^ Plave you seen the account of the proceedings of these 
pacificators in other places besides Tipperary? — I have. 

11860. From the account of their proceedings in other places, as well as Tip- 
perary, have you any doubt that it was not their object to promote peace or good 
will, but, ou the contrary, agitation throughout Ireland ? — I think it was their ob- 
ject to promote agitation throughout the whole country ; and I particularly con- 
sider that the consequence of their conduct in Sligo produced a great deal of 
turbulence and trouble from what I have heard stated by persons connected with, 
that country, and also what I have seen stated iu the newspapers, and in the 
reports of the constabulary of the district. 

11861. Now, do you conceive that they were acting in contravention of their 
instructions, or in pursuance of their real instructions ; I ask your lordship, whether 
you conceive that those men would act against the real instructions they received, 
or whether they were not rather acting in pursuance of the instructions they re- 
ceived r — I think they were acting in pursuance of the private instructions they 
received ; I believe so firmly. 

11862. Then you conceive that their acts were the best test of the instructions 
they received ? — I do. 

1 1 You have seen, of course, from time to time, the proceedings of this 
association in Dublin ? — I have, regularly. 

1 1S64. From the report of those proceedings, did it not appear that it was quite 
a matter of course, from clay to day, and from meeting to meeting, to refer different 
matters to committees sitting above stairs? — Yes, the expression is, “ let it be re- 
ferred to the committee up stairs.” 

1 1 S65. Then it was not simply from the statement in the papers that these 
committees existed, and that matters were referred to them, but from the course of 
the proceedings of these societies that you collected these facts ? — I collected these 
facts from persons who have paid a shilling to go in and hear the debates at the 
Corn Exchange, and who heard them say, that matters were referred to com- 
mittees up stairs. 

1 1 S66. Then you have collected the course of their proceedings from eye- 
witnesses of them ? — I have, from eyewitnesses. 

1 1 867. Chairman,] I understand this is from Roman-catholic gentlemen ? — Yes. 

11868. Not from Protestant gentlemen? — No. 

11869. But from Roman-catholic gentleman, who, although present for once 
or twice, were not members of the association ? — No, going from curiosity ; pay- 
ing 1 s. to go in. 

11S70. Mr. Lefroy.] As I collected from you, your impression was, that those 
were secret committees ? — That those were committees into which a man could 
not enter without being a member. 

11871. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] When yon say without being a member, do you 
e mean 
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The mean without being; a member of the committee itself, or without being a member 
Earl of Glengatt. 0 f the association ?— Without being a member of the committee itself. 

— i 1872. And that your Lordship states as your impression ? — Certainly. 

12 May 1837. 11873. Now, does your Lordship mean to say that you read anything to that 

effect ; I will put the question once more, in order that your Lordship may be 
quite clear upon it, that you ever read anything to that effect in any liberal 
newspaper, namely, that the committees up stairs, the existence of which no one 
seems to doubt, that those were secret or private meetings ; did you ever read 
anything to that effect? — I cannot say that I did ; not in a liberal newspaper. 

11874. Then if you read it in any paper, your impression is that you read it 
in a conservative paper? — Yes, I am sure I have, several times. 

11875. Mr. Lefroy.] And you inferred that also from the conversation with 
those Roman-catholic gentlemen, who, not being members of the association, yet 
attended occasionally ? — Certainly. 

11876. Chairman.] With regard to the Roman-catholic Archdeacon Laffan, 
and the Protestant layman Mr. Pennefather, have they continued pacificators sub- 
sequent to these violent speeches to which you alluded? — Yes. 

1 1 877. How loDg ago were those violent speeches delivered ? — At the formation 
of the society ; about five or six months ago, I should say ; I have the speeches. 

11878. And they had continued in that office of pacificators? — Yes. 

1 1 S79. Are you aware that any of those pacificators, to which you have also 
alluded, in other counties have or have not continued to act as pacificators since ? 
— I cannot speak to other counties. 

11SS0. Now, the object of these pacificators is to encourage parties to register, 
is it not? — Yes. 

11881. In your experience, are you aware that the lower class of voters, or at 
least of persons who would claim to vote, are disposed or indisposed to come 
forward to register? — Very much indisposed to register. 

11882. What is the groundwork of their indisposition? — Disobliging their 
landlords. 

11883. Why should they disoblige their landlords? — Because the agitators 
intimidate them, and force them to vote for candidates against their wishes. 

11884. Then, am I to understand that the landlords have one view of the 
propriety of the candidates and the tenants another? — No; the landlords, gene- 
rally speaking, have one view with regard to the candidates, the agitators and 
the priests a contrary one, and the tenants would rather go with their landlords 
if it were not for the agitators and the priests, generally speaking. 

118S5. And, therefore, they are disinclined to vote? — They would rather not 
register. 

11SS6. Then, am I to understand that, supposing them to register, they are 
not free agents when they give their votes, generally speaking ? — Generally 
speaking, they are not, I should say. 

11887. They are deprived of their free agency, and vote accordincr to the wishes 
of tbe priests and the agitators rather than according to their own ? — They are 
afraid not to do that. 

11888. But when parties do come up to register, are they indisposed to esta- 
blish their vote, or are they disposed to go to the utmost limit that can be imagined 
m supporting the value of their tenements ? — I think when they come forward they 
are generally disposed to make out the full value. 

11889 And therefore your belief is, that the register is incumbered by a <weat 
number of bad votes; is that it?— I am perfectly sure it is, speaking of the reo-is- 
tration in Tipperary. 0 0 

11890. Do you think these pacificators are likely to prevent or increase it ? — 
To increase it materially. 

11891. Why i — -Because the people dare not refuse to go forward and register, 
and swear to a value which in all probability the land is not equal to. 

11892. Then you think that these pacificators, whatever other effects they may 
have, will have this effect of creating a number of fictitious votes to be put on 
the registry m Ireland r — I am quite sure of it. 

11893. Mr. Lefroy.'] They serve notices on the tenants, do they not=— 
lhey ao. J 

11S94. Chairman.-] What, whether they will or no ?— Yes, without asking 
them. ’ 0 

11895. Have you been present at any registry since their institution, or since 

the 
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die thing has been in full activity ? — Yes, I should say so ; I should think so 
certainly. 

1 1 S96. Have you observed any difference on the part of the people coming up 
to register ; have there been more claimants, or how ? — I never attended a re°-is- 
try before the establishment of the pacificators. 

1 1 S97. Then you can give no opinion as to the comparative proceedings on the 
part of claimants ? — No. 

11898. Mr. Hogg.'] Your Lordship has stated the professed object of the 
public* instructions to pacificators is to promote peace and goodwill- — Of course. 

nSyp. You have stated that, in point of fact, as far as your local knowledge 
goes, and as far as you have heard and understood from others, that, in point of 
fact, these pacificators are violent political agitators ? — They are, certainly. I jud^e 
so from their speeches at the formation of the society. 

11900. From what they say and from what they do ? — Yes. 

1 1901 . Has your Lordship ever known or heard that the general association has 
expressed any dissatisfaction at the conduct of these pacificators, as respects their 
acting in a way different from the instructions that were given to them ? — No. 

11902. Mr. Serjeant Ball . J You have mentioned two of these pacificators. 
Archdeacon Laffan and Lycet Pennefather ; do you recollect any others who made 
speeches of the same character as those persons described ? — No. The only 

speeches reported at any length were the speeches of those two gentlemen. 

n 903. Your Lordship does not recollect, then, any other instance in which 
pacificators have made violent speeches except those two ? — If I had been aware 
we were going to enter into this subject of pacificators, I could have brought down 
documents proving very violent speeches from a vast number of persons who are 
pacificators, upon various subjects, such as tithes, universal suffrage, vote by bal- 
lot, and the repeal of the Union. Every one of them almost were repealers at that 
time, when repeal was the order of the day. 

1 1904. Is it in your Lordship’s recollection that pacificators were in existence 
at the time when the repeal was on foot? — No; they were churchwardens then. 

1 1905. I am speaking now of speeches made by pacificators after they became 
such, not before they became such ; does your Lordship recollect any instance, 
except those of Archdeacon Laffan and Lycet Pennefather, in which pacificators 
have made use of violent language on any of those topics your Lordship speaks 
°f •' — We have not had any public meeting in Tipperary lately. 

11906. That is, since the pacificators have been in existence? — Yes, there 
have been public meetings since thay have been in existence, but not very lately ; 
not within the last three months, I think ; I cannot charge my memory. 

11907. How long have the pacificators been in existence? — I should think 
about six months ; a little more perhaps. 

11 90S. Then these violent speeches on the repeal of the Union and these other 
topics were made years before the pacificators were in existence? — No. 

1 1909. The repeal of the Union has not been heard of lately ? — No ; I said that 
many of these people who joined the pacificators’ society were formerly repealers, 
and have been great persons for attending meetings for the abolition of tithes, and 
universal suffrage. 

11910. Then was that before they became pacificators? — Yes; we have had 
no tithe abolition meetings lately. 

1 1 9 1 . 1 * P e jWs since; at least none of those made a strong impression on your 
Lordship’s mind r — There has been one in Clonmel for corporation reform and the 
abolition of tithes ; I think it was called a county meeting, but I do not exactlv 
recollect. 

11912. Did the pacificators for the county attend ? — I do not believe there w'ere 
70 people there altogether ; 1 have not a doubt that the pacificators of the town 
of Clonmel were at that meeting, but there were not above 70 people at it 
altogether. 

11913. Permit me to confine your attention at present to the pacificators for the 
county ; then your Lordship’s impression is, that the pacificators for the county 
did not attend there ? — I do not know. 

. At all events your Lordship has no recollection of having read any 

violent speeches made by pacificators from the county Tipperary at that meeting 
a - onmel, to which your Lordship alludes ? — 1 do not know wdiat description of 

335 * e 2 speeches 
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speeches were made there at all ; it was a very small meeting ; it broke up in a- 
few minutes. 

11915. But whatever they were, they made no impression on your Lordship’s 
mind as having been very violent? — No. 

11916. Then it comes to this, that since the pacificators have been appointed, 
with the exception of Archdeacon Laffan and Lycet Pennefather, your Lordship 
cannot recollect any instance in which pacificators have made violent speeches ?— 
Yes, I consider the Crown solicitor, at the quarter sessions, who is a pacificator, 
who was lately appointed by the Government to the situation of Crown solicitor, 
and who is a member of the association ; I consider him to have made a most 
violent speech at Clonmel, during the registration at the quarter sessions, about 
three weeks ago. 

11917. Was it a public meeting? — It was before the barrister at the quarter 
sessions. 

11918. That was in court ? — In court, during the registration; I consider his 
speech a most violent one. 

11919. What is his name? — Mr. Cahill. 

11920. And your Lordship has no doubt he is a pacificator? — I have not the 
least doubt of that. 

11921. Then that is the third instance of a pacificator making a violent speech 
since the pacificators were appointed ; does your Lordship recollect any other ? — 
No, I do not think I do. 

1 1922. Then out of the pacificators for the county Tipperary how many in 

number are there, do you think ? — I have not the least idea; I should think 150. 

11923. Out of the 150 pacificators for the county Tipperary, who have been 
now five or six months in office, in three instances a violent speech was made by 
three different persons ? — They were' the only speeches I can recall to my recollec- 
tion at this moment, but I have not the least doubt that in their respective parishes 
they have made a great many more. 

11924. But your Lordship never heard of any more, and cannot state that in 
any one instance it has occurred ? — No, I cannot at this moment. 

11925. Now, your Lordship has said that several of these persons were violent 
partisans on former occasions, agitating the repeal of the Union and other topics of 
that kind ? — Yes. 

1 1926. Now, does it occur to you as possible, that when they were appointed 
to this new office of pacificators, they may have become peaceful persons, although 
they might have been agitating before ? — No, I do not think that would make any 
difference. 

11927. Your Lordship has no reason to assume the contrary, when there have 
been only three instances in which anything occurred that was not perfectly peace- 
able ? — I do not think they trouble themselves the least about the business of the 
country generally ; they merely attend to the registration, nothing more. 

1192S. Then they are not likely to agitate except on questions°of registration? 
— Merely electioneering affairs ; nothing more. 

11929. Then it is your Lordship’s opinion that their exertions are calculated 
to increase the number of fictitious votes on the registry ? — Yes, to induce people to 
come forward and attempt to register whether they have claims or not. 

11930. But is it your Lordship’s impression that such gentlemen as you have 
named. Archdeacon Laffan, for instance, would deliberately go forward and 
induce persons to endeavour to register, who he knew had not a proper quali- 
fication ?— Archdeacon Laffan is a very zealous partisan ; I do not think that he 
would willingly, knowing a man had not a qualification ; I do not think he would 
advise him to swear he had. 

1 1 931 ■ Or allow him to swear ; does your Lordship think he would sit by and 
hear a man swear he had a qualification, which he (Archdeacon Laffan) knew he 
had not r — I should hope no clergyman would, of any persuasion. 

1 1932. Hare you any doubt that Archdeacon Laffan would not sit by and 
hear a man swear to a qualification which he (Archdeacon Laffan) knew he did 
not possess ? — I cannot answer that question decidedly. 

11033. Then your Lordship has a doubt?— I should rather say, I have a doubt- 
I am sorry to admit it, but I do not say he would or I do not say he would not. ’ 

11934. You have a doubt whether he would not sit by and hear a man sw-orn 
to a qualification which he (Achdeacon Laffan) knew he did not possess?— 

I think 
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I think people are such violent partisans sometimes, that they really do form 
wrong notions. 

11 935- But still, assuming he knew that a man had not the qualification which he 
heard him swear to, do you suppose he would sit by and allow that course of pro- 
ceeding to take place?-— I never saw any Roman-catholic, I believe, do so on the 
hustings, or on the registration, on the table ; I never saw them do the contrary. 

11936. But I am applying myself to this particular individual, and he is^ a 
zealous politician, you state ? — Very zealous. 

11937. But in point of character, I presume, he is a respectable person ? — Very ; 
I should say veiy respectable. 

1 1938. A highly respectable clergyman ? — Yes. 

11 939- And, as far as the discharge of his duties as a clergyman goes, your 
Lordship probably can bear testimony to his character ? — Certainly j I believe he 
is a very good clergyman, an extremely talented man too. 

11940. And a conscientious clergyman ? — Yes, I believe so, certainty. 

11941. Then, has your Lordship any hesitation (knowing him to be a conscien- 
tious man) in concluding he would not sit by and hear a man deliberately perjure 
himself: — I really do not know whether he would or not. 

11942. Could he be a conscientious clergyman, and do so? — I do not know 
whether it was his business to interfere or not. 

n 943. According to your Lordship’s own notion of conscientious feeling 
could you reconcile yourself to it, to sit by and hear a man deliberablv perjure 
himself on the subject of his franchise ? — I do not think it is their place” to inter- 
fere ; I think at home they very likely would tell them not ; but at court I do not 
think they would interfere. 

11944. But would it not be his business to interfere in that character of pacifi- 
cator, watching the registry, and bringing a person to register; does it not occur 
to your Lordship it would be his business to interfere ? — I do not know ; I cannot 
say; I am not sufficiently informed; I do not understand the way they go on 
sufficiently among themselves in getting up these votes ; I am not aware of the 
under business at all. 

3 1 945- However, your Lordship con say thus much, that you have no doubt 
that Archdeacon Laffan would not deliberately himself abet anv person to come 
forward to swear to a qualification he did not 'possess? — I do not think he would 
assist him. 

11946. Or permit him to do it if he could prevent it? — I cannot possibly 
answer that question ; I realty do not know. 

1 1947. But does your Lordship think he would be a conscientious clergyman, 
and be a party in any way, directly or indirectly, to the commission of perjury by 

claimants to register ; do you think lie would be a party to it ? No I do not 

think he would. 

_ 11 948. He could not be a conscientious clergyman, and be a party to it, either 
directly or indirectly ? — No, he could not, and ought not. 

11949. And would not? — I should think he would not. 

11950. Then, if that be so, would Archdeacon Laffan, in your apprehension, 
continue to discharge the duties of an office, the exercise of which had a tendency 
to make men perjure themselves in claiming to register? — I do not know what the 
duties of the office are altogether. 

11951. But I will remind your Lordship you stated that one of the principal 
duties is to make men register?— To induce them to register; one man will go 
a great deal further than another, because a layman will do what a Romau-catho- 
lic or any other clergyman would not do. 

1 1952. Speaking of this particular individual, does it occur to your Lordship, he 
being, as you have described, a conscientious respectable clergyman, that he would 
continue to do the business of an office that had for its tendency the necessary 
effect as you describe it, of making men perjure themselves in claiming their 
franchise ? — I do not think he would do it willingly. 

1 1 953 • _ Mr. Ze/roy.] Would not that depend entirely upon his notion of its 
being perjury : Yes, certainty, whether he thought it was perjury or not. 

11 954- And that would depend on his notion of the qualification, or what con- 
stituted the qualification ? — Yes, the value. 

11 955* And, therefore, if his notion of the qualification were a mistaken one,. he 
e 3 might 
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might conscientiously listen to men swearing to that qualification, although it 
might be under the legal standard ? — Yes, certainly it might be the case. 

11956. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] But it would come to this; that Archdeacon 
Laffan had an erroneous notion in point of law, of what constitutes a qualification ? 
— Yes, it might be so, certainly. 

11957. And if he had an erroneous notion in point of law, if he misapprehended 
the law, he might allow a man to go on, or not, and assist him ? — If he mis- 
apprehended the value of the land he might 

1195S. As I understand the question, it relates to a misapprehension of the 
law in the mind of Archdeacon Laffan ; his notion of what constitutes a qualifica- 
tion in point of value is different from that which Mr. Lefroy entertains, for in- 
stance; now, suppose that Archdeacon Laffan’s notion of what constitutes a 10/. 
qualification were this : that if a bond fide tenant would come forward, and offer to 
give the landlord 10/. a year in addition to his rent, that is one notion entertained 
with respect to a qualification ; probably Archdeacon Laffan does not entertain 
that notion ; that is not his impression as to the law of the case ? — I cannot say. 

11 959. I am putting this: that no matter what the opinions of Archdeacon 
Laffan are on the subject of the law of qualification, I ask your Lordship whether 
you have any doubt that Archdeacon Laffan would not knowingly abet any man 
in seeking to establish a qualification by false swearing? — No, I do not think he 
would ; not if he were sure it was thoroughly false. 

11960. And that he would not confine to discharge the office of pacificator if 
he considered that the effect of it was to assist or to aid or to spur on men to 
swear to qualifications that they did not possess ? — I do not say that. 

11961. Is it your Lordship’s impression he could do so consistently with the 
character you have given him, namely, that of a conscientious clergyman ? — I do 
not know whether he would act. 

11962. Would he continue to do the business of pacificator ? — I do not know 
whether he would. 

11963. IV ould it be consistent with the character of a respectable conscientious 
clergyman ? — I do not think it would. 

11964. Then, considering him a respectable conscientious clergyman, do you 
consider it possible, consistently with that character ? — I think every clergyman 
has a right to be called a conscientious clergyman until he is proved to be other- 
wise. 

11965. Then is it your opinion that he has not been proved to be otherwise ? 
— -He never was proved to be otherwise ; I consider every clergyman a con- 
scientious clergyman, and has a right to be called so, until the contrary is 
proved. 

11966. Then, all your Lordship means to say is this, that you do not know 
now he is not a conscientious clergyman ? — No, I certainly do not. 

11967. But you cannot say affirmatively that he is ?— I say I should consider 
that he was, as far as I ever heard. 

11968. If he is, then I revert to my former question ?— People take such 
different views of things where men are extremely zealous in political and party 
spirit; it blinds and misleads men’s better judgments occasionally, that is all 
I mean to observe. 

11969. Do you consider it consistent with the character of a conscientious 
clergyman to do the business of an office which has for its tendency the object to 
make men commit perjury ? — No, I do not. 

1 1970. And, of course, if Archdeacon Laffan considered that that was the ten- 
dency, or still more the object of the office of a pacificator, have you any doubt 
he would not continue to do the business of a pacificator ? — I will not say that 
I do not think he would continue, or would not. 

11971. Could he do it consistently with the character your Lordship has given 
him ? — I do not think he could consistently do it ; but I cannot say whether he 
would or not go on with the business. 

11972. But if he has the character of a conscientious clergyman, can you 
hesitate to say he would not do it ? — I really cannot answer for what the Roman- 
catholic priesthood will do ; to tell you the truth, 1 do really think the Roman- 
catholic priesthood have such extraordinary ideas with respect to political 
partisanship and party spirit, that I really cannot answer for what they would do, 
or would not do. If it came to a point of election, or came to be a matter of 
importance, I really do not know what view they might take of what was con- 
scientious. 
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scientious, or what was not; I am sorry to say that that is the truth; I wish to 
clothe jt iu quiet language, but I have seen such violence from the coadjutor 
priests upon that subject, that I declare I do not know what they would not do 

11973. I wish to coniine myself to individuals ?— That is my honest conviction- 
I am sorry to say it, but that is my honest conviction. 

11974. Does your Lordship’s conviction amount to this: that in matters of 
politics there is in fact no such thing as conscience among the Catholic clem- : 
I never said that ; some of the coadjutor priests, I said ; I allude to the meat 
mass of coadjutor priests in the south of Ireland. 0 

11975. Does it come to this, then, that with respect to the great mass of the 
coadjutor priests, your Lordship’s impression is, that'in political matters they have 
no conscience amongst them?— Not so much as they ought to have, especially 
those educated at Maynooth ; I am sorry to say it is, but as I am asked the 
question I will tell the honest truth ; I decidedly wish to draw a very o-reat 
distinction between the priests and the coadjutor priests ; there is a vast deal of 
difference between them. 

1197C. Then your Lordship’s impression is pointed, as it is, to hearsay, that 
speaking of the coadjutor priests they cannot be called conscientious men when 
political interests are concerned ? — I do not go so far as that; I have seen a o-reat 
number of acts which I consider improper. ° 

11 977 * Y°JJ "'M not go so far as to say they cannot be termed conscientious 
men when political interests are concerned?— I think their better judgments are 
warped very much. ° 

1197S. But is their conscience warped? — I know nothing about their con- 
science. 

J1 979 - \ wish to. confine your Lordship’s attention to Archdeacon Laffan, and 
I am speaking of him, and I ask your Lordship whether you consider that, if he 
is as conscientious a clergyman as you described him to be, he could reconcile it 
to himself to continue to do the business of a pacificator, if he considered that the 
tendency of that business were to encourage the crime of perjury ? — I do not 
think he would willingly do it. 

11980. Would he do it willingly or unwillingly; could he reconcile it to his 
conscience, having the character you have described him to have? — I should think 
he could not, certainly not. 

11981. Now does it not result from that, that in the case of Archdeacon Laffan, 
at all events, the tendency of this business of a pacificator is not to encourage the 
crime of perjury ?— Upon my word I do think that the system of pacification does 
tend to increase the crime of peijury ; I do think so. 

11982. Your Lordship observes you have given us your opinion that the ten- 
dency ol this system of pacification is to increase the manufacture of fictitious 
votes r — Certainly. 

119S3. I call that the crime of perjury. Now what I ask your Lordship is 
this, whether you consider, you who have given in this as your belief and opinion, 
whether you are ol. opinion and believe another matter, namely, that Archdeacon 
Lallan would continue to act as a pacificator if he were of opinion that the 
tendency of the system was to increase the manufacture of fictitious votes ; in 
other words, to increase the crime of perjury; do you believe "that ? — I will 
not answer that question. 

11984. Ihen your Lordship declines answering that question? — Ido; I cer- 
tainly do not think Father Lallan would willingly encourage perjury : I am sure 
he would not willingly do it. 

11985. Would it not be willingly encouraging perjury, if the necessary ten- 
dency ol the system is to increase the crime of perjury, if he continued to act as 
a pacificator : That is going so much into the whole system of the thing that 
I could not answer that. ° 

11986. You hesitate to give an answer ? — Yes. 

11967. Your Lordship does not wish to answer that question ?— No, I do not ■ 
at the same time, of course, I do not wish to cast any aspersion on Father Laffan’s 
character, but I cannot go into his views and objects ; what he probably would do, 
or would not do, I cannot pretend to say. 

11988. But 1 am asking your own judgment; what is your own judgment; 
would you consider it consistent with the character of a conscientious man to 
continue to act as pacificator ?— I think it very likely he would not interfere much 
more. 

335 * e 4 11989. If 
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11989. 116 interfered at all, knowing his interference had a tendency to 

increase the crime of peijury, he would be acting inconsistently with the con- 
scientious discharge of his duty, would he not, as a clergyman ? I do not think 
he would do anything willingly wrong at all. 

2 1990. Either in that respect or any other ? — No. 

11991. Then, I believe, I may say,' that although it is your Lordship’s belief 
that this system of pacification has a tendency to increase the manufacture of fic- 
titious votes, it is not the belief of Archdeacon LaftanP-^-No; he might do his 
duty perfectly as a clergyman, at the same time not act as a partisan ; I say 
nothing more than that. 

11992. He would not act counter to his conscience, you state? — No, that I 
certainly do say. 

11993. I believe your Lordship has no doubt that Archdeacon Laftan does not 
consider that the tendency of the system of pacification is to increase the crime of 
perjury by increasing the manufacture of fictitious votes ? — I could not give an 
opinion on what he would say. 

1 1994. Your Lordship has stated you considered that the tenants in Tipperary 
were not free agents ? — I have. 

11995. That they first of all are unwilling to register, that they are pressed to 
register by these pacificators, and that their reason for being unwilling to register 
is, that they would wish to vote for their landlords? — They are afraid of the land- 
lords, on the one hand, and afraid of the agitators, on the other. 

11996. It is not that they are desirous to vote with their landlords ; you do not 
consider that the tenantry, speaking- generally, are very desirous to vote with their 
landlords ? — I think they are ; I should say they were ; as far as my experience 
goes, that they decidedly were. 

11997. Decidedly anxious to vote with tlieir landlords? — Yes, I should say so. 

11998. Does your Lordship give that character to the present tenantry of 
Tipperary, or throughout Ireland generally? — To Tipperary only. 

11Q99. Then the general character of the tenantry of Tipperary is, that they 
are desirous of obliging their landlords?- — I believe so. 

12000. Then is there a great deal of good-will subsisting between landlord and 
tenant in Tipperary ? — There is a great deal ; we have not had a contested elec- 
tion for many years now. 

12001. Iam not speaking of elections merely, but generally there is a great 
deal of good-will between landlord and tenant ? — Indeed, I should say there is. 

12002. And a very good understanding between the tenantry and the land- 
lords? — Yes. 

12003. And, in fact, the tenantry are attached to the landlords? — I should 
say, generally speaking, they were, especially on the larger properties. 

12004. Attached to their landlords ? — I should say so. 

12005. Very much attached to them? — Yes, I should say so. 

12006. And your Lordship has no doubt that that is the general character and 
state of things between landlord and tenant in Tipperary ?- — Yes, I should say it 
was, certainly. 

12007. And as to the priests, what is your Lordship’s opinion with respect to 
the relation which the tenants stand in to them ; do you consider them attached 
to the priests? — Yes, I do very much. 

120CS. Then, would you say they were more attached to the landlords than the 
priests ? — I could not answer that question. 

12009. Could your Lordship say, whether they are more attached to the priests 
than the landlords ? — Of course, as regards religion, they are naturally attached 
to the priests. 

12010. But, as regards temporal matters, could your Lordship say whether the 
general character of the lower class of people of Tipperary is to be more attached 
to the priests than to their landlords ? — Really there are such different priests and 
such different landlords that it is quite impossible to say; I could not answer that 
question. 

12011. Therefore, your Lordship cannot say whether, upon the whole, the lower 
class of people of Tipperary are more attached to the priests than the landlords? 
— That is a very nice question ; I should not like to give an answer to that. 

12012. But your Lordship has no doubt, they are very much attached to their 
landlords ? — No doubt that on a great number of estates they are. 

12013. But 
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12013. But those are the large estates, I think your Lordship said? — I am taking 
the estates of above 1,500/. or 2,000/. a year. 

12014. But the greater part of the estates are about that, are they not ; or at 
least a very large proportion of the gentry have estates about 1,500/. a year; 
among the gentry ? — Yes. 

12015. So that I may say, that upon the greater part of the estates the tenantry 
are very much attached to their landlords ? — I should think so, generally speak- 
ing ; I should say they were. 

12016. That they would rather oblige the landlords than the priests? — Then 
comes in the system of intimidation, and that is very difficult to say. 

12017. I am speaking of mere good-will; you could not say whether they are 
more willing to oblige the landlords than the priests? — I cannot answer that 
question ; it is a very nice question. 

12018. Then you could not say whether they are more willing to oblige the 
landlords than the priests ? — No, it is very difficult. 

12019. Could your Lordship say whether they would be more willing to oblige 
the priests than the landlords ; does it not occur to your Lordship that they would 
be more anxious to oblige the priests than the landlords ? — It quite depends on the 
sort of man, the sort of possession he was in, and the sort of property he held : 
the more property a man has the less he cares about the priests. 

12020. And, probably, the less about the landlord? — J think he is more in- 
clined to go with his landlord. 

12021. You think the more property he has the more he is inclined to go with 
his landlord ? — I do. 

12022. Is that your Lordship’s experience, that the more property a man has 
the more inclined he is to go with his landlord ? — I do think so. 

1 2023. Have you not known instances of many, what are called independent 
tenants, voting against their landlords ? — That depends entirely on the tenure, that 
applies to your argument. 

1 2024. A tenant of property, does he not stand in the position to be inde- 
pendent of his landlord ? — I think the more property he has the more inclined he 
is to go with his landlord ; that is the result of my experience. 

12025. The great mass of the tenants, however, are not persons that you would 
call men of property ? — If you take the 10/. freeholders, I can answer the ques- 
tion ; persons above 10/., I think, would rather go with their landlords, if they 
dared. J 

12026. Then, that is your Lordship’s impression, that the great bulk of the 
tenants of 10 /. and upwards, would rather oblige the landlords than the priests ? — 
Yes, if they dared ; if it were not for the general svstem of agitation and intimi- 
dation throughout the country ; I do not mean the priests’ intimidation, but the 
general intimidation ; I do think they would go with their landlords rather than 
go with the priests, beyond that value. 

12027. Ten pounds and upwards ? — Yes ; the higher you go the more I think 
they will stand by their landlords. 

12028. The higher you go, more approaching the class of gentry? — What I 
call bettermost people ; stout farmers. 

12029. Being ot the class of gentry, and looking forward to become members 
of that class ? — That is rather too high a ratio to take. 

12030. You would not go so high as that? — No. 

12031. By even those who approach within some distance? — The more you 
increase the value of the tenant, the more his property is, the more I think he is 
out of the hands of the priest, and the more he would be likely to oblige his land- 
lord. That is my feeling ; and I should also add, the more he is out of the power 
of the general troublesome people of the country. 

12032. On the other hand, does it occur to your Lordship that persons of the 
class you describe, substantial farmers, and even higher still than that, that they 
are persons who would be likely to think for themselves on political matters ; would 
they not be more independent of the politics of the landlords, as you say they 
would be of the priests ? — Yes ; I think that the more property that most of the 
people have, — the tenants of respectable classes in the country, — the more property 
they have, the more likely they are to vote against any fact connected with agita- 
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tion. I think the more respectable the people, the more they are inclined to go 
against great changes, organic changes. 

12033. Then is it your Lordship’s experience, that the more respectable and 
wealthy the people of the tenantry of Tipperary, that the more likely they are to 
become conservatives ?— I do think so indeed ; I do, really. 

12034. Then that is your Lordship’s impression, that as the tenantry increase 
in wealth they approximate to conservatism? — I think so; they are afraid of 
riots and troubles, and tumults. 

12035. Then it is not for the love of conservatism, hut for the fear of revolu- 
tion ? — The fear of revolution. 

12036. So that it is fear that operates upon them, and not love ? — I should put 
it decidedly on the fear of revolution and tumult ; I think so. They think their 
property is safer. 

12037. Does that feeling exist very generally in the county of Tipperary, the 
fear of revolution, I mean, among the tenantry ? — I think it does among the 
superior classes of the tenantry; among people who hold 50 and 150 acres of 
land. Those sort of men, I think, are very much alarmed at it. 

12038. Are they Catholics generally? — All. 

12039. Is it your Lordship’s impression that those men, whom you have now 
described, in the event of a contest for Tipperary, will vote with Protestant land- 
lords, and will not vote with the present candidates? — That is the question that 
remains to be decided at the next election ; I have not canvassed. 

12040. I am merely asking your Lordship’s opinion ? — I have not canvassed 
the people at all, and therefore I really cannot answer that question. My impres- 
sion is, that a great number will go with the landlord, and a great number stay 
away ; that is quite ideal. 

12041. Now, you mentioned you had heard from Catholic gentlemen who 
had been at the association in Dublin ; do you mean by that gentlemen magis- 
trates ? — I do, gentlemen magistrates. 

12042. From several, did you say? — Three; two or three, but I have two in 
my eye. 

1 2043. I ask, are they conservatives ? — I do not think that there is a single 
Catholic gentleman who has joined anything of a conservative society, or can 
be called a conservative, further than perhaps they are called conservative 
Catholics, and so on ; they have not joined the other party ; they have stood 
aloof from it. 

12044. When I asked your Lordship whether they were conservatives, they 
are persons who in the country are called conservatives ? — No, not so far as 
that; you do not know which way they will go. 

12045. Is that the rumour or the opinion about there, that they have a con- 
servative turn? — They are people who are very glad to get all the lands into their 
own hands, if they can, for fear of accidents ; that is the truth. 

12046. What accidents? — Revolution. 

12047. the event of a revolution, will they be better off with the lands in 
their own hands ? — They think so. 

1 2048. And are they acting upon that system, getting the lands into their own 
hands ? — I could not answer that question, for it might bring other people into 
disturbance in Ireland ; it would not he safe. 

12049. There were thvee gentlemen from whom your Lordship got this infor- 
mation ? — Yes, two or three ; one is not a magistrate' 

12050. But one of them you are sure is? — I am quite sure of two. 

1 205 1 • Then, w’as it tvro or three ?■ — Three who have attended two or three 
times apiece. 

12052. Accidentally, when in Dublin? — Yes. 

12 ° 53 - And it is the impression of your Lordship, from the conversations you 
had with them, that the committees you spoke of up-stairs were private and secret 
bodies ? — Private bodies, certainly ; yes. 

1 2054. And that they were in the habit of sending private instructions ? — 
Managing the whole business. 

12055. But sending down instructions to pacificators ?— To pacificators and 
others. 

12056. Mr. 
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12056. Mr. Slieil, you mentioned, appeared as counsel: — He appeared to 
advocate his own cause. 

12057. Mr. Sheil is the sitting Member? — Yes. 

1205S. Well, he very naturally attended the registry, which is, in fact, vital to 
him ? — Of course. 

12059. And Mr. Sheil, then, did not act as counsel, but he acted as the party 
concerned ? — Certainly, he acted as both ; in fact, I should say both. 

12060. He happened to be accidentally a counsellor; but have you any doubt, 
if Mr. Shiel were not a barrister, knowing his disposition, zeal and energy, that if 
he appeared at the registry, being Member for the county, he would have acted 
in the same way? — He would not have been allowed to speak. 

12061. Then it was in the character of counsel that he was allowed to speak? 
— Just so. 

1 2062. So that he was allowed to speak being counsel, but in point of fact he 
spoke for himself? — Yes ; nobody is allowed to speak at all but counsel. 

1 2063. Chairman^ Do you consider if Archdeacon Laff'an entertained the same 
conscientious opinions that you do, he could have made that violent speech to 
which you alluded in the early part of your evidence as to pacificators ? — I cannot 
exactly answer that question, but the object of the speech was to create agitation, 
to keep up the spirit of agitation, I should say, was the object of that speech, for 
political motives in the county. 

12064. Do you conceive it was the part of a conscientious person, looking 
calmly at the question, to keep up the spirit of agitation ? — Why, party spirit runs 
so high in that county that the priesthood certainly do not consider they are action- 
wrong in addressing the people against tithes and against various other political 
subjects. 

12065. What description of property have you in Clonmel? — A great part of 
the manor mills are mine. 

12066. You have not many small houses there? — No, very few small houses i 
some few good houses ; middling ones. 

12067. Are the rents in Clonmel generally, to your knowledge, about the real 
value of the houses, or are they higher or lower than the real value ? — No, I should 
think that the value of the houses in Clonmel was very justly ascertained ; indeed 
houses were rather cheap in Clonmel some time ago, but now they are dearer ; I 
understand that now they are dearer ; times have improved lately. 

1206S. Mr. Serjeant The Chairman has asked you about the character 

of the speech of Archdeacon Laffan ; have you not heard of clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church making very violent speeches and preaching very violent sermons 
on the other side of the question, and being very conscientious men all the time ? — 
I have not heard of their preaching very violent sermons ; I have heard of clergy- 
men making very violent speeches. 

12069. -And very conscientious men ? — I believe so. 

12070. So that it comes to this, that if any conscientious Roman-catholic clergy- 
man has made violent speeches, Protestant clergymen have done the same thing? — 
I never heard a Protestant clergyman make but one very violent speech in my life, 
and he was considered a madman. 

12071. But you have heard of such things? — I have, and seen them in the 
newspapers. 

12072. Of Protestant clergymen who were conscientious men ? — Yes. 

12073. Making very violent speeches on political matters? — Yes, on both sides-; 
clergymen interfered too much, I am sorry to say. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Serjeant Ball. I Mr. Serjeant Jackson. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. Mr. Lefroy. 

Mr. Hamilton. ] Lord Granville Somerset. 

Lord GRANVILLE SOMERSET, in the Chair. 



Patrick Rivers , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

12074. WHAT are you ? — I live on my own fortune ; I live on property which. 
I derive out of Clonmel. 

12075. Where do you reside? — At 22, Upper Gloucester-place. 

12076. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Your father was a freeman of Clomnel ? — He 
was. 

12077. He was a Roman-catholic ? — He was. 

1 2078. And you are also a Roman-catholic ? — I am. 

12079. Your father is not living ? — No, he his not. 

12080. When did he die? — In the year 1796. 

12081. Are you a freeman of Clonmel? — I look upon myself to be a free- 
man. 

12082. Were you ever admitted a freeman? — Never. 

12083. Did you ever apply for your freedom? — I did; I applied in right of 
birth. 

12084. Were you the eldest son? — I am the only son; I applied in right of 
birth to the town-clerk of the town for the cocket of my freedom. 

12085. Who was that? — Mr. Labarte. 

12086. What time was this ? — In 1800 or 1801. 

12087. Then that was the father of the present Mr. Labarte? — Yes, the 
father of the present Mr. Labarte, who was town-clerk at the time; it must have 
been after that when I came of age. 

12088. 'What was the town-clerk’s reply to your application? — He told me 
that I should apply to Mr. Bagwell. 

12089. Did he question your right to it? — He did partly question my right 
to it ; but he said, that if I applied to Mr. Bagwell, he thought that Mr. Bagwell 
would grant it by favour, and I refused to do so ; my reason for refusing to do 
so was, I was a 60?. freeholder of the county, and at that time there was an 
expectation of a gentleman setting up for the county, who was the father of the 
present Lord Donoughmore, and I said that I could not vote for Mr. Bagwell if 
Colonel Hutchinson, who was my captain of the yeomanry corps, set up against 
him. 

1 2090. You declined applying to Mr. Bagwell to be admitted as a favour ? — 
Yes, I did. 

12091. The town-clerk, to whom you applied for admission as of right, 
declined admitting you as of right?— Certainly ; and I spoke to him frequently 
upon the subject, and he afterwards declined, and referred me to Mr. Bagwell. 

12092. He declined admitting you as of right ? — Yes, always. 

12093. He said you might apply to Mr. Bagwell for it as a favour? — He 
stated that he had no doubt that Mr. Bagwell would grant it to me, if I applied 
to him ; I said it is a matter of no consequence, and I would not apply, for I did 
not wish to be under an obligation to Colonel Bagwell. 

12094. Mr. Hamilton.'] Did you ever apply for a mandamus? — No, never. 

12095. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know Mr. Edward Serjeant of Clonmel? 
—I do. 

12096. Do you know whether he is a freeman or not? — I do not know 

whether 
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whether he is or not ; I have heard that he is a freeman lately, made in right 
of birth, but he is not the eldest son of his father. 

1 2097. Do you know his father ? — He lived within 10 or 20 yards from where 
I lived. 

12098. Was he the eldest son?— No, he was the third son. 

12099. Do you know the eldest? — No. 

12100. What is his name ? — Henry. 

12101. Is he living? — He is; he is barrackmaster of Cahir ; William was the 
second brother, and Edward the third. _ . 

12102. Chairman.'] At the time you applied to take out your freedom, it w T as 
the object of Mr. Bagwell to confine the freemen to as small a number as pos- 
sible r I should think so : my father was made by Lord Mountcasliel when the 

borough belonged to him. 

12103. Of course Mr. Labarte, as Mr. Bagwells friend and agent, would do 
all he could to restrict the number, and to throw every impediment in the way 
of persons taking out their freedom, unless he was assured that those persons 
were friendly to Mr. Bagwell s interest — Most undoubtedly. 

12104. Mr. Serjeant Ball] Was Mr. Labarte the agent of Mr. Bagwell?— He 
was not his regular agent. 

1210.5. Was he his agent in any sense?— He was his right hand man in 
everything about the town. . 

12106. You have stated that you never applied for a mandamus to admit you 
as a freeman ? — Never ; I knew another gentleman who applied, Mr. CasteU, 
whose grandfather and great grandfather were freemen of the town, and his 
father and he told me that he applied and was not admitted. . 

12107. Were you resident or non-resident? — I was resident in Clonmel. 

12108. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Why did you never apply for a mandamus? — 
Because I did not think it worth while to go to the expense of it. 

12109. Did Mr. Castell state that he had frequently applied ?— He told 
me so. 

12110. In right of birth ? — Yes. , 

12111. Mr. Lefroy.] Did he tell you the reason he was not admitted - — No, 
he did not tell me the reason. 

12112. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Did he ever tell you that he ever applied for 
a writ of mandamus ? — Never. 

12113. Or took any step? — Never. 

12114. Mr. Lefroy.] Had he expressed any disposition towards Mr. Bagwell, 
or against him ?— I think he was rather friendly to Mr. Bagwell ; I voted for 
Colonel Bagwell afterwards, though I never asked him a favour, when Colonel 
Hutchinson did not set up. 

12115. But if Colonel Hutchinson had set up, you would have voted for him 
against Colonel Bagwell ? — Yes, I would. 

12116. Mr. Serjeant Ball] You do not consider it extraordinary that the 
inhabitants of Clonmel should not proceed by mandamus, and quarrel with their 
landlord. Colonel Bagwell ? — Certainly not. 

12117. Mr. Hamilton.] At the period you made the application there, was no 
difference between the privileges of the honorary freemen and of the freemen 
by right ? — I should imagine not; at that time they said that some men were 
free of trade, but were not free to vote for the Representatives in Parliament ; 
that was the opinion about the town ; in fact, there was no question of voting 
for the Member at that period. . 

12118. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] You are aware that at that period it was not 
unco mm on to admit persons to such a qualified freedom for the purpose of trade, 
under the rules of Charles 2, in order to encourage settlers in the towns ?— Yes ; 
I heard that Mr. Bagwell never demanded any tolls of the Quakers, whether they 
were free or not. . . 

12119. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Is that what you mean by a qualified admission 
to the freedom ? — Yes ; the tolls were not demanded from them. 

12120. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Did you ever hear, that under the new rrnfo 
of Charles 2, settlers obtained their freedom for the purposes of trade in dif- 
ferent corporations of Ireland, not thereby obtaining any right for voting for 
Members of Parliament ? — I do not doubt that I might have heard of it. _ 

12121. Did you ever hear of such qualified freedom as that being admitted, in 
Clonmel, for example ? — No, I never did. 

-e o 12122. But 
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1212-2. But you have heard of the new rules of Charles 2 for the encourage- 
ment of Protestant settlers ? — Yes, I have. 

12123. The Quakers you have spoken of as being admitted free, you consider 
to have been for the purpose of encouraging trade ? — All by favour, but not one 
of them in that wav. 

12124. Do not you think they were admitted for the. encouragement of trade? 
— No, they were admitted by favour, because Mr. Bagwell knew that the Quakers 
would do whatever he pleased. 

12125. Were those Quakers admitted to the general freedom of the town ?— 
To the general freedom of the town, I believe ; I knew some of them in my own 
neighbourhood. 

12126. Mr. Serjeant Ball] By favour of Mr. Bagwell?— No doubt of it. 

12127. Mr. Hamilton.'] In the same manner that it was suggested to you by 
Mr. Labarte that you might obtain your freedom ? — Yes. 

12128. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] If you had been admitted to the freedom as- 
a matter of favour, you would have been at liberty to have voted at the elections ? 
— I suppose so. 

12129. Mr. Lefroj/.] Was it not understood that every man that was admitted 
by favour was bound in honour to support Mr. Bagwell ? — Certainly, I should 
think so. 

12130. And that was the difference between being admitted by favour and being 
admitted by right ? — Undoubtedly. 

12131. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] In the course of your experience, did you ever 
hear of a single instance of a man being admitted in any other way than by 
favour ? — Never. 

12132. Mr. Lefroj/.] Do not you think that was the best way to secure the 
borough ? — Undoubtedly ; it prevented a contested election. 



Mr. John Butler, called in ; and further Examined. 

12133. Mr. Serjeant Ball] YOU have been an applotter of the county charges 
and parish cess in Clonmel? — I have. 

12134. In point of fact, is not the applotment laid on without any sworn 
valuation ? — The applotters are not sworn, at least, I was never sworn. 

12135. You consider it the practice that they should not be sworn? — It is. 

12136. You are not speaking now of the cess collected under the 9 Geo. 4 ?— 
No, I am speaking of the other cesses, such as providing for foundlings, coffins/ 
for the poor and county charges. 

12137. You have been also a commissioner under the 9 Geo. 4 ? — I liave- 

12138. You have been twice elected commissioner? — I was elected in 1 S31, 
and re-elected in 1834. 

12139. Will you state whether it is your impression that the valuation of 
1828 is over or under the true value of the houses? — I think it is under. 

12140. Is that the general impression of the commissioners? — It is, I believe. 

12141. If that be so, why have not the commissioners proceeded to have 
a new valuation made ? — That would be attended with a good deal of expense, 
and the new commissioners entered on them duties for the purpose of saving 
to the people ; and they did so ; they reduced the tax, in the first instance, from 
4 d. to Slid, for the first class, and so in proportion upon the three rates. 

12142. Then the new commissioners elected- in 1831, and their successors 
elected in 1 834, have been more economical in the disbursement of the cess 
than them predecessors ? — They have ; they have reduced the rates upon the 
three different classes. 

12143. That you state to be the reason why the commissioners have not pro- 
ceeded to have a new valuation made ? — Yes ; it would be attended with a good- 
deal of expense, perhaps 30?., and we did not want to raise the tax; we had 
plenty of means to carry on the business of the town. 

12144. Mr. Hamilton.] Can you state what proportion the expenditure of 
the present commissioners bears to the expenditure of the commissioners of 
1828 ? — I believe there is very little difference; it is something more now, be- 
cause the gas contractor raised the gas on the second commissioners. 

12145. Mr. 
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12145. Mr. Seijeant Ball.'] Then how are you enabled to reduce the rates? 

We were handed over the sum of 80 1. which they had on hand by the first 
commissioners, which enabled us to reduce in the first instance, and also there 
were new houses built, and houses altered and repaired, that we took into the 
valuation in 1831. 

12146. So that the rates have been more productive ? — They have. 

12147. Mr. Hamilton.'] But the commissioners have not been more econo- 
mical ? — They have been as much so as they possibly could. 

12148. But you have not reduced the expenditure lower than the first com- 
missioners ? — We have reduced the tax a halfpenny in the pound on houses 
under 10 /., three farthings on houses under 20 1, and one penny on houses 
over 20 l. 

12149. Have you reduced the expenditure ? — No, we were not able to reduce 
the expenditure. 

12150. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Have not you stated that the expenditure has 
been rather increased ? — Yes ; Mr. Graham raised the price of the gas, and on 
that account we were obliged to raise a fraction again in 1834. 

12151. Mr. Serjeant Jackson. ~] Did the reduction of the tax arise from the 
saving of your predecessors in office, who have handed you over a balance ? — 
That, with the new houses. 

12152. Then so far as that balance went, it was the saving of your predeces- 
sors which enabled you to make the reduction ? — So I say ; but we had at the 
end of the first three years the sum of 40 1. odd on hand, that we handed over 
to the next commissioners. 

12153. Chairman.'] Are not you aware of the various clauses of the Act of 
Parliament under which the commissioners are bound to act ? — I think I know 
something about it. 

12154. Are you aware that it is the duty of the commissioners, in the first 
Instance, to make a valuation of the full and proved yearly value of all houses, 
&c. in each of the towns ? — I do not consider that to be incumbent upon them. 

12155. Are you not aware that it is unjust upon the parties who do pay 
upon the proper yearly value of their houses if other parties are rated too low ? 
— If they conceive themselves overrated they have the power to appeal to the 
commissioners. 

12156. Have there been many appeals of that description ? — Very few. 

12157. Is it not also a provision of the Act, that parties dissatisfied with the 
assessment may appeal to the commissioners as well upon the ground of ine- 
quality as upon the ground of overrating ? — I believe so, and they have 
done so. 

1215$. In how many cases ? — There are very few indeed. 

12159. Then the feeling of the people in Clonmel generally is, that the valu- 
ation is not excessive with regard to themselves, nor insufficient nor inadequate 
of the premises belonging to other persons ? — I do not conceive, that they think 
it is oppressive or overrated, except in those instances. 

12160. Do they conceive it is unequal? — In two or three instances there was 
an appeal of that kind. 

12161. Can you mention them? — There was a man of the name of Ryan, in 
Main-street; he conceived he was rated higher than his neighbours, and he 
appealed, and the result was that he was reduced 5 1. 

12162. What was his rental? — £.45 I think it was, and he was reduced to 40 l. 

12163. Is that the only case ? — I do not remember any other. 

1,2 1 64.^ Had any alterations been made in the valuation of other houses 
oesides^ his ? — None that I recollect, except on the score of improvements. 

12165. You mean to state that no alteration has been made either by 
reducing or by cancelling altogether the valuation of other houses ? — I believe 
there were some cabins that were altogether taken off the books in consequence 
of being deteriorated. 

12166. When was this case of Ryan ? — I think it was in 1834. 

12167. You are aware of the. objections that were made to various voters 
before, the Committee of The House of Commons, in the year 1833, on the 
ground of under value ? — I know very little about that transaction. 

12168. Were you not aware that such allegations were made ? — I was aware of it. 

12169. Was it not notorious in Clonmel that both Mr. Bagwell’s party and 
Mr. Ronayne s party were about to object, or did object, to voters on the regis- 
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ter, on account of an under value, in the year 1833 ?-There were objections on 

both sides, so I heard. , , , 

12170. Did not the great body of those persons who were elected commis- 
sioners in 1834 know that to he the fact ? — I believe they did ; they must have 

“ But still they did not think it their duty to see that parties were 
raised if they were below the value ? — The people did not call for a new valuation. 

12172. Did not you, in the course of the year 1804, raise a good many houses 
in Clonmel i — In consequence of improvements and new houses. 

121-3. IV ere they not chiefly houses of a ralue exceeding 201. t I believe 
chiefly; there were some few houses under 10 l. . 

1V174 Did any of those parties complain of that increase of valuation .'—Not 
that” I recollect ; I do not doubt but they might have complained 

12175. Did any of those parties complain that individuals rated under 10/. 

had their houses rated at too low a value?— I did not hear that. 

1217b. As you considered it your duty to raise so many houses above the 
valuation of 201., in consequence of improvements and alterations, and there- 
fore to put them at then' just value, did you not also consider it your duty to 
raise the lower classes of houses under 10/. to them real value r— We could not 

1 . 1 1,:„1, rmlw tol/O rtlftnp PT/Pl-V tlll’P.P. VflflrR. 



10 z. to 10 /.. if it was m your power to raise a no use worm svi. lu ovt . 
did not alter the valuation of the houses valued in 1828, unless they underwent 
improvement. . . ... 

12178. Do you mean to say that you altered the valuation of no house, either 
in 1831 or 1834, that had not been improved ? — Except Ryan’s, and one or two 
more. ■ _ . 

12179. Mr. Serjeant Ball. J Were there many appeals t- — Yes. 

12180. Chairman.'] Was it not equally competent to you to raise the value of 
the lower class of houses, supposing they were undervalued? — We could not do 
it without a general valuation of the town. 

12181. What special directions are there in the Act calling upon you to raise 
the value of a house because it is improved? — We conceived that we were 
bound to do so, and to take into account any new or improved houses. 

12182. Were you not hound to take care that the valuation of the whole 
town was correct ? — I believe so. 

12183. Was not it equally your duty to raise the value of a house, even sup- 
posing it were not improved, wherever it should appear to you that the valua- 
tion of that house was not sufficient ? — There was no complaint of the valuation 
of 1 828 as being excessive, except in very few cases ; we. found we had sufficient, 
means to carry on the business, and we let the valuation rest. 

12184. Then so long as the commissioners felt they had plenty of money 
they did not conceive it their duty to see that the valuation should be actually 
correct ? — There was no complaint, except those few instances, and they were 
redressed. 

12185. But they considered it their duty to alter the valuation of houses of a 
certain class when they were improved, but not to raise the valuation of houses 
of a lower class, although that valuation might be much under the real value ? — 
If the lower class of houses were improved, we would consider it our duty to 
raise them also. 

12186. You considered it your duty to raise the higher class of houses from 
1 10 1 , to 118/., but not to raise the lower class of houses from 5/. or 6/. to 10/. ? 
— We sent the valuators about the town, and desired them to take an account 
of all houses built since 1828 that were not in the applotment book, and also to 
take an account of all improvements made. 

12187. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you mean whatever the value was, whether 
above 10 /. or under ? — Yes ; and he did so upon oath, and on that affidavit 
being regularly sworn before us, we acted upon it. 

121 8S. Do you say that there are only two or three instances in which 
houses under the value of 10 /. were improved ? — That was all, I believe. 

12189. But if there had been other instances, you would have raised the 
value proportionably ? — Not a doubt of it. 

121QO. Chairman.] Then are the Committee to understand, that of the 
whole class of houses in Clonmel of 10/. and under, only two or three were 

improved 
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improved between 1828 and 1834 ? — I do not know; we had the return of the 
valuators and the clerk upon oath. 

12191. Is not that the result of the evidence you have just given ? — I cannot 
tell that ; we sent the valuator with our clerk, and he made the return upon 
oath. 

12192. When the valuator makes his return upon oath, you have confidence 
in his valuation ? — We have. 

12193. Have not you great confidence in a valuator when he makes his 
return upon oath ? — Unquestionably, unless I knew him to be a dishonest man. 

12194. Were there not three valuators who returned the valuation upon oath 
in 1828 ? — There were. 

12195. Have you any reason to disbelieve those three persons’ oaths? — I do 
not know what their motive may be, but I know that they valued very low. 

1219b'. You state that when the valuator gives in his valuation upon oath 
you give credence to it; do you mean to say that the three valuators in 1828 
were persons of such character that you would not believe them upon their 
oath ? — By no means. 

1 2197. Did not they return the valuation of 1828 upon their oath ? — I believe 
they did. 

12198. Have you any doubt that that was a proper valuation in 1828 ? — 
I cannot say, but I know it was a low valuation ; as a proof of that, there were 
very few appeals for excessive valuation. 

12199. Were there any appeals upon the ground of insufficiency of valuation ? 
— That is very seldom the case ; a man would not complain that he was taxed 
too low. 

12200. Were there any appeals upon the ground of insufficiency of valuation 
as to other persons? — There were in the instance I stated ; there may have been 
an appeal or two. 

12201. Are not you aware that the Act of Parliament is just as conclusive 
upon the power of appeal as to insufficiency of valuation of other parties as it is 
foo excess of valuation on the part of the individual himself? — I believe it is in 
taking the general valuation of the town. 

12202. And still there have been only one or two cases of parties appealing 
upon the ground that the valuation of other persons was insufficient ? — Two- 
or three. 

12203. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] In the case of Ryan, was the appeal by reason of 
other persons having been valued too low ? — By reason that his house was higher 
rated than other houses. 

12204. The result of that appeal was, not that the valuation of other per- 
sons was raised, but that his valuation was lowered ? — Certainly. 

_ 1 2205. That appeal was on the ground of his house having been valued too- 
high ? — -That his house was not in proportion to his neighbours’ houses. 

12206. And the result of the appeal w'as, that his valuation was reduced? — 
It was. 

12207. Then, in substance, that was an appeal on the ground of his house 
having been valued too high ? — It was ; he was rated higher than his neigh- 
bours, and accordingly he w r as reduced 5 1. 

12208. It is not very likely that any persons would come forward for the 
purpose of increasing the valuation of their neighbours, if they could not reduce 
their own ? — Indeed, I cannot conceive that any man would. 

12209. Then cannot you account for there being no appeals on the ground 
of inequality in the valuation, except in two or three instances you allude to, 
from the circumstance, that unless the party appealing was to succeed in 
reducing the valuation of his own house he would gain nothing by raising the 
valuation of his neighbour’s ? — He would gain very little, to be sure. 

12210. He would gain only a fraction of a reduction in the tax? — That 
is all. 

12211. Chairman^] What was the rent of Ryan’s house ; what do you believe? 
it to be worth ?■ — I th ink it is worth 45 l . ; I believe he pays more rent for it ; 

I think he pays more than 50 1. for it. 

12212. Do you consider it consistent with the duty' of the commissioners, 
believing a house to be worth more than 45 l, to reduce it to 40 l. ? — I was. 
only one of the commissioners. 

12213. Hid you agree with that decision upon that occasion? — I did. 

g 12214. Do 
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12214. Do you conceive it to be consistent with your duty as a commis- 
sioner to reduce the valuation of a house to 40 1 . when you believed it was worth 
more than 45 l. ? — The man complained that he was higher rated than his 
neighbours ; we examined him about it, and the persons in his neighbourhood 
gave their opinions upon it ; he compared his house with a man of the name 
of O’Connell’s, who lives next door ; O’Connell has as good a house, and he has 
also a back concern, and Ryan has none ; under all the circumstances, the com- 
missioners agreed to make his the same as O’Connell s. 

12215. Mr. Seijeant JacksonT] Did you give your brother commissioners the 
benefit of your opinion, that Ryan’s house was, in your opinion, worth as much 
as 45 l. a year ? — Indeed, I do not know what I said at the time. 

12216. Did you institute any inquiry as to whether the other houses were 
not charged too low in comparison with their real value, or did you inquire 
only into the comparative rating ? — I think it was the comparative rating that 
was the question ; we were perfectly satisfied that the others were not over- 
rated. 

12217. Were you perfectly satisfied that they were not underrated ?—The 
rate was under the rent. 

12218. Do not you think it is the duty of the commissioners to see that all 
the houses be fairly rated ? — Yes, they are sworn to that. 

12219. Is it not as much their duty to see that they are not underrated as 
that they are not overrated ? — I think it is ; but they have no power, unless 
when there is a general valuation, of altering it. 

12220. Have not they the power of causing that general valuation to be 
made ? — I believe only every three years. 

12221. Are you rightly understood to say that when you sent out your valu- 
ators upon their triennial valuation, your instructions to them were to see 
whether there were new houses, and whether there were houses improved, and 
not to see whether the houses were truly or correctly valued r — It was only to 
give an account of the new houses and the improved houses. 

12222. But not to see whether the houses were truly and correctly valued ? — 
Certainly not ; there was no complaint of the valuation of 1828. 

12223. Mr. Serieant Ball.'] And for that purpose there should be a general 
valuation of the whole town ? — I should say so, which would cost at least 30 I. 
The first valuators were paid 30 I. for valuing the town. 

1 2224. And the new houses would, of course, have made the valuation some- 
what more expensive ? — It would considerably ; it would cost 10 1 . more, or 
perhaps more than that. 

12225. Chairman .J When was the valuation of Ryan’s house altered? — Ido 
not know whether it was in 1834 or 1835 ; there is a power every year to alter. 

1 2226. Do you mean to say that there is a power every year to alter the 
valuation ? — I think so, upon appeals. 

12227. Was Mr. Graham’s house ever altered ? — I do not recollect that it was; 
the house was divided and subdivided between the families. I do not know 
whether there was any alteration in the valuation. 

12228. Was there any alteration in Counsellor Mulcahy’s ? — I do not re- 
collect. 

12229. Was there any alteration in Mr. Bianconi’s? — I think there was a 
stable or some outhouse of Ills. 

i 2230. Was there any alteration in Mr. Davis’s, of Market-street ? — I do not 
know. 

12231. What are the rates at which the different classes are now valued? — 
The first rate is 3 i d. from 5 l. to 10 l, the second 5 § d., and the third 7 \d. 

12232. Is it not a great object for persons coming under the thir d class that 
the first class should be fully rated ?~Ht would lower the tax upon them so 
much. 

1 2233. But they choose rather to pay more than to take the trouble of ap- 
pealing ? — No, I do not say any such thing ; it is a proof that they did not find 
themselves overvalued ; if they did they would appeal. 

1 2234. What is the value of Mr. Graham’s house ? — I do not know ; it is a 
very large house. 

1 2235. What would be the value of Mr. Pedder’s house ? — It is a very fine 
house ; I could not say the value ; it is worth a good deal ; one of the best houses 
in Gonmel ; a fine garden, offices and ground attached to it. 

12236. What 
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12236. Wliat would be the value of Mr. Mulcahy’s ? — I believe he pays 35 1 . 
or 40 1 , a year rent. 

12237. Mr. Serjeant Ball'] Were you understood to say that the houses in 
the neighbourhood of Ryan’s were valued under the rent ?■ — I believe they were 
in almost all cases ; O’Connell’s was not, because he built it himself, 'and is 
living a long time in it. 

12238. You have stated that in almost all cases the houses in Clonmel were 
valued under the rent in 1828 ? — I think so. 

12239. Then, if so, must not that valuation in 1828 have been an under- 
valuation ? — I have no doubt at all of it. 

12240. You yourself have some houses in Clonmel ? — I have. 

12241. Have you a tenant of the name of Barrett ? — He was a tenant of mine. 
12242. Where was his house? — In New-street. 

12243. Wliat rent did he pay you ? — £. 9 a year. 

1 2244. Do you consider that that was the full value of that house ?— No ; 
I was paid more rent for it before I let it to Barrett ; I was paid 10 l. a year for it! 

1 2245. Why did you let it to him for 9 l. r— Because I considered him to be 
a good mark for the rent. 

12246. Is his name Timothy ? — Yes. 

12247. Wliat do you consider to be the value of the house to Barrett?— It 
must be worth 10 /. ; I could get 10 1 . a year for it. I was paid 10 l. for it before. 
I could have got 11/. a year for it when I gave it to Barrett, and I gave the pre- 
ference to him, conceiving him a good tenant and an honest man, and would 
pay the rent in advance if required. 

12248. Do you consider that that is a common practice in Ireland to let 
houses imder the value ? — I do. 

12249. Do you know many instances ? — Ido; those that make a difference 
between a good and bad tenant do it. 

12250. Mr. Hamilton.] Is it usual where houses are let under them value to 
require a payment in advance ? — Sometimes it is. 

12251. Mr. Seijeant Ball'] It is an inducement to let the premises under 
their value when he gets the payment in advance? — It is a sort of security that 
he will hold the house for 1 2 months at least. 

12252. Mr. Hamilton.'] In that case the value of the advance would, of course, 
have to be added to the tenant’s interest? — Of course it would; he loses the 
interest of the money, of course. 

,22 53- Chairman.] How long has Barrett been your tenant? — I think about 
five years. 

12254. What is he valued at in the valuation books ? — I do not know whether 
lie is on the books at all. 

12 2 .55- Ho you or do you not know that this house is not valued? — I do not 
know. 

1 2256. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] Was he living there in the year 1828 ? — He was not. 

. 122 57- Chairman.] Look at the present valuation book and see whether he is 
m the book [ The same being shown to the Witness] ? — I do not see his name 
in this book. 

12258. Mr. Seijeant Jackson.] Were you aware that his house was one that 
ought to be valued ? — I think it ought to be valued. 

1 2259. Did not you think it your duty as a commissioner to see that your 
own or your tenant’s house was valued ? — He has not been my tenant for the 
last three years. 

12260. Was he your tenant in 1834 ? — I do not think he was ; I parted with 
him at that time. 

12261. Who lives in the house now? — The same man. 

12262. Mr. Lefroy.] Was the house built in 1834? — It was. 

12263. Was it built in 1828 ? — No, it was not; in 1831 it was not finished. 
12264. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Can you account for the valuator whom the 
commissioners employed in 1 834 not having included this in his valuation ? — 

I cannot. 

12265. Have you sold your interest in that house ? — I have ; I parted with it. 
12266. Mr. Seijeant Jackson.] But you knew the house ? — I did. 

12267. And you knew it to be a house that ought to be assessed? — I did. 
1226S. Then why did you not think it your duty to see that it was rated?— 
t never occurred to me ; it was more the duty of the valuators. 

335 - g 2 12269. Were 
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12260. Were not 5-011 sworn to tlie due discharge of your duty, and was not 
it part of your duty to see that all houses were properly rated ?— It escaped my 
recollection. . 

12270. When did you sell the house r — In 1834, I think. 

12271. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Was it before or after the commissioners em- 
ployed the valuators, in 1834, to go and value the new houses that you parted 
with your interest in that house ? — It was before the last valuation of the new 
houses, in 1834, that I parted with it. 

12272. You were asked, were y-ou not sworn to do your dut5 r as a commis- 
sioner ; is it any part of your duty as a commissioner to go about the town 
yourself, and to observe the new houses and to see that the} r are valued .■ I do 
not think it is. . . .. . , . . 

12273. Is not the mode in which the commissioners discharge then* duty by 
sending out a valuator, who is sworn to do his duty, to value the new houses 
I conceive that to be the proper way. 

12274. And if that house is not included in the valuation, y-ou have 110 doubt 
that it was owing to some error in the valuator ? — It must have been. 

1 2275. Mr. Lefroyi] Did the commissioners cast their eye over the valuation ? 
— They did. 

1 2276. Did they feel it their duty to look at it ? — No doubt of it. 

12277. If so, how came it that you did not see that this house was omitted 
out of that valuation ? — I do not know ; it did not occur to me. 

1227S. How long had Barrett been your tenant before you sold the place ? — 
I believe he was two or three years. 

1 2279. Had any valuation taken place between the building of the house and 
your selling it ? — I believe not ; there is a certain time allowed before those new 
houses are brought into the valuation book. 

12280. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] What time is allowed upon the new houses e 
— There may be 12 months or there may be more ; until they are finished. 

12281. Do you mean that the commissioners allow a grace of that kind ? — 
The commissioners do not, but it so happens sometimes. 

12282. Is there any understanding to that effect ? — There is not. 

12283. Do you think it was necessary- for y-ou to go about the town y r ourself, 
to ascertain whether \-our own house was there ; did not you know it was there 
without going to walk about the town ? — I did. ; and I do not know the reason 
why the valuator did not value the house. 

12284. Could not you have known of your own house, sitting as a commis- 
sioner, without going out and walking about the town r — I suppose so. 

12285. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Had it ceased to be your own house when the 
last valuation was made ? — It had. 

12286. Mr. Serjeant Jac/cson.] But was not that a house that ought to have 
been valued ? — No doubt. 

12287. You do not think that the changing the owner of the house made any 
alteration in the propriety of rating it ? — No. 

12288. Although the valuator omitted his duty in not charging it, did not y-ou 
omit your duty in not seeing that it was charged ? — I do not know that I did ; 
we are not able to attend regularly at the meetings ; it is so with every body of 
men ; they are all men of business, and cannot attend every meeting day. 

12289. How many of them do attend upon the average? — From seven to 10 
or 12 is the most that attend. 

12290. How often in a year do they- attend? — They have attended very often; 
they- take it in rotation. 

12291. How many times in the year did you attend ? — -It is impossible for me 
to say; there are 12 meetings in the year ; I might have attended seven or eight, 
or nine meetings. 

12292. Was not that a sufficient opportunity- for y-ou to have examined the 
valuation, and to see whether this house was included ? — It did not occur to me. 

12293. Mr. Lefroy.~\ To whom did you sell the house? — To Mr. Walshe. 

12294. Did y-ou sell it as a house free from tax ? — No, I made no condition 
of the kind. 

12295. Mr. Serjeant Jackson^] Would the house sell better being liable to 
tax, or being free from it ? — I should suppose it would sell better without the 
tax ; but there was no such condition in this case. 

12296. There was nothing expressed? — Nor understood either. 

12297. Do 
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12297. Do you mean to say that the purchaser did not know whether it was 
charged or not ? — I do not know whether he did or not. 

12298. Would not a prudent man inquire ? — I think he would. 

12299. Was he a prudent man? — Yes, I suppose so. 

12300. What Mr. Walshe was it? — The witness that was here. 

12301. Chairman.] Mr. Walshe has told us that Mr. Stokes, Mr Hackett and 
Mr. Butler are very intelligent men ; that they are all men of business, and that 
they attend very closely to the discharge of their several duties ; do not you con- 
sider that it is a most important duty for the commissioners to attend to upon 
their entering into office to see that the valuation is correct ? — They have done it 
as much as they could. 

1 2302. You have stated that the commissioners sometimes attend more closely 
and sometimes less ; is it not their particular duty to attend closely in the early 
part of their commission, when it is necessary to determine upon the valuation 
of the houses ? — I think it is their duty when they can spare time. 

12303. How soon after the election of commissioners in 1834 did they attend 
to the valuation of the houses ? — I think very soon after ; in the month of August 
they are sworn. 

12304. Then it was some time in August that this valuation took place? — In 
August or September, I think. 

12305. Was not Timothy Barrett, according to this register, registered on the 
16th July 1833?— I believe he was. 

12306. Therefore he had been upwards of a twelvemonth upon the register 
as holding a house value 10?., and still he was omitted being put upon the 
valuation books ? — I cannot account for that. 

1 2307. Mr. Lefroy.] At what time were you appointed ? — I was appointed first 
in 1831. 

12308. When were you re-elected ? — In 1834. 

1 2309. Then in the very same year during which you were appointed a com- 
missioner you sold the house to Walshe ? — It was while I was a commissioner. 

12310. Was not the circumstance of selling the house calculated to bring to 
your mind the existence of such a house ? — It was. 

12311. How came it that you did not, at that time, look to see whether the 
house was valued ? — I did not conceive it my business. 

12312. Has it ever since been valued? — I do not know ; there has been no 
general valuation. 

12313. But that is a new-built house, and therefore ought to be valued by the 
valuator when he goes round to value the new houses ? — Certainly ; I do not 
know whether it is valued ; I have no interest in its being valued or not. 

12314. But Walshe had an interest in its not being valued? — I believe not; 
Walshe has parted with it also. 

Mr. Patrick John Keily, called in ; and further Examined. 

1 2315. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] DO you know the house occupied by Mr. Timothy 
Barrett, in New-street ? — I do. 

12316. Do you know whether that is on the valuation or not ? — It is not. 

12317. Can you account for that house not being valued ? — I cannot. . 

12318. Do you consider it above the value of 10?. ? — -Yes ; I consider it of the 
value of 10?. 

12319. Was it built at the time of the last valuation of 1834 ? — I am not quite 
sure of that ; if built in 1834, it must have been omitted by the valuator. 

12320. Can you account for it? — I cannot; more than I think it must have 
been omitted by the valuator. 

12321. On what principle ? — I do not know. 

Mr. John Butler, further Examined. 

12322. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] YOU did not consider it any part of your duty as 
a commissioner to scrutinize the valuation made by j'our sworn valuator, in order 
to ascertain whether he had omitted any houses which he ought to have included 
in it ? — I did not. 

12323. You gave credit to his oath ? — Just so. . . 

1 2324. Have you ever heard any complaint as to the accuracy of his valuation . 
— -No ; but there was one person complained that he took into his valuation pre- 
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raises that were valued before, and we brought him to account about it, and it 
turned out to be a mistake ; the person showed that the premises were included 
in the first valuation. 

12325. Supposing that it was part of your duty to scrutinize the valuation 
made by the valuator, could you ascertain whether he omitted a house that he 
ought to have included in it, without yourself going about the town to ascertain 
what new houses were built since the last valuation, and then taking the valuation 
and comparing it with the result of your own observation ? — If I did it in one 
instance, I would be equally bound to do it in all. 

12326. Then the result would be this, that you should yourself become a 
valuator, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the valuation made by the 
sworn valuator was correct ? — Just so. 

12327. Mr. Lefroi/.'] Would it be necessary to do that in order to ascertain 
that your own house was omitted ? — Not as far as that house was concerned. 

12328. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Because you would have known it by not having 
to pay any rate ? — Just so. 

12329. Mr. Lefroi/.] Must not you have known it from looking and seeing 
that it was not mentioned in the return ? — I might have overlooked it, which 
I suppose I did. 

12330. Chairman.] Are you aware of the right of registry, as laid down in the 
Irish Reform Act ; as to the qualification that is necessary ? — I am. 

12331 . Are you not aware, that it requires that every occupier of a 10/. house 
who shall be admitted to register under the Act shall first of all occupy the 
premises six calendar months previous to the time of registry, and next shall 
have paid and discharged grand jury and municipal cesses, rates and taxes ? — I 
am aware of that. 

12332. It was a great advantage to parties therefore not to be upon the rate 
books, because it completely relieved them from the difficulty of that proviso ? — 
So it appears by that ; but the tax upon this house would be a trifling thing 
upon such a man as Barrett, a wealthy man ; it would not prevent him from 
exercising his right of voting. 

12333. But in that respect it makes the clause less stringent? — It does; but 
hi that case there would be no difficulty at all, as far as Barrett was concerned. 

1 2334. Must he not have been the occupier of his house for one half year 
previous to July 1833 ? — Yes, he must, of course. 

1 2335. Then when the valuation took place in August 1834 he must have been 
more than a year and a half in the possession of his house ? — Of course he must. 

1 2336. Was the house of the value of 10/. before it was finished? — Not before 
it was completely finished. 

3 2337. Then he was relieved, as far as municipal tax was concerned, of all 
pajmients above 18 months after his house was completed? — Yes, he was. 

12338. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Do you hold the office of pacificator in 
Clonmel ? — I am not aware of it. 

3 2 339- You never were appointed a pacificator ? — No, I got no such appoint- 
ment. 

1 2340. You never acted as such ? — I never did. 

12341. Is there any other person of your name in the town? — No person in 
my trade in the town ; there is a person of my name in the Irishtown. 

12342. Do you know Avhat a pacificator is ? — I heard of it; I read something 
about it. 

12 343- Were any pacificators appointed at Clonmel in consequence of what 
you read I do not know ; I heard it talked of that I was appointed, but I 
never got any notification of it, nor did I get any information of it through 
any regular channel. 

1 2344. Did you see it in print ? — No, I did not. 

12 345- Bid you see any resolution adopted at the Association about pacifi- 
cators ? I did ; I saw letters from Mr. French, recommending that the people 
of Tipperary particularly would assist in keeping the peace and preventing 
disturbance, in order to meet the views of the. Lord Lieutenant in pacifying the 
country. 

12346. And for that purpose to appoint pacificators? — Yes. 

12347. Did you hear that it was part of their business to attend to the 
registries ? — I did. 

12348. Did 
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12348. Did you pay any attention to the registries? — I did notin conse- 
quence of that. 

12340. In consequence of anything did you? — I paid some attention, not a 
great deal. 

12350. Did you attend at the sessions? — I did not, unless I might go for a 
short time. 

12351. Did you go? — I did two or three times, just for curiosity, and took 
some part, but not an active part. 

12352. What part did you take ? — On the liberal side. 

12353. In what way ? — I recommended persons to go and register, and gave 
them instructions how to do it. 

1 2354. How many persons did you instruct to go and register ? — Very few. 

12355. How many were there during the last registry ? — I might have spoken 
to 10 or a dozen people. 

12350. When were the last sessions ? — In January. 

12357. You said you instructed them ? — I advised them to register, if they 
could do so. 

12358. What instructions did you give them ? — I inquired into their holdings. 

12359. Hid you do it at the former sessions ? — I did. 

12360. Did you make it a practice ? — No, I have something else to do. 

12361. How often did you do it at the former sessions? — Not very often. 

12362. Did you do it at the sessions before the last? — I might have gone 
once or twice to the court ; I believe I did. 

12363. When were they held? — There were two sessions in the year in 
Clonmel, and two in Cashel. 

12364. When did the last registry take place in Clonmel? — I think in 
January. 

12365. When were the sessions next preceding; were they not in July ? — Yes. 

1 2366. At the July sessions how many persons did you speak to to go up 
to register ? — I do not know. 

12367. Did you speak to some ? — I am sure I did. 

12368. When were the sessions next before those July sessions held in 
Clonmel ? — I think the sessions are always held in Clonmel in January, and at 
Cashel in April. — The last registry sessions were held in Clonmel in April. 

12369. Did you take any part in the January sessions in Clonmel in 1836 ? — 
I might have taken some part, but I do not recollect whether I did or not. 

12370. When was it that you heard you were appointed pacificator ? — It was 
only a report that I heard about the town ; I think it was about five or six 
months ago. 

12371. Who was appointed with you ? — I do not know. 

12372. Did you hear ? — I did not. 

12373. You have been rather more active since you have been appointed 
pacificator than you were before ? — Indeed, I was not. 

12374. You spoke to 10 or a dozen the last registry? — I was more active 
before. 

12375. That being so, you have no doubt that you applied to at least 10 or 
12 in January 1836 ? — I do not know. 

12376. You say that you are sure that you might have applied to 10 or 
12 at the last registry ? — I said that I might have done so. 

12377. Hid you ? — I do not know the number ; it is likely that I might have 
spoken to 10 or 12. 

12378. Do you think that you did, or that you did not ? — I do not know the 
number that I spoke to ; I know I spoke to some. 

12379. What is the inclination of your mind ; that you did, or that you did 
not speak to 10 or 12 ? — I cannot say ; I am inclined to think that I spoke to 
10 or 12 upon the last occasion. 

12380. And you say that you were more active prior to the time that you 
heai’d you were appointed a pacificator ? — I did not believe I was appointed, 
because I had no notification of anything of the kind from any quarter whatever. 

12381. You said that you were more active before you heard that you were 
appointed a pacificator ? — I said that before the last sessions I might have been 
more active in the registries than I was then. 

335 - g 4 12382. Ho 
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12382. Do 3-ou mean more active at the former registries than you were at 
tlie last ?• — I believe I was. 

123S3. Then must you not have applied to more than 10 or 12 persons in 
January' 1838 ' — I do not know the number, indeed. 

123S4. What is the inclination of your mind as to January 1838 ; do you 
think you did apply to 10 or 12 in January 1836 r— I think I did ; when I met 
a person in the court that I knew, I asked him what he was going to do ; 
and I, of course, advised him to register. 

123S5. In what consisted your greater activity at the former sessions than at 
the last ? — I had more business to attend to at the last, and could not attend the 
registry. 

1 2386. In what did your greater activity consist at the former sessions before 
January 1836 ? — In assisting at the registry. 

12387. How did you assist prior to 1836 in a greater degree than subse- 
quently ? — I was more active, and I was more among the electors. 

1 2388. And you spoke to more ?— If I was more active, I suppose that I 
spoke to more. 

1238c). You are not sure ? — As I was more active, of course I spoke to more. 

12390. Then you did speak to more than 10 or 12 before 1836 r — I did. 

12391. Did you ever hear that Archdeacon Laffan was appointed a pacifi- 
cator ? — I never heard any such thing. 

12392. Did you hear that Mr. Lycet Pennefather was appointed a pacifi- 
cator ? — I do not know that I ever heard that he was appointed ; but as to Dean 
Laffan, it surprises me that any person should mention his name, being a Roman- 
catholic clergyman. 

12393. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Your impression is, that no Roman-catholic 
clergyman was appointed ? — Decidedly ; I do not believe one word of it. 

1 2394. You never heard of it till you heard it here ? — No. 

1 2395. So that it is not known in Clonmel, though it is known in London ? — 
Certainly not. 

1 2396. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Did you ever hear of either of those gentle- 
men making speeches upon being appointed pacificators ? — I heard that they 
spoke at meetings. 

12397. At what meetings ? — At meetings of the county. 

12398. For what purpose ? — A registry meeting, and other meetings also. 

1 2399. You heard that Archdeacon Laffan made a speech at that meeting ? 
— Yes. 

1 2400. And Mr. Pennefather? — I do notknow whether Mr. Pennefather attended. 

12401. Is that the gentleman they call the anti-tithe agitator? — Yes, I 
believe so. 

12402. Did you hear that that gentleman made speeches upon being appointed 
pacificator? — I did. 

12403. Did you hear that his speech had any reference to being appointed 
pacificator ? — I heard that it recommended the people to assist in preserving the 
peace of the county, to meet the views of the Lord Lieutenant in keeping the 
peace and tranquillity of the county. 

1 2404. The question has reference to the appointment of pacificators ; did 
any speeches of those gentlemen refer to their being appointed pacificators ? — 5 
d.o not recollect, indeed. 

12405. Were you at the meeting? — I was not at any of the meetings. 

1 2406. Did you read a report of the proceedings ? — I believe I read part of it. 

12407. Did you read the report of Archdeacon Laffan’s speech? — I believe I 
read some of it. 

12408. Was there any reference to his being appointed a pacificator? — I 
cannot say whether there was a word about pacificators in it ; all that I recollect 
was, that he recommended the people to come forward and to keep the peace of 
the county, and discover any bad characters that may be in it. 

1 2409. Was not this a meeting for the purpose of promoting registration ? — • 
I do not know whether it was particularly confined to that. 

12410. Was that any part of the business for which the meeting was con- 
voked ? — It might have been introduced. 

12411. Was not that the purpose for which it was called? — There was a 
meeting for that purpose. 

12412. Did not you say that the meeting was called for the purpose of regis- 
tration ? — 
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tration ?— I do not know whether it was entirely for that purpose ; it was cer- 
tainly discussed at some meeting at Cashel, I believe. 

12413. The question refers to the meeting at which Archdeacon Laffan 
attended, and Mr. Pennefather, and made speeches ; was that meeting convoked 
for the purpose of promoting registration ?— No, it was not solely for that pur- 
pose ; it was discussed at that meeting. 

12414. Was not that the purpose for which it was called? — I cannot say. 

1241,5- Lid not you say that that was the purpose for which it was called? 

I said that Dean Laffan attended some meetings. 

12416. Did not you say that he attended at a meeting of the county, called 
for the purpose of the registration ? — I believe I said something of that sort 
12417. Did his speech at all relate to the registry ?— In some of his speeches 
he did refer to it. 

12418. Did he speak about the business of the meeting, or about other sub- 
jects?— Of course he spoke about whatever the meeting met for; but there 
were so many meetings, that I cannot say what was the business at any parti- 
cular meeting at which he spoke. 

12419. Was it at the time that he was talking about keeping the peace of the 
county that he spoke about the registry ? — I do not know ; it was immediately 
after the Lord Lieutenant had been in the county. J 

12420. Was that the time when he let the people out of the gaol there?— Yes 
he did liberate some people at that time. 

12421 . That was the time when the meeting was called ?— After that time. 
12422. Now the question refers to the meeting held immediately after Lord 
Mulgrave was in Clonmel ; was that meeting about the business of the registry ? 
—Indeed I do not know ; I cannot recollect the object of the meeting. 

1 2423. You recollect that Archdeacon Laffan was talking about keeping the 
country quiet?— I do not recollect any particular meeting ; I say that there were 
meetings at which Dean Laffan attended and made speeches. 

12424. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] You were not present at this particular- meeting ? 
—No, I was not. 0 

12425. Of course you cannot tell what Dean Laffan may have said? — I can- 
not ; I stated before that I did not attend any of the meetings. 

12426. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] But you said that you read the proceedings ? 
— I said that I read some of the speeches. 

12427. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Axe you sure that you read the speech of Arch- 
deacon Laffan upon that occasion ? — I do not recollect any such thing. 

12428. Of course if you do not recollect whether he made a speech, you can 
not say what the speech contained ? — Of course. 

12429 Mr. Lefroy.] Do you now say that you do not recollect whether you 
ever read a speech of Dean Laffan’s? — No, I often read speeches of Dean Laffan’s. 

1243°. Mr. Serjeant Jaclcs on.] Where were those speeches delivered? — 
In Clonmel and at Cashel, and in Fethart, where he lives. 

. 1 2 .43 1 • You say that you often read speeches of Archdeacon Laffan at meet- 
ings r—I often did. 

12432. Then he often attends meetings ? — He does attend meetings. 

12 4 33- Public meetings ? — Yes ; at elections, and meetings of that description. 
12 434- What do you mean by meetings at elections? — He has attended at 
elections. 

1 2 43 5- What are the meetings at which the speeches have been delivered 
which jmu have read ? — Dean Laffan has attended meetings in Clonmel, at Cashel, 
and at Fethart. 

recollect* ^ ee ^ n ^ s ^ or purpose ■ — I cannot say for what purposes ; I do not 

12 437- For political purposes ? — Not for political purposes, but to recommend 
e P e °ple to preserve peace and good order in the country and to avoid outrage. 
12438. When those meetings were convened, was there a general and public 
0 ce of a public meeting ? — There was, I suppose. 

12 439. What were the objects announced ? — There were registry meetings. 

1 2 44°- Were all those meetings registry meetings ? — I dare say they were. 

1 2 44i • Are you sure ? — I am not sure. 

helf^^f 2 ' ^ 0U State ^ le P ur P ose f° r which anyone of those meetings was 
at which the speeches were delivered which you say you read? — I cannot 
w eu precisely the objects of any particular meeting. 

335 - h 12443. Mr. 
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1 2443. Mr. Lefroy.] Were any of them anti-tithe meetings ? — I do not know. 

12444". Can you take upon you to say that they were not any of them anti- 
tithe meetings ? — I cannot say. . 

12445. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Were they for the repeal of the Union?— No ; 
I did not hear any such thing for the last three or four years. ... . 

12446. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You have heard nothing of the repeal of the Union 
in Clonmel the last three or four or fire years ?-—I do not think I have ; it has 
been quashed for the present, and I hope there will be no occasion to renew it ; 
that justice will be done to Ireland without it. 

12447. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] What do you call justice to Ireland.' To put 
every man upon a fair footing. „ 

12448. Mr. Lefroy.] What deficiency is there m that at present r— There are 
a great many things that people complain of ; I myself have reason, as a land- 
owner in the county of Tipperary, to complain of tithes ; I hold 200 acres of 
ground, and I am a 50/. freeholder of the county. 

1 2449. Mr Serjeant Jackson.] Are not all persons that hold land liable to 

tithes ? — They are. „ T , . . . . 

12450. Are you worse off than others in that respect r I do not think the 
Irish are on the same footing as the English. 

12451. What is the difference? — In many respects; I think tithes more 
particularly. . ' 

1 2452. Do you believe that the people of England do not pay tithes ? — I be- 
lieve they do, but they have better means to pay tithes, and to pay everything 
else, than we have in Ireland. 

12453. Chairman.] Do you wish to be put upon an equality with England as 
to assessed taxes ? — Yes, I say that as well as everything else. 

1 2454. You would like to have the assessed taxes to pay in Ireland ? — I would 
like to have means to pay them as they have in England. 

12455. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Would you like to have to pay assessed taxes? 
— We have enough to pay in Ireland. 

12456. Mr. Serjeant Ball] Are you aware of the fact that there are no 
assessed taxes in Ireland ? — I am. 

12457. When you were asked whether you would wish to be put upon an 
equality with England as to the assessed taxes, did you mean that you would 
like to have assessed taxes in Ireland ? — Certainly not. 

12458. Mr. Seijeant Jackson.] 'Will you give one of the instances in which 
you complain that justice is not done to you ? — Tithes is the most grievous one. 

1 245 q. If all are obliged to pay tithes, why are those tithes a grievance to 
you ? — Not more to me than to others. 

12460. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] Are you a Roman-catholic? — I am. 

12461. Do you consider that it is a greater grievance to a Roman-catholic to 
pay tithes to a Protestant parson than it is to a Protestant ? — I consider that it 
is, because the Protestants have some value for it. 

12462. Chairman.] Do Roman-catholics pay tithes in England? — I suppose 
they do. 

1 2463. Mr. Lefroy.] Do not Protestant dissenters pay them in Ireland ? — 
They are obliged to pay ; Quakers are forced to do it ; when I was churchwarden 
I was obliged to distrain Quakers for tithes when I collected for the incumbent. 

1 2464. Do not the Quakers refuse to pay taxes as well as tithes ? — I believe 
they do. 

12465. Mr. Seijeant Jackson.] When you say you distrained as the church- 
warden, you mean minister’s money ? — Yes. 

12466. Chairman.] Can you give any instance in which you are not upon an 
equal footing with your neighbours? — Tithes are the greatest grievance in 
Ireland. 

1 2467. Can you give any instance in which you are not upon an equal footing 
with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects ? — Tithes is the most grievous one and 
the heaviest. 

1 2468. Mr. Seijeant Ball] Do not you give the instance of tithes as one in 
which you are not upon the same footing as His Majesty’s Protestant subjects? 
— Yes, certainly. 

12469. You consider it unjust that you as a Roman-catholic should be 
obliged to pay tithes to the clergy of an establishment from which you derive no 
benefit ? — I do. 

12470. And 
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12470. And you consider that in this respect justice is not done to Ireland? 
Not so far as that goes, certainly. 

1 247 1 . Mr. Lefroi/.] Is not that the case with all the Roman-catholics of 
Ireland, and with the Protestant dissenters both of England and Ireland? — 
I believe it is. 

12472. Then in that respect you are on the same footing with all those classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects ? — Yes. 

12473. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] But the Roman-catholic people of Ireland are less 
able to pay tithes, according to your impression, than the Catholics of England ? 
—I should say so. 

1 2474. So that in addition to the injustice of their paying tithes at all, you 
add their inability to pay them ? — I do. 

12475. Chairman .] Are you a landowner or a land occupier ? — All my land 
is let to tenants ; I did hold some myself until within two years ago. 

1 2476. It is clear from your evidence that you are a liberal landlord, that you 
do not exact more than what is fairly due from your tenants ? — Indeed I do not ; 
and I find it is very difficult to get tithes from them. They are bound to pay 
tithes, and they will not do it. 

12477. In what way do you interfere as to that payment? — The incumbent 
has the power to resort to the landlord, and in this case he has resorted to me 
in preference to the tenant. 

12478. In consequence of that, you expect your tenants to pay you what you 
pay him ? — Yes ; they ought to pay it, because they have done it for several 
years, and now they refuse doing so. 

1 2479. Therefore, in fact, they decline to pay you a greater rent, although 
you pay the tithes which they themselves ought to pay ? — No, they do not refuse 
paying the rent, but they refuse to pay the tithes ; there is a fixed rent. 

12480. What rent per acre is one of your farms let at? — There are some 
farms let at 32 s. per Irish acre. 

1 24S 1 . What tithes do you pay for your land ? — I believe the tithes amount 
to about 5 5. an acre. 

12482. The tenants pay you 32 s., and when they engage to pay 32 5. to you 
as landlord, they also engage to pay 5 s. to the rector ? — To pay whatever the 
tithes may be. 

12483. And subsequent to that the rector has come upon you, and you are 
obliged to pay the 5 5. an acre ? — Yes. 

1 2484. And now you wish to recover it of the tenants ? — They are bound to 
pay it, but they have refused to do so, and so the matter rests. 

12485. Supposing you change your tenant, what should you ask the next 
tenant ? — The farm which is now set at 32 5. an acre is set at its value. — I meant 
to have said that this land is now let under its value. 

1 2486. Supposing you are hereafter to pay the tithes for land for which you get 
325 . an acre, what would you hereafter ask a tenant to pay you ? — This ground is 
let for a long time. 

124S7. Supposing it was not let for a long time, and you had now means of 
re-letting it, would you or would you not ask the tenant 32 5. an acre for it ? — 
I certainly would ; it is worth more ; I set it low. 

12488. Would you ask him 3 7 5. an acre, because you are hereafter to pay the 
tithes ? — No, but because it is worth it. 

12489. Then even if you were hereafter to pay the tithes, you would let him 
have it at the same price you do now ? — When I let those lands to the tenants, 
they were obliged to pay the tithes and taxes. 

1 2490. .Supposing you are to pay the tithes and taxes hereafter, shall not you 
increase the rent by that proportion ? — I will raise it to whatever I conceive to 
be its value. 

12 49 i- Would it not be worth more to the tenant if he had not to pay tithes 
and taxes than it would be if he had to pay tithes and taxes ? — Certainly, it 

12492. Then, in fact, the tithe comes out of the landlord’s pocket? — In this 
instance, it does, but not if he raised the rent in consequence of paying the 
tithes ; of course, then it would come upon the tenant. 

. 12 493 - Would not you raise it in proportion to what you have to pay to the 
incumbent ?— I do not think it would be right to do that. 

335 - h 2 12494 - Do 
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12494. Do you mean that you should make no difference in the rent you re- 
quirecfer supposing you paid the tithes and the taxes ? I would ; but I would take 
care that I would not put too great a rent on the tenants. 

12495. You would make no difference in point of rent, whether or no you are 
the payer of the tithes and taxes, or whether your tenant were the payer of the 
tithes and taxes ? — I say that I would not put too great a rent in any case. 

1 2496. Is not the church cess done away with in Ireland ? — Yes. 

12497. Was it not for church cess that you distrained upon the Quaker ? — No, 
it was for minister’s money. 

1 249S. Mr. Lefroy.] In the course of your examination, it has appeared that 
there were several houses of persons that are registered that you do not consider 
of 10 Z. value ; can you state how many houses of that description there are on 
the register ? — I did not count them, but I should suppose that there may be 
about 16 to 20 altogether on both sides. 

Mr. Stephen Lonergan , called in ; and Examined. 

1 2499. Chairman.'] WHAT are you ?— An attorney, in Clonmel. 

12500. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] The Committee have heard from Mr. Walshe and 
Mr. Butler that you accompanied them for the purpose of valuing certain houses 
in Clonmel previous to your coming over here to give evidence ? — I generally 
accompanied Mr. Walshe, and Mr. Butler was for a very short time with me, 
but my general valuation was with Mr. Walshe. 

12501. Did you and Mr. Walshe generally concur in your valuation, or did you 
occasionally differ ? — I occasionally differed from Mr. Walshe, but generally speak- 
ing, we quite agreed. 

12502. Do you know the premises of Michael Russell, in Dispensary-street? 
—I do. 

12503. Did you value those? — I did. 

12504. Do you consider that house of the value of 10Z. ? — Certainly I do. 

12505. Suppose that Michael Russell wished to part with that house, do you 
consider he would get 10 Z. for his interest? — I do. 

12506. Do you know a house occupied by a person of the name of Napper? 
— I was not in that house, but it was one of the same range, and there seems to 
be no difference. 

12507. Do you know the premises of Paul Winbury, in Catherine-street ? — 
Ido. 

12508. Do you consider those of the value of 10Z. ? — I do. 

1 2509. If the tenant wished to part with his interest, do you consider that he 
would get 10Z. for it? — Yes ; that is the meaning I attach to it. 

12510. Thomas Hill, in Upper Johnson-street, do you know his house? 
— Yes. 

12511. Do you consider that he would get 10Z. for that house ? — Yes. 

12512. Laurence Cashin, in Upper Johnson-street? — Yes. 

12513. Do you say the same as to that ? — I do. 

12514. William Brown, in Upper Johnson-street? — I know those premises; 

I consider them of 10Z. value. *- 

1 2515. Mr. Lefrcy.] Do you know what those persons pay for their premises? 
— I do ; in some instances I ask them the rent.. 

12516. What does Michael Russell pay? — He pays 6Z. ; and he showed me 
his agreement, and it was specified in his agreement that his rent should be 81. 
if he did not pay up the arrears upon the house. 

12517. What does Winbury pay ? — I was informed that the former rent was 
10Z. 10^. ; the tenant himself was not upon the premises, but there was some re- 
duction upon the rent in consequence of improvements made. 

1 251 S. Do you know what Thomas Hill pays ? — £. 7. 10. I was informed was 
the rent of that house. 

12519. What does Laurence Cashin pay ? — £. 7- 10. 1 was informed the rent 
of that house was. 

12520/ Were those sums Irish currency or British money ? — British money. 

12521. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] Do you know that the house of Laurence Cashin* 
was valued at 12 Z. in the commissioners’ books ? — I do; I consider it worth 
more than 10 /. a good deal ; there is a very good shop there. 

12522. Do 3 r ou consider Jeremiah Myers’s, in Upper Johnson-street, worth 
10 Z. ? — Yes, I do ; there is a very good piece of ground attached to that house. 

12523. Mr, 
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12523- Ml-. Lefroy] What does he pay >— £. 7. 5., he informed me ; it is Mr .S.lonena*. 

a very neat house altogether, with a very good plot of ground, which is very 11- 

valuable in Clonmel. 17 May 1 837. 

12524. You are speaking of the present value ? — Yes. 

12525. Do you know when this man registered? — Myers, I understood, regis- 
tered in 1832, and I considered him of the same value then as now ; I under- 
stand those houses were built before 1832. 

12526. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Do you know Walter Bowles’s house? — Yes. 

12527. Do you know whether that is more or less valuable than Myers’s ? — 

It is less valuable. 

1252S. Do you know that Bowles was registered by Mr. Hobson ? — Yes. 

12529. Do you know what Bowles’s rent is ? — £. 6. 6., I was informed. 

12530. Have you heard any complaint as to Bowles’s? — I have heard 
a complaint as to Bowles’s ; Bowles has only half the quantity of land that 
Myers has, and it is not so good a house in any respect. 

12531. Do you know the valuation in the commissioners’ books of Bowles’s 
house ? — No, I do not. 

12532. Look at the valuation of 1828; do you see Walter Bowles there ? — 

I do. 

12533. What is the. valuation there ? — £. 6. 

1 2534. Do you consider Edward Day’s house, in Upper Johnson-street, worth 
10 l. ? — I do. 

12535. Do you consider John Bagg’s worth 10 l. ? — Yes. 

12536. Mr. Lefroy.] What rent do those persons pay? — Edward Day, 

.8 1 . 10 s. ; I have not got the rent of Bagg’s. 

12537. Mr. Seijeant ita??.] Thomas Boyd’s, in Duckett-street ? — I know that 
house. 

1 253S. Do you consider that of the value of 10 l. ? — I do. 

1 2539. Mr. Lefroy.] What rent does he pay ? — He pays 8 l. 

12540. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] John Everard, in Bagwell-street ? — I was in that. 

12541 . Do yon consider that of the value of 10 l. ? — I do. 

1 2542. Mr. Lefroy.] What rent does he pay ? — He mentioned to me that he 
paid 7 10 s. 

12543. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know Thomas Walsh’s house ? — Yes. 

12544. Is that worth 10 l. ? — I would not say it was. 

1 2 545- Do you know James Glissan’s house ? — Yes. 

12546. Is that worth 10 l. ? — I would not say that it is. 

12547. Thomas Keily’s, in Gravel-walk? — I would not say that that is worth 
10?. a year. 

12548. Timothy Carey, of Cherry-street-lane ? — I do not consider that worth 
10?. a year. 

12549. John Hennessy, in Hopkins’-lane ? — I do not consider that of the 
value of 10 ?. 

12 55o. John O’Flannagan, of White’s-lane ? — I do not consider that of the 
value. 

12551. Michael Murphy, of Upper Johnson-street; do you consider that 
worth 10 1 . ? — I do not ; it is precisely similar to Bowles’s. 

12 55 2. Joseph Burke, in Bagwell-street? — I know the value of that house 
.from its appearance ; it. is a very excellent one ; I suppose it is worth 40 ?. 
a year. 

1 2 553- Bartholomew Fennesy, in Irishtown ? — That is worth 10 ?. a year. 

12 554- Mr. Lefroy.] What rent does he pay ? — He informs me that he pays 
10 guineas, rent, and that was a reduction from a larger rent. 

12 555- Mr. Serjeant Ball . ] William Burke, of Duckett-street ; do you consider 
•that worth 10 ?. ?— Yes, I do. 

12 556. Do you know his rent ? — He pays 8 ?. a year, and says that as those 
houses become vacant the rent is raised to 8 ?. 10 s. 

^557- Michael D’Arcy, Dublin-street ; what do you say to the value of that ? 

—1 think it is worth very near 10 ?. a year ; but I would not say exactly that it 
is worth 10 ?. a year. 

j ^ 2 558. William Fennell, Main-street; do you consider that worth 10?.? — 
a ^ 0U k now the rent he paid ? — Yes ; I have seen receipts paying 9 l. 

335- H3 12560. John 
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12560. John Costello, in Main-street; do you consider that of the value of 
10 l. ? — I do consider it of the value of 10 l. 

12561. Mr. Lefroy .] What rent does he pay ? — £■ 7 ; I know a cellar under 
a house which my father formerly occupied, not half so large, paying 7 ?• a year. 

12562. Chairman .] In the same situation ? — Not in so good a situation. 

12563. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] John M‘Auliffe ? — I say that is worth 10 l. a year ; 
he informs me that he pays eight guineas a year rent. 

12564. Thomas Shaughnessy of Lower Johnson-street ; a cellar t — I know that 
cellar. 

12565. Do you consider that worth 10 7.? — I do; he pays 9 l. a year rent, 
and I am told by his landlord that he could just as soon get 10 l. for it as 9 1. if 
he wished it, but he did not wish to press the man. 

1 2566. Will you attend to the evidence of John Graham, in answer to ques- 
tion 4853 : “ Do you know the premises of Thomas Shaughnessy ? I do. — De- 
scribe them ? It is a cellar in Johnson-street ; that cellar I measured ; it is 
17 by 26 feet. — What do you conceive to be the value ? £. 7- 10 s. ; 81. 1 would 
say ; indeed 7 l. 10 s. would be the value of it.” Do you agree in opinion with 
George Graham that premises which pay 9 l. rent are worth only 7 l • 10 s. i — 
Certainly not. 

1 2567. Michael Skiffington ? — I know the house, and have no hesitation in 
saying that it is worth 10 l. a year, from its external appearance. 

1256S. Patrick Dumpily, Mary-street ? — I know that house; taking it as a 
house, it is worth a good deal more than 10 l. a year. I heard that he was im 
peached upon another ground. 

12569. Sir Robert Ferguson.] On what ground? — On the ground of voting as 
a lodger. 

12570. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know anything as to the fact ? — No, I do 
not. 

12571. Mr. Lefroy.] Do you know what rent the houses in Dispensary-street 
pay ? — I am informed 8 l. Irish. 

12572. That is about 7 1- 7 s. 9 d. British ? — Yes. 

12573. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know Thomas Hogan, in Main-street? — 

I do. 

12574. Do you consider that of the value of 10 1. ? — I do ; it is a very good 
cellar. 

12575. Mr. Lefroy ^] Do you know what rent he pays for it ? — £. 7- 

12576. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know Anthony Manning ? — Yes ; I was in 
that cellar. 

12577. Do you consider that of the value of 10 l. ? — I do. 

1 2578. Mr. Lefroy.] Do you know what rent he pays ? — I have it down here; 
6 l. 10 s. Tenants are not fond of saying that they pay a high rent ; I had not 
that from the tenant himself, but from a woman that informed me. 

12579. They knew for what purpose you made the inquiry? — I did not inform 
them. 

. 125 So. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Did they know that you were coming over to 
be a witness before the Fictitious Votes Committee ? — I do not know ; it was 
known that some witnesses were coming ; but I do not know whether it was 
known that I was coming. 

12581. Were you a person active in the registry ? — No ; I have attended the 
registries for some time, but I cannot say that I ever took a very active part. 

12582. Chairman.] You belong to the liberal party? — Yes, I belong to what 
is called the liberal part}'. 

12583. Have you been pretty actively engaged in arranging the evidence to 
be brought forward before this Committee? — Yes. 

12584. Are you the person to whom that was committed? — Yes, to a certain 
extent. 

12585. Mr. Lefroy.] Your going about the town to look at those premises 
was a matter of notoriety ? — Yes, many persons saw me I should think ; it got 
wind soon after I had been there. 

12586. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] You have no knowledge of the rents subject 
to which those tenants hold, except what you derived from themselves ? — Except 
the receipts I have seen. 

12587. You are not agent to the property? — No. 

12588. Mr. 
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125S8. Mr. Lefroy .] Do you think the tenants understated their rents in any 
cases ?— I could not answer that question. 

‘ 3 2589. Mr. Serjeant Jackson^] What would he their motive for understating 
their rents ? — Because they have a general feeling to depress their rents, because 
their landlords might be induced to raise them if they said that they paid so and 
so • if those persons said that they paid a higher rent than they actually do, they 
might have a notion that them landlords would bring them up to the higher 

That is a reason for not representing their rents higher than they are, 
but is that any reason for representing their rents lower than they are ? — I think 
amongst this description of persons they generally say their rents are lower than 
they are. 

12591. Is it not an object with this class of people to possess the elective 
franchise ? — I do not think it is ; I do not think it serves them much. 

12592. But are not they anxious to have it? — Many of them are, but several 
of them are not. 

1 - 593 - With respect to those you have given evidence of, are they desirous 
to possess the elective franchise ? — Many of them are very careless about it. 

1 2594. They are registered, are they not ? — They were induced to do it by 
persons serving notices for them. 

12595. That lias been done, to your knowledge? — Yes. 

12596. Persons have served notices on behalf of others without the desire of 
those others ? — Yes. 

12597. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Has that been done on the other side ? — Yes; it 
is done on both sides, and it is quite an understood thing in Clonmel ; there is 
scarcely a registry that it is not done on both sides. 

12598. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] You think some of those people would be 
rather reluctant to register ; how many of those persons whose premises you 
have given us the value of would be reluctant to register ? — I could not say as 
to that. 

12599. Can you name one of them? — I was not present at the registries, and 
therefore I cannot speak to that ; I only spoke of the thing in general, of some 
of the persons in that class of people wishing not to interfere about the 
matter. 

12600. But you are not aware that any one of those persons was reluctant 
to register ? — No. 

12601. Therefore as regards those particular people, you cannot assign any 
motive why they should underrate their rent ? — No, I cannot say that any of 
them was reluctant to register, because I was not present. 

12602. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] When you say “reluctant to register,” do you 
mean that they were indifferent as to whether they registered r — Some of them 
are. 

12603. They have no direct profit or advantage from registering ? — 1 tliihk 
not. 

12604. And some of them were indifferent about it? — Yes ; I have heard it 
stated that notices have been served, and they could not be induced afterwards 
to come to register. 

12605. Then you do not believe that they would misstate the amount of the 
rent that they pay for the purpose of preserving their franchise ?— If I were to 
give any opinion, I would say that they would rather state a less rent than they 
actually paid, from a feeling there is amongst those people. 

12606. You conceive that they apprehend that if they represented their rent 
to be higher than it actually was, it might induce the landlord to raise it ? 
Yes ; I know, as far as I have to do with them, they often represent the pay- 
ments to the landlords as being lower than they are. 

12607. You stated the rent payable by the houses in Dispensary-street at 8 l . ; 
will you look at this valuation in 1828 , and you will see that the houses that 
pay 8 1 . rent, are valued at 6 l. and at 5 l. ?— Yes, I perceive that. 

12608. Do you consider that an accurate valuation? — No, I do not. 

12609. Mr. Lefroy.] That is a valuation made upon oath ? — I perceive it is. 

12610. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Is not the incorrectness of it demonstrated by 
the fact, that the rents paid are in many instances higher than the valuation 
' ^es ? I think generally in those valuations, in extensive towns, they value 

335 - H 4 houses 
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Mr. 5. Lonergan. houses without going and examining them very minutely ; they take a whole 
range together. 

17 May 1837. 12611. Mr .Lefroy.~\ Is it not likely that persons that value upon oath will 

take more pains and value more accurately than persons that do not value upon 
oath, and are not to give evidence upon oath as to their valuations ? — I think 
persons that are to give evidence as to particular houses are very particular in 
examining them, perhaps more so than persons appointed valuators under a 
general Act, who go through the streets and value whole ranges of houses. 

1261 2. Do not you think that when a man has to give the value upon oath 
he is likely to inspect the house with at least as much attention as a man that 
has not to value upon oath ? — I think in valuing towns it would be a very difficult 
thing if they had to go into every house and examine it minutely. I do not 
t hin k it is at all an infraction of then oath to value streets and ranges of houses 
generally. 

12613. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] Would it not be an infraction of the oath if a 
man sworn to value to the best of his skill and judgment was to value under the 
real value ? — I think it might still be according to his skill and judgment. 

12614. Do you think that the persons that were sworn were worse in judgment 
than those that were not sworn ? — They may be defective in judgment. 

1 2615. Were they defective in judgment ? — I think so. 

12616. Who were they? — Mr. Smith was one, Mr. Shea was another, and 
Mr. Higgins another. 

12617. Do you think they were not fit persons to be appointed valuators ? — 
I do not think they made a correct valuation. 

1261S. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you think the mere circumstance of their 
being on oath when they made their valuation can make it correct, if it be de- 
monstrated that, in point of fact, the houses pay more rent than the amount of 
the valuation ? — Certainly not. 

12619. Therefore the fact of the rent being higher than the valuation in many 
cases is demonstration ? — Yes. 

1 2620. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Is it within the range of possibility that you 
could be imposed upon as to the amount of the rent in any of those cases ? — 
I do not think I could. 

12621. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Did not you see the receipts in many instances? 
— I did. 

12622. Mr. Hamilton.] Have you seen any recent receipts? — I have seen 
recent receipts. 

12623. Chairman.] When the valuators made the valuation in 1S2S, could 
they have any political object in valuing otherwise than according to the best of 
their skill and judgment ? — I do not think they had then, or could have had. 

12624. Was not it long previous to the Reform Bill? — Yes, four years, 
I believe. 

*1 2625. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] It was under the Reform Bill that, for the first 
time, those houses obtained the franchise ? — Yes. 

1 2626. Mr. Hamilton.] It would rather be the interest of a particular valuator 
that the valuation upon the whole should be high ? — It would be matter of no 
interest one way or the other. 

1 2627. But the higher the general valuation was the less it would be upon 
each individual ? — It would be so small a trifle that it could not influence their 
judgment. 

12628. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] Is it not the general impression that those valu- 
ators in 1828 leaned lightly upon the poor class of houses ?— I am informed that 
they did. 

12629. A.nd they valued high at all, it was upon the better class of houses ? 
— Yes, that is the impression in Clonmel. 

12630. Assuming that to have been so, can you account for the valuation of 
those poorer classes of houses being lower than ’it ought to have been ? — Yes ; it 
would lead me to suppose that they did not think themselves authorized to value 
to the utmost farthing where the occupier of the house was not in opulent 
circumstances. 

12631. Mr. Lefroy.] Do you think that that indulgence should go to the 
extent of a fourth or a fifth of the value of the house?— No, I do not think it 
should, if their judgment was correct ; but it turns upon the point of judgment. 

12632. Were 
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12632. Were not those valuators professional men ?— None of them ; one of Mr. s Lmergan 

them is an auctioneer. ‘ 

12633- Chairman.] Where is your own residence ?— My residence is in the 17 May 1837. 
New Quay, and my office is in Johnson- street. 

12634. When was the house in which you reside completed ?— About two 
years ago. 

1 2635. Then of course that was subsequent to the last appointment of the 
commissioners ?— Yes. 

12636. Are your offices in Johnson-street entered in the commissioners’ 
books ? — The house itself is valued. 

1 2637. But you are only a lodger ? — Yes. 

12638. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] Under what right are you registered? I am 

registered as a freeman. 

1 2639. Do you know the premises of Patrick Welch, in William-street? I do. 

12640. Did you know them in the year 1828 ? — I did. 

12641. Do you consider that they have undergone any change of value since 
the year 1828 ? — The value is about the same. 

1 2642. Will you attend to this evidence of Mr. Richard Legge, in answer to 
question 4192 ? “What is No. 18 as to value? No. 18 is a very good house 
and at the rear there is one common entrance. — What is the whole value of the 
house No. 18 , William-street? It ought to be worth 161. a year.” Will you 

see what is the valuation of the house in the commissioners’ books in 1828 ? 

£.11. 

12643. So that Mr. Richard Legge states that that house is worth 16 ?., and 
yet the valuation is only 11?. ? — Yes. 

1 2644. Chairman .] Is that house in the same condition now as it was in 
1828 ? — To all appearance it is the same; I think it was as fully worth that 
value in 1828 as it is now. 

12645. Mr. Lefroy.] Were, you particularly acquainted with the house in 
1828 ? — I frequently passed through the street, and there was not a house in the 
street that I did not know. 

. 1 2646. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] May there have been an addition to it behind 
without your knowledge ? — There might, behind. 

12647. Should you willingly, from that sort of transitory knowledge, put your 
judgment upon the value of that house in 1828 in competition with the sworn 
opinion of those three valuators ? — I would not for a moment venture to say 
that those gentlemen committed any infraction of their oath, but I could not 
surrender my judgment in that case to any person’s. 

12648. Did you take such means to come to a right conclusion as to make 
you feel safe and comfortable in setting up your opinion against a sworn valua- 
tion .-—I should feel perfectly comfortable. 

12O49. Mr. Lefroy.] Then it is from your recollection of the house in 1828 
that you think that it. is more likely your judgment is correct than theirs? 

— I should think so. 

1 2650. Mr. Serjeant Jacl Did you go into the house in 1828 with a view 
to the valuation ? — I did not. 

12651. Did you go round the house ? — No; I only judge from the external 
appearance of the house. 

1 2652. Did you go round the house, or into the house, since 1828 ? — No. 

, 12 ' ) 53- Then your opinion is only the casual observation of a person passing 
through the street ? — Not casual, for I passed through the street very frequently. 

I did lat 1 y° u ever exam hie it for the purpose of setting a value upon it ? — 

12 655 * Did you go into it? — No, I did not; I felt that I had no occasion to 
^ ^0 this house, for it is a perfectly valuable one. 

12056. Mr. Lefroy .] Did you look at it with any other view than to ascertain 
I tb ^ n' aS WOrt ^ 1 ^ — No ; in looking at other houses, I looked at that, and 
° U f -^ at ^ ie h° use being of such a cast could not at all come under the 
nge of impeachable houses ; it struck me that that house was worth 15 ?. or 
16 ?. or 1/?. a year. 

^ ou ^ 110t l°°k at it with a view to set your judgment of it against 
• judgment of the valuators on oath ? — No. 

J^ 1 '- Serjeant Ball.] Did you know at that time what the valuators 

had valued it at?— No. 

335- 1 12659. Mr. 
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12659. Mr. Seijeant Jackson. ] Was not your object to see that the houses 
were of such a value as to render them fit for the register ? — I did not look at 
that house for the purpose of registering it, because I was convinced that it 
would not be impeached, for I knew the house to be worth 16?. or 17 1. a year. 

12660. The question is, what was your object in the process you were going 
through ? — I did not value that house for the purpose of giving evidence to 
sustain it in point of value in coming over here. 

12661. Then you did not value that house, as you did the other houses ?— 

No. 

12662. Other houses you did value for the purpose of giving evidence here 
upon them? — Yes. 

12663. And that house you did not ? — No. 

12664. Mr. Hamilton.'] In this case your judgment agrees with Mr. Legge’s 
as to the value ? — It does. 

12665. Mr. Seijeant Ball.'] Do you know William Burke’s, in Duckett-street ? 

Yes. 

12666. Did you know it in 1828 ? — Yes. 

1 2667. Do you consider that the house has undergone any alteration since 
1828 ? — No, I do not consider that it has. 

12668. Will you attend to the evidence of William Smith, in answer to 
question 3306 : “ William Burke, of Duckett-street do you know his house ? I 
do : it consists of a kitchen and two small bedrooms and two bedrooms over, 
with ja smn.il jmrd; I think it would be valued at 8/. 10 s. — Do you know his 
rent? His rent is 71. 7s. 9 d.” Now what do you say to the valuation in this 
book of 1828 at 6 1. ? — I consider it very incorrect. 

12669. W illiam Purcell, in Gordon-street ; do you know whether he occupies 
that house ? — He occupied it at the time he registered. 

12670. Was he the sole occupier? — He was. 

12671. Do you know that fact? — I know it from Mr. Baker s son that he was 
the devisee of the house ; Mr. Baker was formerly lessee of the house ; he devised 
it to William Purcell by will, in order to get rid of it, because he had it at too 
high a rent. 

12672. You state that when he registered in 1832, he was the legal owner 
and occupier of the house ? — He was. 

12673. You attended at the. registry' in 1832 ? — I did. 

12674. Mi '. LefroyP] Can you state to the Committee any circumstance in 
point of skill or experience, or any ground which ought to entitle your evidence 
as a valuator to a preference over the sworn valuation made under the 9th of 
Geo. 4 ? — I have been connected with the drawing of leases and the value of j 
premises generally the last seven or eight years, and when I was serving my ( 
time I had frequently to draw leases and to inquire about the value of houses, ! 
and that gives me some knowledge of what the value of houses ought to be. 

12675. Was not drawing leases a matter done in the office, and did not con- ; 
tract for the rent always precede the drawing of the lease ? — Yes, but it often j 
happens that those things provoke inquiries about the premises. 

12676. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know the value of many houses in the 
town of Clonmel ? — Yes ; I served my time to a gentleman who has a great deal 
of business in Clonmel. 

12677. Mr. Lefroy.] Are not those small houses generally held under parol 
agreements or articles that do not require a professional man’s services ? — They 
are generally held from year to year, but then I can take a relative proportion 
to value them from the value of other houses. 

12678. Then it is not so much from your experience respecting those houses 
as respecting houses of a superior class ? — Many of those houses are held under 
proposals, many of which I have seen from time to time. 

12679. But you have not been employed between landlord and tenant to 
make valuations of those houses ? — No, but I have seen the proposals from time 
to time, and that gives me an opportunity of knowing the value of those 
houses. 

12680. Does it give you the knowledge of anything more than the fact of 
what is paid for them ? — From having seen proposals and other documents, and 
afterwards knowing the premises, it gives me some knowledge of the value of 
them. 

12681. Does it give you any more knowledge than any man would have who 

saw 
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saw the proposal, or saw the article on which the premises were held ? — Not if Mr. S. Lonergan. 
he was in the habit of seeing them. 

12682. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Have not you stated that the circumstance of 17 May 1837 
your being employed in drawing those proposals and leases led you to make 
inquiries respecting their value ? — It provoked discussion as to the value of them. 

12683. Mr. Hamilton.'] One of the valuators is an auctioneer; is not an 
auctioneer peculiarly likely to know the value of property of that kind ? — He 
may know the value of furniture and chattels of that description, but in Clonmel 
they are not generally employed to sell houses. 

12684. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] What was the name of the auctioneer? — Mr. 

Shee. 

12685. And he was the valuator who was not examined here ? — Yes. 

12686. So that two persons who were not at all conversant with the value 
of houses were examined, and Mr. Shee was not examined ? — Yes. 

12687. Mr. Lefroy You say that the other two persons were not at all 
conversant with the value of houses ? — Forming my judgment from this valua- 
tion book, I would say that they do not appear to have been. 

1268S. Do you think that your valuation is more to be relied upon than 
theirs ? — I would say so. 

12689. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Was not your judgment assisted in many in- 
stances by reference to the receipts for rent ? — Yes, and those instances would 
stagger any one, I think. 

12690. Mr. Lefroy .] And yet in many instances your valuation exceeded the 
rent, in some cases by a matter of between 3 l. and 4 l., in other instances by 
a matter of 2 l. 10 s., and in other instances by a matter of 2 l. ? — Yes. 

12691. As far as the rent paid is a criterion of value, in how many instances 
would you say that those houses of which you have given an account paid 
actually the rent of 10 l. a year? — Those houses of which I have given evidence, 
generally speaking, do not pay 10 Z. a year. 

12692. Out of all you have been examined about, did three of them pay 
a rent of 10/. a year ? — No ; in those instances I do not think there was a single 
one where the rent was 10/. 

12693. Some, as low as 6/. 6 s. ? — I believe the lowest rent that I supported 
was 6/. 10s. ; that was the case of a cellar where the individual had been a long 
time in possession. 

12694. What regulated you with respect to the houses and cellars that you 
valued? — I only took the relative value of them, comparing them with other 
cellars. 

12695. Then was it more from the relative value than from an absolute in- 
spection and valuation that you formed your judgment ? — Both combined. 

1 2096. It appears! that in some streets you valued some houses and passed by 
others ; what determined you in doing that ? — That occurred in Dispensary- 
street ; the houses appeared to be very similarly built, exactly at the same time 
and the same height ; I went into one house and took a view along the real*, and 
they appeared to me precisely the same, and I having other matters to attend to, 
md not think it necessary to go into them all, they appearing of the same dimen- 
sions and structure. 

12697. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] Did you attend the registry by Mr. Guthrie in 
1832? — I did; I was there a considerable portion of the days on which he was 
registering. 

“ Mr- Joseph Higgins’s evidence, question 2725, this passage occurs : 

* Do you remember any declaration made by the hamster as to the intentions 
°h 1 legislature in the introduction of the Reform Act ? I do ; I remember 
that he stated that his opinion was, that it was the intention of the Legislature 
to extend the elective franchise almost, if not altogether, to universal suffrage ; 
that was his opinion, and that he would do so.” Did you hear the barrister, 

Mi. Guthrie, state that, or anything to that effect? — No, quite the contraiy ; the 
hamsters conduct v’ould contradict a statement of that kind ; he examined 
e\ery voter very minutely as to the value and residence, and occupancy, and all 

iat; and where the person did not swear that the premises were worth 10/. 
a 3 ear, and also adhered to the other requisites, he rejected him ; and I think 

~ ^' 0u ld be quite inconsistent with such a declaration. 

12099. The declaration he is reported to have made, being that he would ex- 

11 the elective franchise almost, if not altogether, to universal suffrage, you 

335- j 2 think 
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Mr. s. Lonergan. think it quite inconsistent with such a declaration as that that he should inves- 

tigate each case, that he should in many instances reject the claunants, and that 

17 May 1837. \ ie should offer to hear any evidence that could be adduced to contradict the 
statement made by the claimant ?— Yes, it would appear very inconsistent ; I fre- 
quently heard him calling upon Mr. Walsh and the agent of Mr. Bagwell for 

12700. Did you hear him make any statement of the construction that he was 
disposed to give to the Reform Act ? — I did ; I heard him say that the Reform 
Act was one which was to be construed liberally, but not universally by any 
means ; he considered it as a boon given to the people of Ireland as well as of 
England, and that to put a narrow construction upon it would not be to carry 
0 ut° the meaning of the Act ; and it having made the claimant a competent 
witness, he considered that he should place a good deal upon the person’s own 

swearing, he being made a competent witness under the Act. 

12701. Mr. Hamilton.'] Do you know how many claimants Mr. Guthrie actually 
rejected? No ; but I know it was well known that many were rejected. 

12702. Sir Robert Ferguson .] How many were rejected in your presence?— 

I think upwards of a dozen in my presence, there might be 20 ; I recollect two 
instances of rejection, because they were persons of rather respectable character, 
and it made an impression upon me at the time. _ 

12703. Who were they? — In one of those cases the claimant was admitted 
to register upon another point ; one was Mr. Burrows Close, who was rejected, it 
appeai-ing that he was a lodger. 

12704. He was an attorney? — He was an attorney; the other was the Rev. 
Sackville Burke ; he was rejected upon the lodger point ; but it appeared that he 
was allowed to register out of a stable which was at. the rear of his house ; he 
and Mr. Burke, his landlord, having sworn that he had exclusive possession of 
them, and that they were worth 10?. 

12705. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Then the result is, that the registering barrister, 
who is said to have announced that he would confer universal suffrage upon the 
people of Clonmel, rejected claimants, some upon the ground of their being 
merely lodgers, and others upon the ground of under value ? — Yes ; Mr. Burrows 
Close is what we term a liberal Protestant. 

12706. That is a rare thing in Clonmel? — Yes, very rare. 

12707. Mr. Lefroy.] Then Mr. Guthrie did not register a single voter that was 
not fully qualified in point of value ? — I have already said that I think he did 
register some that were not qualified in point of value, but I do not think he was 
culpable in having admitted them. 

1 2708. Did he admit any persons that were merely lodgers ? — No ; it appear- 
ing to him that they were merely lodgers 

12709. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] When you say that you do not think he was 
culpable in admitting them, what do you mean by that ? — I mean that there was 
no evidence to contradict the swearing of the person. 

12710. Then if any one was to blame, it was those persons who undertook to 
supply evidence and who did not supply it when they ought to have done ?— 
Yes, and there might be some blame attached to the individuals themselves ; 
they might have been under a false impression about it, as the Act of Parliament 
was a new one. 

12711. Mr. Lefroy.'] Were not the terms in which the claimants swore to the 
value of their premises, that they were worth to them 10 /. a year ? — Yes, there 
were several instances of that. 

12712. And upon that swearing Mr. Guthrie registered them? — Yes, but he 
generally brought them to the test of the fact ; and I may say, while I was 
present, he always did so, for he, not knowing exactly their meaning by those words, 
tested them in this manner : “Would you leave them for 10 ?. a year?” and 
when they answered they would not, then, no evidence being produced upon the 
other side, he thought he could not reject the claim. 

12713. Then, if the claimant swore that they were worth to him 10 ?., and 
that he would not leave them for 10 ?. a year, upon those two tests Mr. Guthrie 
would admit the voter? — He also asked, “ Would you pay 10 ?. a year rather 
than leave them ? ” 

12714. Did he apply all those tests in every instance ? — While I was present 
I do not recollect any n stance that he did not. 

12715. Were 
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12715. Were there any further tests, or were those the only tests? — In the Mr. S. Lonergan. 
absence of other evidence I think they were. — 

12716. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] The application of those tests was not very con- 17 May 1837. 
sistent with the intention and determination to confer universal suffrage? — No. 

12717. Mr. Lefroy .] That is matter of opinion, is it not? — Yes. 

12718. Chairman .] Did the liberal side object to the claimants as being under 
value ? — In some instances, I think, they did. 

12719. Were those claimants admitted or not admitted? — As far as I can 
recollect, in some instances they were not admitted, in some instances they 
were. 

12720. Were those tests applied in those cases ? — Certainly. 

12721 . Did you give any evidence in those cases ? — None at all. 

12722. Mr. Hamilton.-] You are understood to say that Mr. Guthrie’s criterion 
of value was not the marketable value, but the value to the individual ? — No ; 

I think that was his mode of ascertaining what was the. marketable value. 

12723. Would not the obvious mode of ascertaining the marketable value be 
to inquire whether a person could be got to take it at that value ? — When he 
asked the individual whether he would pay 10 l. rather than leave it, I think that 
was a test of the marketable value. 

12724. Might not an individual be willing to give a greater sum rather than 
leave his premises, though the premises in the market would not be worth so 
much? — I do not think that persons would be likely to pay 10?. a year for 
premises that were not worth it. 

12725. You conceive that the inconvenience of leaving premises, and the 
uncertainty of procuring others, is not a matter that would be taken into consi- 
deration ? — I do not think it would in that class of society ; it might with persons 
of very extended business, and with quantities of furniture. 

12726. Was the test of whether a solvent tenant could be. found to give the 
amount at which the premises were valued ever applied by Mr. Guthrie ? — In 
many instances solvent persons came and swore that the premises were worth 
10 l 

12727. Was that put as a question to the claimant? — Yes ; I recollect the 
question being put to him, and he said “ Yes.” 

12728. Mr. Lefroy .] Was that teat always applied to the claimants? — It was 
put on both sides. 

12729. You conceive that any man, however poor, paying a rent of 9 l. a year, 
or occupying premises worth 9 1. a year, would leave them for another pound 
a year ? — There have been premises set at 9 1. a year in Clonmel, and worth 10L, 
and taking it in that way I would not say that he would leave them. 

12730. In all those instances in which the claimants stated that they would 
give 10 1. a year rather than leave the premises, it may have been the fact that 
the premises were really only worth 9/. or less than 10 ?., although for their own 
convenience they would rather pay 10 l. than leave them ? — No, I do not think 
that ; I think those individuals would not pay more than the value of the houses. 

12731. Do you think a man having a house of the value of 9 l. a year, would 
rather leave it than pay an additional pound ? — I think, if he considered that he 
paid the full rent for the house, he would. 

12732. You think a man, under those circumstances, would not estimate his 
convenience at 1 l. a year ?— No ; I do not think persons in that class of life 
would. 

12733. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] They would not pay 1 1. a year to avoid that 
sacrifice of convenience ? — No ; I think those people would do a great deal 
for 5 s. 

12734. Chairman.] You mean to say that the leaving that particular house 
would be no loss to him ? — If it was in a very good situation, the very situation 
would make the house worth it. _ . 

1 2735. The question is the case of a house worth 9 l. a year in the market, 
whether the individual inhabiting that house would not give 1 1. extra rather 
than quit that residence ? — No, I do not think he would pay 5 s. a year more. 

12736. Mr. Lefroy.] What did he mean by its being worth to him 10 ?. 
a year, if the man would sooner leave the house than pay more than the intrinsic 
value of it ; what did he mean by saying that the house was worth to him 10 1. 
a year, when it was, in fact, not worth more than 9l. or 8?. ? — 'I do not exactly 
agree that the house is not worth more than 8 l. or 9 ?., when they say it is worth 
335- 13 10 1 ; 
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10 7.; but it can be. explained in many instances. An individual comes to regis- 
ter for a house for which he pays 9 7. a year, and that house is worth 10 /., and 
he may have a feeling that as he does not pay 10 7., he may not feel it safe in 
liis conscience to swear that it is worth 10 7. I recollect in many instances 
when it was asked what they meant by the words “ to me,” the man explained 
it by saying, “ I pay a certain rent, I do not know what another person would 
pay, but I consider it is worth 10 7., and I would pay 10 7. a year for it.” 

’12737. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You were asked as to the difference between the 
valuation set upon certain houses by Mr. Legge and other witnesses, and the 
valuation in the book of 1828 ; are you aware that it has been the practice every 
three years, when the commissioners come into office, to have a new valuation 
made of all houses which in the meantime have been improved ? — Yes, I know 
that fact. 

12738. Accordingly, since 182S there, have been new valuations made of all 
the houses in Clonmel which have been improved since the valuation of 1828? 
— Yes. 

12739. (To Mr. Keily.) Is Patrick Walsh’s included in either of the valuations 
of improved houses made in 1831 or 1834 ? — It was not. 

12740. Those were sworn valuations ? — Yes. 

12741. If that house was improved since 1828, the valuators who made those 
valuations in 1831 and 1834 must have sworn falsely if they excluded Patrick 
Walsh’s house from those valuations ? — Yes. 

12742. Does Thomas Atkyns’s house continue at the same valuation at which 
it stood in 1828 ? — It does. 

12743. If that had been improved after 1828, it would have appeared in the 
subsequent valuations of 1831 and 1834 ? — It would, certainly. 

12744. Attend to the evidence of William Smith, 356/; he is asked, ee Are 
you acquainted with the house of Thomas Atkyns, in Duckett-street ?” his answer 
is, “ I am ; his house I consider is of the value of 10 7.” What is the valuation 
of that house in the book of 1828 ? — £. 7- 

12745. Is that house included in either of the subsequent valuations ? — It 
was not. 

12746. (To Mr. Lonergan.) It appears that Mr. Smith states the value of the 
house to be 10 7., and the valuation of the house is only 7 7. in the book? — That 
is very incorrect. 
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Mr. Stephen Lonergan, called in ; and further Examined. 

12747. Mr. Serjeant _B«7?.] DO you know anything as to the practice hi 
Clonmel with respect to the way in which rent is received out of small tene- 
ments ? — I have heard it stated that tenants very often pay by the week and by 
the month, holding as yearly tenants ; I heard it stated by individuals. 

12748. That they were in the habit of receiving or paying rent? — Receiv- 
ing it. 

12749. F*° you mean hi the instances of yearly tenants? — Yes. 

12750. That they were in the habit of receiving their rents weekly? — Yes, 
weekly and monthly, though the tenants were yearly tenants, for the purpose of 
securing the rent, as well as making it convenient to the tenants and land- 
lords. 

12751. Mr. Hamilton.] Do you speak of the particular houses with regard 
to which Mr. Seijeant Ball has been examining j'ou, or generally? — I speak 

generally ; 
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generally ; I heard it stated ; I do not know it of my own knowledge ; I think, Mr. S. Lonergan. 
though, that it is a very general practice. 

12752. Mr. Lefroy.] Does that practice obtain as to the houses respecting >9 May 1837. 
which you have been giving evidence ? — I should think it does not ; it may with 
regard to the cellars ; I think it is a very general practice with regard to the 
cellars that their rents are paid weekly or monthly. 

12753 - For the purpose of securing the rent to the landlord ? — And for the 
convenience of parties, generally speaking, both the landlords and the tenants ; 
they find it more convenient to have the rent paid in that way. 

12754. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] With regard to what proportion of the 10 ?. 
houses in Clonmel does that practice obtain ? — I think it is chiefly confined to 
the cellars, that practice is. 

12755. What number of cellars? — I should think it is very general among 
the cellars. 

12756. What number of cellars ? — I am not speaking from my own knowledge 
of any particular cellars, but as I heard it ; it is the impression upon my mind, 
that it is very general among the cellars. 

12757. That it is the practice adopted by landlords as respects cellar-holdings ? 

— I have heard it stated. 

12758. Mr. Hamilton .] Do you conceive it arises from a feeling of insecurity 
with regard to the rent ? — No ; I think it arises from a feeling of convenience to 
the parties. 

1275Q. But if it arises from convenience, would not the same principle apply 
to other houses ? — It may occur in other houses, but I am not aware of it. 

12760. Chairman.'] Why do you suppose it applies principally to cellars ; 
are they inhabited by a less respectable class of occupants ? — I think there are 
many persons occupying cellars who are just as comfortable as persons occupying 
houses of 10?. a year. 

12761. Mr. Serjeant Jackson."] Do you see any reason why it should obtain in 
the case of cellar-holdings ? — No, I do not. 

12762. Mr. Seqeant Ball.] Do you state it is confined to cellars alone? — No; 

I have heard it stated it occurs in Clonmel, that tenants holding houses of not 
very considerable value, that is about 10?. or so, pay their rent very frequently 
by the week or the month to the landlord ; I do not confine it alone to cellars, 
but I think it generally prevails among the cellars. 

12763. Mr. Hogg.] What is the meaning of the expression, that it generally 
prevails among the 10?. householders; do you mean that the majority of the 
persons in Clonmel pay their rents weekly or monthly ? — No, I do not ; I can- 
not speak to the majority ; I think in some instances it occurs. 

12764. What is your meaning, when you say it generally' prevails; do you 
mean there are individual instances ? — I think there are individual instances ; 

I have heard of cellars where the rent was paid weekly. 

12765. I am not speaking of cellars; I am speaking of 10?. houses? I do 
not know of any house, of my own knowledge, where that is the. case. 

12766. Do you know, of your own knowledge, of any 10?. householder in 
Clonmel who pays his rent weekly ? — No, I do not ; I stated before, that I could 
not speak to my own knowledge, whether cellars or otherwise, but merely as 
I heard. 

12767. My question was, if you knew of any of your own knowledge, and you 
answered you did not ; can you tell me the occupier of any 10 ?. house in Clon- 
mel who told you he paid his rent weekly ? — No, certainly not. 

12768. Can you tell me any landlord of any 10 ?. house in Clonmel who has 
informed you he received his rent weeldy ? — No, I cannot speak to any fact at 
all about it. 

12769. Mr. Serjeant 5 a??.] What I understood you to state was, ami right, 
that the landlords of some cellars told you so ? — Yes, just so. 

12770. And that is all you know about the matter ? — Yes, I cannot speak to 
any fact of my own knowledge. 

12771. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Could you name the landlord of the cellar 
who told you so ? — Yes, I can name one ; Mr. John Butler told me that he re- 
ceived his rent weekly, though the person is a yearly tenant. 

12772. Can you name any other person besides Mr. Butler? — Yes, I heard 
Mr. Gleeson say it was a general custom. 

1 2 773 - Is he a landlord of any such holding ? — I cannot say. 

14 12774- Can 
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Mr. S. Lonergan. 12774. Can you name any other landlord besides Mr. Butler r No, not im- 
mediately. 

19 May 1837. 1 2 -- 5> Can you name any tenant of a cellar-holding that tolcl you he was in 

the habit of paying his rent weekly ?■ — No, I do not recollect. 

12776. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Are you aware of this, that supposing that the 
practice does prevail, that the tenants as well as the landlords do find it to their 
interest to pay their rents weekly ? — Yes, I think they both find it a convenience 
where it does prevail. . . 

12777. Explain why the tenant should find it a convenience to pay his rent 
weekly ? — It strikes me it is in this way : the explanation I put upon it is this, 
that having the money in their hands, if they hold it over, they may lose it ; it 
may slip through their fingers by the end of the year ; and while they have it 
they find it more convenient perhaps for all parties that they should pay weekly 
or monthly. 

12778. Mr. Hogg.] And by paying it, it. is a protection to their own impro- 
vidence ? — I think so ; that is the construction I put upon it. 

12779. Which is a convenience to both parties Which is a convenience to 
both parties. 

1 2780. Does that occur in houses ? — It may occur in houses, but I cannot call 
to mind any householder paying by the week or the month. 

12781. Your impression is, that it is limited to cellars, and that it does not 
extend to householders ? — No, that is not my impression ; I have heard of 
cases of cellars, but I cannot bring to mind that I have heard of cases of house- 
holders. 

12782. It might or might not, you know nothing about it.- 1 — Just so. 

12783. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] But when you say it is a convenience to needy 
persons, do you say to them only ? — I do not say to needy persons. 

127S4. It may occur to persons in good circumstances? — It may occur to 
persons in good circumstances ; the landlord might make that arrangement when 
the tenant was going into the house. 

12785. I suppose a person who does not keep an account at a bank, where he 
can lodge his money, finds it convenient to pay weekly or monthly ? — Yes. 

12786. Mr. Lcfrog.] Do you think it would be a convenience to a person in 
good circumstances to be at the trouble of paying his rent weekly ? — I do not 
think it is any trouble to pay the rent weekly or monthly. 

12787. Do you think it would be a convenience to a man in good circum- 
stances to be at the trouble of paying his rent weekly ? — In a pecuniary point of 
view it might not, but it might be convenient to the landlord to get it by the 
week. 

12788. But I want to know whether you think it would be so to a tenant, 
supposing him to be a person in solvent circumstances ? — Not particularly in 
a pecuniary point of view ; if he were a person in solvent circumstances, it would 
make no difference to him ; but it may be a reciprocal advantage to the landlord 
and the tenant that the rent should be paid weekly or monthly. 

12789. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] It would obviously be a convenience to any man 
to pay his rent weekly, rather than risk the loss of the money before the end of 
the year, with persons who do not keep accounts with bankers ? — They may lose 
the money by contingencies, by holding it over. 

12790. Mr. Lefrog.] Do you pay rent for any house yourself? — I do for an 
office. 

12791. Would it be really to you an advantage to pay your rent weekly? — 
I know it would be a convenience to my landlady if I paid weekly ; it would 
make no difference to me, one way or the other ; but my landlady would consider 
it a convenience. 

12792. Would it not be a trouble to you, instead of a convenience? — I con- 
sider it no trouble. 

12793. Mr. Hogg.] You do not consider that 52 payments, in the place of 
four, would be any extra trouble ? — No, I do not think.it would be any trouble. 

12794. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] I believe you are not afraid of losing your money 
before the. end of the year ? — No, I generally keep my money in the bank ; but 
I know it would be a convenience to my landlady if I paid weekly. 

12795. When you speak of convenience to the tenant, do you confine your 
observation to the case of the tenant, who having the money in his hands till 

the 
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the end of the year, and not having a hanker to lodge it with, finds it conve- Mr. S. Lonerean. 
nient not to risk the loss of it before the end of the year ? — Yes. 0 

12796. Mr. LefroyI\ Do you confine your observation to those persons 19 May 1837. 
simply who have no bankers ? — No, I do not ; because it may occur where par- 
ties have formed an agreement to let or take concerns ; it may be part of the 
original agreement that the tenants should pay weekly or monthly. 

12797. Mr. Hoyff.'] Is there a saving bank in Clonmel? — Yes, there is. 

12798. Where the smallest sums may be deposited ? — Yes. 

12799. And safely kept ? — Yes ; there is some inconvenience somet im es in 
getting the money out ; there is a delay very often. 

12800. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] The business is done by a pass-book? — Yes. 

12801. And if the book is lost, is not there a great deal of difficulty in 
getting the monej 1- out ? — I have known instances of difficulty in getting the 
money out. 

12802. If a customer of the bank loses his pass-book, there is a good deal of 
trouble then ? — There is a good deal of trouble then. 

12803. And accordingly people are not so willing to lodge their money in 
saving banks as they otherwise would be ? — I think not ; I think there is more 
trouble in lodging the money in the saving bank, and the trouble of getting it 
out afterwards, with the little interest they would get, than there is in paying 
the rent weeldy or monthly. 

12804. I believe your father is a landlord of some houses in Clonmel? — 

He is. 

12805. Has he a house in Main-street, let to ladies of the name of Carey ? 

— Yes. 

12806. Do you know what the rent is ?-*— £. 32 a year. 

12807. How is it let to them ; is there a lease? — No, they are yearly tenants. 

12808. Is that considered a high rent ? — No, a very low one. 

12809. Ho you know whether, in point of fact, a higher rent could be got for 
it than 32 1 . a year ? — I am satisfied it could. 

12810. Then why does your father allow these ladies to hold the premises at 
that low rent ? — From a feeling not to put a high rent upon them, to give them 
some interest in the concern, not wishing to disturb them, being the first per- 
sons who took the house, for the sake of 5 7 . or 6 7 ., and finding them satis- 
factory. 

12811. You think he could get 5 7 . or 6 7 . a year more for it ? — I am satisfied 
he could, or more. 

12812. Do you know other instances, in which to your knowledge premises 
are let under the rent which the landlord could get for them in Clonmel ? — Yes, 

I know r there is a range of houses in New-street, the landlord is Mr. Taylor, and 
I have heard the tenants occup)dng these houses say they would rather pay 
10 7 . a year than leave them ; and they appear to me to lie worth 10 7 ., and 
they pay about 8 7 . 

12S13. I do not know whether I asked you any question as to the premises 
of a person of the name of David Thornton, in Bagwell-street ? — No, you did 
not. 

12814. Do you know those premises ? — I do. 

12S15. Do you know the rent they pay? — I was informed by the tenant 207 . 
a year is the rent he pays, and has continued to pay ever since he went into it. 

12816. How long has he been in it? — Long before 1828 . 

1 28:17. And he has been paying 207 . a year since long before 1828 ? — Yes ; 
he said he would let me have the receipts, but they were forgotten. 

12818. Did you see them ? — No, I did not see them ; he said he would let me 
see them, but I forgot to call upon him . 

12819. Do you know the landlord? — I cannot say who is the landlord. 

12820. Look to the valuation-book of 1828 , and see what the valuation set upon 
that house is ? — The valuation on that is 14 7 . 

12821. And will you see, now, whether the valuation continues the same in 
the subsequent book ?— It is the same. 

12S22. If there had been any improvement in that house since 1828 , of 
«mrse, according to the practice, the valuation would have been increased ? — 

12823. Then do you observe that that is another instance of the under-value 
set upon premises in that book of 1828 ?— ' Yes, certainly. 

335 - K 12824. Do 
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12824. Do you know tlie premises of Richard Daniel, mason, Casliel-road < 
Yes. 

12825. Do you know what rent they pay r — I am informed 6?. 8s. 9 d. 

12826. Who informed you? — Mr. Butler, who visited the premises also ; I 
happened not to see the individual upon the premises, but I know those premises 
are worth 10 ?. a year ; I do not find them valued in this book at all. 

12827. Chairman.'] How long have they been worth 10 ?. a year?— As long as 
I recollect them, certainly since 1828 ; there is half an acre of ground besides 
the house ; the half acre of ground is worth 10?. a year itself, or near that. 

12S2S. Who is the landlord ?— I cannot say ; I do not know the landlord ; I 
did not inquire. 

12829. Mr. Serjeant Boll.'] Do you know what rent is paid by Randall Pike 
for his house in Slierloek’s-lane ? — I was informed by a person on the premises 
9?. ; it is apparently a good house, and I think it is worth more than 10?. a year. 

12830. Chairman .] Who do you mean by a person on the premises ?■ — A wo- 
man on the premises ; the tenant was not there himself. 

12831. Who was the woman ? — Indeed I do not know who she was; some 
member of his family. 

12S32. How do you know she was a member of his family ? — I have no other 
reason excepting seeing her upon the premises. 

12S33. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Well, what is that house valued at in the valua- 
tion-book of 1828 ? — The house is worth more than 10 /. a year; it is valued at 
5 1 . here. 

12834. Do you find any higher valuation in the subsequent book ? — No. 

12835. You have no doubt the house is worth more than 10 ?. a year ? — No, 
I have not. 

12836. Then there is no increase in the valuation since 1828 ? — No. 

12 S3 7. And of course no improvement ? — No, no improvement. 

12838. Chairman .] Do you mean to assert, that in no case in which an im- 
provement has been made, there has not been a variation in the valuation since 
1828 ? — I do not mean to assert that ; I am speaking of those houses which, to 
all external appearance, as far as I can judge of them, looking at them and 
judging of them in that way, there has been no improvement. 

1 2839. Do you mean to say, that because there has been no increase in the 
valuation, that therefore there has been 110 improvement ? — No ; but I am speak- 
ing from more than that, I am speaking from my own view of the premises, in 
conjunction with these valuations in 1831 and 1834 . 

12840. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] But are you aware that the course of business of 
the commissioners is, upon entering upon their office, to send a valuator about 
the town, with instructions to value only the premises that have been newly 
built, or built since the last valuation, or improved since ; are you aware that is 
the practice ? — That is the practice since the commissioners came into office. 

12841. If the valuator takes on himself to value premises that have not been 
newly built since the last preceding valuation, or improved, he goes beyond 
the instructions that he received from the commissioners ? — Yes, he does. 

12842. In other words, he has no right to value premises except where they 
have been improved ? — Except where they have been improved or built. 

12843. Chairman.] Are we to understand that there is no case in Clonmel in 
which a house or premises have been improved since the year 1828 , which does 
not appear in this valuation ? — I cannot answer that ; there maybe, but I cannot 
speak to it. 

1 2844. Mr. Serjeant £«??.] But we are to understand that in every instance 
in which there has been an additional value put upon a house by a valuator since 
1828 , that the house has been either built since 1828 , or improved? — Yes. 

12845. Chairman.] Now, what is your ground for stating that? — Judging 
from the sworn valuations in 1831 and 1834 . 

12846. What do you mean by judging from the sworn valuations ? — If I were 
to give a general opinion respecting it, I should say that no house has been 
improved except those appearing in the subsequent valuations, made in 1831 
and 1834 ; but speaking of tlie houses I have given evidence of, I know the 
houses from my own knowledge, and I can say that there have been no ini 
provements. * 

12847. Wliat I want to know is, on what ground do you assert that you 

believe 
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believe there have been no houses which have been improved since 1828 
omitted by the valuators in 1831 and 1834 ? — 

12848-. Mr. Serjeant HuZZ.] Do you say that, that there have been no houses 
improved since 1828 which the valuators have omitted to put a fresh valuation 
upon ? — I cannot give an opinion about that ; the valuator is sworn to do his 
duty, and I suppose he has done it. 

12S49. Mr. Hoggi] The instructions to the valuators are not to increase the 
value except there has been some improvement ? — Or new houses built. 

12850. Those are the instructions'? — Yes. 

12851. Your belief is, that the valuators act according to those instructions ? 
— Yes. 

12852. And all the opinion and evidence that you have given I understand 
is founded on that ? — No, not founded on that, because I know many houses 
myself that have not undergone any alteration at all since 1828 , and of course 
have not appeared in those subsequent valuations. 

12853. Mr. French.-} Has their value been raised ? — No. 

12854. Then why not? — If I understood the Chairman properly, he asked me 
this question, whether any house could have undergone any improvement that 
did not appear in those books of 1831 and 1834 . 

12855. Chairman.'} My question was this, do you know of your own know- 
ledge that no houses which have been improved since 1828 have been omitted 
in the subsequent valuations of 1831 and 1834 ? — I do not; I know nothing 
about it. 

12856. Mr. French J] Do you know anything of valuations at all ? — Yes, I have 
been valuing lately. 

12S57. You say the increased valuation took place in the houses being newly 
built or improved? — Not an increased valuation, but a new valuation for the 
houses built. 

12858. If the house was improved, there was an increased valuation? — Yes. 

12S59. Do you know whether those men perform their duty or not, when they 
value all those houses ? — I think they do. 

12S60. But you know nothing more than that it is the general impression on 
your mind that they do ? — The general impression on my mind is, that they have 
done their duty, being sworn. 

12S61. But you know nothing more than that it is your impression that they 
have done their duty, because they were sworn ? — I also speak to houses that 
I know myself have been the same from 1 S 28 up to this period. 

12862. What houses have been the same, either built or improved; what 
houses have remained the same ? — The houses I have spoken to ; I give my 
opinion on the valuations as sworn valuations. 

12S63. You know nothing except that those people are sworn, and that you 
suppose, being sworn, they did their duty ? — Yes. 

12S64. Chairman."] Then you mean to say you believe all the valuators, 
because they are sworn, is that it ? — Of course I would presume that they do 
their duty, unless I have reason to conclude the contrary. 

12865. Have you not been giving evidence with regard to three gentlemen 
in 1828 who were sworn valuators, or who returned the value on oath to the 
commissioners, who were all wrong in their valuations ?- — Yes ; but men may err 
in judgment ; the cases, I think, are somewhat different. In the latter case the 
thing must have been apparent, either that new houses had been built or that 
the houses had undergone alterations ; that was matter of notoriety to the 
individual making it, who is acquainted with the town, and he does not sever the 
original valuation at all, he only puts, in his mind, what the improved valuation 
ought to be upon it; and though the valuators in 1828 might have erred in 
judgment, still I do not think there was the same risk with regard, to the subse- 
quent valuators, because the tiling was more notorious, either that improvements 
had been made or that new houses had been built. 

12866. Were the valuators in 1831 and 1834 sworn to value every house that 
had been improved in the town? — Yes ; there was only one. valuator 
appointed. 

12867. Mr. Serjeant Did they take any such oath as that, that they 

would value every house that had been improved in the town ? — I am not aware 
of the exact words of the oath, but that is the instruction they had, and they 
335 - • k 2 swore 
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Mr. S. Loner gan. swore afterwards that such and such houses had undergone improvements, and 
they valued them accordingly. 

19 May 1837. 12868. Is not the oath that they take in substance this : that the valuation 

that they have set on the houses is correct ? — Just so. 

12S69. Mr. Lefroy.] Which is the correct answer to the question, the one 
you gave or the one that was suggested to you by Mr. Serjeant Ball ? — I think 
our answers tally. 

1 2870. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] What do you call your own answer ? — The answer 
I have given I will call my own. 

12871. What do you call the answer suggested by me? — The questions were 
asked, and I have answered them, and I call them my answers to the 
questions. 

12872. Which do you call your own answers, and which do you call the 
answers suggested by me ? — I call them all them my own answers. 

12873. Then you do not say any were suggested by me ? — No, of course not. 

12874. Mr. Lefroy .] Then no answer was suggested by Mr. Serjeant Ball? — 
No ; I quite agreed with Mr. Serjeant Ball in whatever question he has asked 
me ; the answer was quite in my mind. 

1 2875. Chairman .] Then am I to understand your idea is, that these valua- 
tors swear that they have valued every house in the town that has received 
improvement ? — No ; I do not know what the words of the oath are. 

12876. Then why do you conceive it is quite certain that they have valued 
every house in the town that may have x'eceived improvement between 1828 and 
183 i and 1834 ? — I say I presume it is all right ; I do not say it is certain. 

12877. That is the foundation of all your opinions, is it? — No, not all my 
opinions ; because. I know houses of my own knowledge that have undergone no 
alteration since 1828, and those I find undervalued in 1828. 

12878. And you find that they have not been put a new valuation upon in 
1831 and 1834 ? — No, because the individual had no instructions to do so. 

12879. Then perhaps you can tell us why he had not instructions to do so ? — 
The commissioners instructed him to value only houses improved and houses 
built since 1828. 

1 2880. But you have stated you know houses that have been improved since 
1828 which still have not been raised in the valuations of 1831 and 1834? — 
I did not intend to convey that answer at ah. 

12881. Mr. Hogg.] Are the valuators changed every three years ? — No; the 
custom has been to appoint the same persons. 

12SS2. I mean that ; are they the same set of valuators ? — They may change 
them. 

128S3. is it the usage to change them, or are they the same persons? — 
It has been the same person since the commissioners came into office. 

12884. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] I believe there was only one valuator named?— 
Only one ; he was named twice. 

12885. Mr. Hogg.] And he is the same person who gave that valuation that 
you think so incorrect ?— No. 

12S86. Who were the persons who gave the valuation, the incorrectness of 
which you spoke of, the valuation in 1828 ; how many were there ? — Three. 

12887. Is R those three that have been since employed, with instructions to 
re-value the houses that have been improved ? — Not at all. 

128S8. It is a different person ? — Quite a different person. 

1 2SS9. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Now attend to me ; with respect to that valuation 
of 1828, do I understand you to say that you do not consider that the valuators 
in that instance, although sworn to the correctness of the valuation, did value 
correctly ? — I do not think they did value correctly. 

12890. Do I understand you to give your belief upon that subject, as well 
from, your own knowledge of certain premises having been undervalued, as 
from the fact that } r ou know that some of the premises actually pay a higher 
rent than the valuation put upon them in that book ? — Yes. 

12891. Accordingly you do not give credit to that valuation, because you 
had evidence to satisfy you that it is incorrect ? — Yes. 

12S92. With respect to the subsequent valuations made by the valuator 
appointed in 1831 and 1834, do I understand you to say you do give credit to 
those valuations, because you had no evidence to satisfy you that they are 
incorrect ? — Yes. 

12893. Accordingly, 
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1 2893. Accordingly, that you state to be the difference between the valuation Mr. S. Lonergan 
in the year 1828 and the two subsequent valuations? — Yes. 

12894. Chairman.'] Perhaps you could state to the Committee in how many l 9 May 1837. 
instances the valuation has been changed, in 1831 and 1834, from the valuation 
of 1828 ? — I could mention some instances. 

1289.5. Well, mention some? — Mr. Pedder’s was changed, and some others ; 

I saw some names in the book ; I do not exactly now recollect them. 

12896. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You only know it from the book ? — I only know 
it from the book. 

12897. Mr. Hogg.] Did you go about, and by personal examination ascer- 
tain, with the book in your hand, whether the increased valuation was or was 
not correct?— No, I did not at all. 

12898. But you believe that- the persons made it correct, because, they were 
sworn to it ? — There was but one person. 

12809. But you have not ascertained its correctness by personal inspection? 

— No. 

12900. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] But you have no evidence of its incorrectness? 

—No. 

12901 . Accordingly, do you give credit to the sworn valuator for having done 
his duty ? — Yes, I do ; besides, his duty was much less extensive than the 
former valuator’s ; I do not think there is the same room for his being in- 
correct. 

12902. Mr. Hogg.] Do you think a small addition to a house is more pal- 
pable or more evident than the diversity of value to which you have drawn 
the attention of the Committee, where a man has a house and half an acre of 
land, being valued at 5 /., and you state the half acre of land alone to be worth 
more than 10/. ? — The commissioners, in consequence, as I understood, of find- 
ing no want of funds, without inquiring much into the real value, whether it 
was correct or not, left it so. 

12903. You have spoken of Richard Daniel as being assessed or valued in 
that book at 5 l. ? — Yes. 

12904. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] Are you quite correct in that ? — I believe I stated 
he was not valued in the book at all. 

12905. Mr. Iiogg.] That is because the premises are under 5/. ? — Yes, that 
was the supposition in 1828. 

12906. This individual occupies a tolerably good house, of what value ; tell 
me what is the real value of that house ? — I should think the house is worth 
3 /. or 4 l. 

12907. I understood you also to have said there was attached to the house 
half an acre of land ? — Yes ; perhaps the house is worth 5 /., I would say it is 
worth 5 l. 

12908. And the half acre of land is worth about 10/.? — Yes, according to 
the way land is let about Clonmel. 

12909. It is very palpable, then, that the whole premises are worth 15/. ? — 

Yes. 

12910. And yet, from what is appearing in the book, the valuators must have 
considered them under 5/.?— Yes, exactly. 

12911. Can any alteration, by improvement or addition, be more palpable 
than the fact that that house or ground is worth more than 5 /. a year ? — There 
was no improvement there, therefore the valuator in 1831 and 1834 had no au- 
thority to value it. 

12912. It is not palpable that that house and ground exceeds in value 5/. 
a year ? — Certainly. 

12 9 1 3- Is not that fact, as a matter of opinion, to a valuator as palpable as 
any improvement that can take place by building ? — Yes, I think so. 

12914. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] May not the valuators have overlooked the 
fact that there was half an acre of ground annexed to those premises ? — They 

might. 

12 9i5- And can you account, by that very possibility of their overlooking 
that fact, for the circumstance of that house not being in the valuation of 1828 ? 

-—It may have occurred, certainly ; the only conclusion I should draw from it is 
that they valued rather vaguely. 

12916. Chairman.] Supposing that that was the case, would it not be the 
duty of the valuator who was to correct that valuation to take into account 

335 - - k 3 the 
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Mr. s. Loncrgan. the additional half acre of land P — No, he would exceed liis authority if 
he did. 

19 May 1837. 12917. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] His authority extending only to a new valuation 

of improved premises ? — Just so ; or built. 

1291S. Chairman .] You are quite sure this half acre of ground belonged to 
the house in 1S2S ? — Yes, I saw the man tilling it. 

12919. In 1828 did you? — Not in 1828 , but when I went there lately; I 
knew the individual to be living there before 1828 . 

12920. Did he have the land then? — Certainly. 

12921. How do you know that ? — I have seen the man in his field. 

12922. In the year 1828 r — In the 1828 , and before it and since ; there is no 
doubt about it. 

1 2923. Mr. French.] Is the landlord of the house and the landlord of the 
land the same, person ? — I cannot speak to the landlord ; I do not know who the 
landlord is. 

12924. Do you not know the landlord of either the house or the land? — No, I 
do not. 

1 2925. Mr. Hogg.'] Do the valuators take any oath ? — Certainly. 

1 2926. Can you inform the Committee whether there is an oath prescribed 
to the valuators by the Act of Parliament ? — I should suppose so. 

12927. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know William Durney’s house in Mary- 
street ? — I do. 

12928. Will you be so good as tell me what is the valuation of that house in 
that book of 1828 ? — William Durney’s I find valued at 81 . here. 

12929. Do you happen to know what rent that pays? — I know what rent it 
paid in 1828 , and up to about a year ago, when his lease expired; 16 l. Irish. 

12930. He paid that in 1828 , and the valuation put on that house in 182 S in 
that book is only 8 1 . ? — £. 8. 

12931. Well, that, you see, is another instance of the incorrectness of that 
book? — I do. 



12932. Do you know Mr. Walshe’s house, the witness who was examined 
here ? — Yes. 

12933 - Well, what valuation is put on that house in the book of 1828 ? 

£.45 ; it was then inhabited by Alice Lonergan. 

1 - 2934 - Ho you happen to know what rent is paid for those premises ? He 

informs me 55 l. 

1293 . 5 - And yet the valuation-book in 1828 was only 45 l. ?— Just so. I find 
here, just casting my eye over it, premises formerly occupied by my father in 
the Main-street. 

1293d. Valued at wliat? — I find No. 1, at 2 S /. ; No. 2, at 80 l. 

12937 - What rent did those premises actually pay at the time? — I take it 
that No. 2 took in the whole premises which he himself occupied, and which 
have since been let at 126 1 . a year. 

12938. Do you mean to say those premises that have been since let at 1 ° 6 1 
a year were valued in that book of 1828 at only 80 1 . ?— Yes, as I understand 
it from this book ; I cannot understand it in any other way ; because he built a 
house next his own, which I take to be No. 1, which he let afterwards at 3* l 
1 - fi J d ,’ “ Loue W No. 1, 281 . that I take to be the house nowoccu- 
pied by Mrs. Carey. Then I find the premises he himself occupied valued at 
80 1 . ; and lie has since let those premises at 126 1 . 

12Q30. Chairman .] Have they been improved since that period } No they 

have been improved since the tenants went into them, lately; but they’ were 
actually ill the same state when he let them as they were in 1828 precisely 

I2p 4 0. Who is in the occupation of them now r— Mrs. Carey occupies one, 
and the other is occupied by a Mr. Prendergast. 

12941. Then we are to understand that those are very much undervalued 1 

les, certainly. 

12942. Mr. Prendergast’s ought to be valued at 120 l.'r — No Mr. Prender- 
gast s ought to be valued at 801 ., which is the rent he pays, and a store at the 
rear- pays 46 ?. a year r the store and the house, it appears, here are thrown into 
one, being on the same premises, and within the same curtilage 

store 943 ’ ^ tUat ° aSe he ° USht t0 Pay 12<U? “~ No « te does not occupy the 

12944. Who does occupy it : — A Mr. Goss ; they both hold under lease. 

1294J. Is 
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1 2945. Is lie rated at all ? — I do not know, because be has only just got into 
possession ; he lias been only six or seven months in possession. 

12941). Were both those held by your father ? — Yes. 

1 2947. Then, at that time, they ought to have been 120 1. ? — Yes, that was 
the value of them. 

1 294S. And what does Mrs. Carey pay now ?— £. 32 a year ; and I find it here 
valued at 28 /. ; and it is worth a good deal more than 321. 

12949. Mr. Lefroy.'] In speaking of the rent payable by these different bouses 

as to which you have been examined, do you speak of your own knowledge ? 

No, I do not ; I cannot speak of my own knowledge, except in these cases that 
I have been speaking of lately, such as Lonergan’s and Carey’s ; those I speak 
to of my own knowledge. 

12950. But all the rest only from information? — Just so, except in instances 
where I hold the receipts ; I say in those cases where I was informed the rent 
was so and so, I can only speak from the information I received. m 

12951. I11 those instances where you saw the receipts ; when did you see those 
receipts ?— When I lately went about ; but I got the receipts in many instances 
ill 1832, and before that, between 1832 and up to the present period, in those 
cases. 

12952. Did you in any instance, in the year 1828, ascertain the rents then 
payable for any of these premises ?— No, I did not ; I knew the rent payable 
by Mr. Lonergan. 

1 2953- But as to the rest ? — No, my mind was not directed to it at all. 

12954. Mr. Serjeant But you have no doubt tile premises remained 

in the same state from 1828 ? — In those cases I have mentioned they have. 

12955. Mr. Lcfroy7\ Then all the. information you have given us, except in 
the instance of Mr. Lonergan, was information you have got since the Reform 
Bill passed? — Yes; hut if I were asked in 1828 what tile value of a certain 
house was, I could say that I considered it worth 10 1. a year then, as well 
as now. 

12956. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Now will you attend to this evidence of Mr. 
Joseph Higgins : No. 2890, he is asked, “ Do you imagine that a man pays for 
a house the extreme value of it to him ? I rather think he does.” Again he is 
asked, 2902, “ The practice is to let the houses at their full value, but not 
beyond the full value ? To let houses at the full value."—" So that the tenants 
have no interest whatever in tile house ? I think, ill general, in Clonmel (he 
says) the full value is paid for the premises.” Then in 2907, this question is 
put to him, “ Then rent and value, in your opinion, are synonymous ? Certainly, 
rent and value, in my opinion, are synonymous; I speak with respect to Clon- 
mel. And 2931, he is asked, “ Do you adhere to the notion that rent and 
value are synonymous in that instance ? I do.” Now you are aware Mr. 
Joseph Higgins was one of die valuators in 1828 ?— Yes. 

12957. Now Mr. Richard Legge was another, I believe? — No, Mr. Leggewas 
not a valuator in 1828. 

,2 9o8- Will you attend now to the evidence of Mr. Legge; No. 4309, he is 
asked. When no fine is paid, rent and value, in your opinion, are synonymous ? 
xes, l think so ; I consider that to be the value decided upon by the two best 
judges of the house, that is, the man who owns it and the man who takes it 
irom him.’ Mr. William Smith was a valuator, I believe ? — Yes, he was a 
valuator. 

12959. Now will you attend to this passage in his evidence. No. 3181, “You 
consider rent and. value different things, and that a valuable house might be at 
a ow rent . Yes, it might.” Now, sir, Mr. Higgins having been a valuator, 
ana Having stated, as you have heard, that in his conception rent and value 
v ere synonymous, and Mr. Smith having been a valuator, and stated his impres- 
ion that rent and value were two different things, and those two valuators thus 
navmg two antagonist principles, I will call' them, of valuation in their minds, 
oes at suggest to you any mode of accounting for the erroneous valuation 
• ma ae between them in 1828? — It draws me to this conclusion, that their 
judgment is not very correct on the subject. 

^ 2 ? t,0 ‘ can y° u account from that circumstance in some degree, or in 
that ^ . . e incorrectness of that valuation of 1828 ? — Yes; I would say 
han= ,° h til6ir judgments in one case did not concur ; that their judgment, per- 
il 5 as equally incorrect in 1828 in forming the estimate or the value of 
K 4 houses, 
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houses particularly where I find persons contradicting each other ; that their 
judgment cannot lie very strong as to the matter they were speaking about. 

12961. Now again, with reference to this same subject, in Mr. George 
Graham's evidence, he is asked, 5320, “ You caimot form any judgment of the 
rent ; accordingly, when you are putting a value on these premises, as you are 
now, vou are. not considering what rent they pay ? No.— You do not take that 
into account at all ? I do not.— Then is it your impression that the amount of 
the rent paid is no criterion of value ? It is not my impression, because it may 
be in some instances; in some instances I may have inquired of the landlord 
what the. tenant paid, after forming my own judgment, and in these instances 
I found they always paid less than I valued them at.— Then, is it not your opi- 
nion, as the result of those inquiries, that, generally speaking, the rent paid 
does not constitute the full value ; you have stated now, that in several in- 
stances, after forming your own judgment as to the value of the premises, you 
have inquired of the landlord? In some instances. — Well, in some instances 
you have inquired what rent was paid? Yes.— And in those instances you 
found less rent was paid than you considered to have been the value ? I did.— 
Now, do you not then draw this result from that circumstance, that the rent 
paid is, generally speaking, under the value t Y r es ; in other words, that I have 
valued those places to the utmost that they would bear, if in the market.— And 
the rent is not the utmost value r Not in that case ; I cannot take upon me to 
say that in all cases.— But we have got so far, that there are cases within your 
experience in which the rent paid for the premises is not the full value ; is it 
not so ? Yes, I think so ; not the full value.” Now, after hearing that, Mr. 
George Graham, I believe, was not a valuator? — No, he was not. 

12962. Have you any difficulty in accounting for the mistakes in the. valua- 
tion of 1828, when you find the 'witnesses on the same side of the question, if 
I may use the term, all differing from each other with respect to the criterion 
of value, including Mr. George Graham ? — Yes, I think I may draw the con- 
clusion that it is very hard to arrive at the conclusion which of them may be 
correct, when I find them contradicting each other so very much. 

12963. Chairman.] Then, am I to understand you do not consider the value 
as decided on by the two best judges of the houses, the man who owns it and 
the man who takes it from him ? — When I find the fact, that the house is actually 
of more value than the tenant pays for it, I cannot presume that. 

12964. How do you find that fact ? — I find it in the case of a range of houses 
in New-street, where I have heard the tenants say the houses were worth 10 1 . ; 
and they would rather pay 1 0 1. than leave them ; and they were only paying 
about 8 ; I know it in the case of Mrs. Carey. 

1 2965. Then, I am to understand that the general rule in Clonmel is, that the 
landlords let their houses below their real value? — That is my impression, 
arguing from facts. ’ 

12966. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Can you understand that the value to the land- 
lord should be one thing, and the value to the tenant a different thing ? — I think 
that the landlord, when he finds a tenant that is a good character, he will give 
him an interest in letting the house low to him, rather than to a person perhaps 
from whom he would get the rent equally as well, but who, from his personal 
habits, he would not wish perhaps to be his tenant. 

12967. Mr. Hogg.] If there were two tenants equally solvent, one willing to 
give 8 /., and the other willing to give 10 /., from your evidence, I understand 
that the Clonmel landlords would take 8 1. ? — I think if there was a difference in 
the personal habits of the tenants, that the landlords would make a sacrifice 
from the 10 and let the tenant of more industrious habits take it. 

12968. I put the case of two tenants equally solvent and equally respectable : 
— I should say that they would be placed on an equal par. 

12969. Then it must be from the absence of solvent and respectable tenants 
in Clonmel that houses are. let under value ? — Not from the absence of solvent 
tenants, because the tenants may be equally solvent ; but, from peculiar circum- 
stances, the landlord may give an interest to one man more than to another ; 
besides, it is my impression too, in Clonmel, that the landlords wish to give an 
interest to their tenants in the houses. 

12970. Is it from the absence of respectable tenants in Clonmel that the 
landlords are obliged to let their houses under the value ? — No, I would not say 
that. 
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12971. You have stated to me that if the tenants were solvent and respectable, Mr. s. u. 

they would give more ? — No, I do not think I exactly stated that ; if you will 

allow me, I will put the question as I understood it ; I thought you asked me J9 May 

this, whether, if two persons were equally solvent and equally respectable, the 
landlord would make a difference between those. 

12972. That is exactly my question ; if there were two persons equally solvent 
and equally respectable, one willing to give 8/. and the other willing to give 
10/., which would the landlord take ? — £. 10. of course. 

12973. If it comes to that, that he would take the 10/. of course, it follows 
equally of course, that the houses being underlet in Clonmel must arise from 
the absence of solvent and respectable tenants ? — Yes ; but if I take two persons 
equally solvent and equally respectable, I find the landlord also making 
that deduction to them from the real value of the house, in order to get them, 

I place them on an equal par in that view. 

12974. Chairman.'] Then I am to understand that the landlords in Clonmel 
are unlike all landlords in other towns, because they let their houses under the 
real value? — I cannot speak as to other towns. 

12975. But you mean to state, as a general fact, that the landlords in Clon- 
mel do let their houses under value ? — I do. 

12976. Mr. Hogg.'] And they could get more rent if they chose to take it? 

— I think they could get more in a number of instances. 

12977. Mr. French.] Is that done for the purpose of creating a political 
influence ? — I do not think it is. 

1297S. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Is not there such a thing in Clonmel, as well as in 
other towns, as comparative solvency ? — There is ; everywhere there may be 
comparative solvency. 

12979. Then, although the tenants in general in Clonmel are not what you 
would call insolvent, yet there are some more solvent than others, I presume, in 
Clonmel, as well as elsewhere ? — Yes. 

12980. Accordingly, when a landlord has a house to let, he has to select k 
tenant, not from insolvent persons, but from persons some of whom are more 
solvent than others ? — There are many instances, where the tenants might be 
equally solvent, and yet from their personal habits not so pleasant to the 
landlord to get his rent from them, though in point of fact it would be just as 
secure ; there are some persons pay the moment the receipt is sent, others pay 
beforehand, and others it is very difficult to get the rent from at all ; all these 
things are taken into account in letting houses. 

12981. So that it is not merely solvency that decides whether a landlord 
would wish to have a person who is to he his tenant, but other circumstances? 

—Yes. 

12982. Habits of industry and punctuality? — Yes. 

_ 12 9^3- Mr. Hogg.] Among others, you said there might be persons whom it 
might not be so agreeable to the landlord to take the rent from? — I am not 
aware that I used that expression ; but if I did, what I meant by that was, that 
though the individual was perfectly solvent, yet he might have to send one, two, 
three, or half-a-dozen times before he got the rent ; whereas from another man 
he might, from his habits, get it directly; we all know many individuals who are 
very wealthy, and yet do not like paying money. If I were in business in the 
Main-street in Clonmel, and had got a house with a cellar to let under it, I should 
make a sacrifice of two or three pounds to a man whom I knew was industrious 
and not given to drunkenness or anything of that sort, rather than have a person 
for a tenant from whom I would get my rent, but of whom I had a suspicion 
as to his habits. 

12984. Chairman.] That is to say, you would increase the rent according 
to your opinion of the known accuracy of the tenant? — No, I would reduce it. 

12 9^5- Mr. F. Tennent.] Do you mean to say that the circumstance of sol- 
vent and respectable tenants is so rare in Clonmel, that the general rule of the 
landlords is to set their houses under value, in order to get them? — I think that 
in general houses are set, perhaps, under the value in Clonmel. I think if two 
persons came equally solvent and equally respectable, they are placed on an equal 
looting, and that the landlord would give the houses to either of them in that case. 

12986. Mr. Serjeant Ball!] In that opinion which you have just expressed, 
do not you find you are corroborated by the passage I read from Mr. George 
Graham’s testimony ? — Yes. 

3 35 - l 12987. Does 
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12987. Does not lie state the same thing? — Yes ; he states he finds the rents 
are less than what he values at ; so that I find an adverse person agreeing 
with me. 

129SS. Mr . Lefroy.] You stated just now that the valuation was consider- 
ably below the rent in most cases ; in the course of your evidence you have 
stated that the valuation w T as in most instances below the rent t — 

12989. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Was not that the valuation of 1828? — I am 
speaking of the valuation in 1828. 

1 2990. Mr. Lefroi/.] I am speaking of the valuation made under the local 
Act ? — Just so. 

12991. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] But Mr. George Graham, in speaking of value, 
was not speaking of the valuation in 1828, but of his own value ?— Just so. 

12992. Mr. Hogg .] Is the land in the neighbourhood of Clonmel, six, eight 
and ten miles round it, set at its value ? — I think it is. 

12993. Do the houses in Clonmel, or a great proportion of them, belong to 
the same proprietors as those who have the land? — No, I think not ; there is 
greater competition, I think, for land than for houses. 

1 2994. Chairman.] Does competition increase the value of houses ?— I do 
not think it has any connexion with the value of houses ; houses in Clonmel 
are always to be had ; and I have known instances where there have been 
a dozen proposals for land, and not perhaps two for a house. 

1 2995. That is the reason why the landlord lets his house at a lower rate of 
value ? — I think it is one of the reasons that there are plenty of houses in the 
market ; I think if the proposals were in the rame ratio as for land, perhaps 
they would be set higher. 

1 2996. Mr. Hogg 7 ] Then the rents are as high as the landlords can get ? — 
No, I do not say that either ; I cannot exactly give any definite reason why the 
houses are let in Clonmel at less than their value, but the fact is so. 

12997. Can you give any reason why land is let at its full value, and houses 
under their value ? — I did not say full value. 

12998. Is the land about Clonmel let or not at its value? — I think I said it 
was let at its value. 

1 2999. Then am I to understand you to say, that great landed proprietors 
about Clonmel are not large and very large proprietors of houses in the town 
of Clonmel ? — Certainly they are not. 

13000. Is not Mr. Bagwell a large landed proprietor? — Not immediately 
about Clonmel ; I do not think he has much land. 

13001. He has a great many houses in the town? — Yes; he is the head 
landlord in a great number of instances. 

13002. How far does he live from the town ? — About two miles. 

13003. He is a man of large property? — Yes; but his property does not 
exactly lay about Clonmel, I think ; he has estates elsewhere. 

13004. Mr. E. Tennent.] I understood you to say that the proprietors of 
land do not recognise the principle acted upon by the proprietors of houses in 
setting their property, with regard to the character, the respectability and sol- 
vency of their tenants ? — I should think the same thing would influence them 
in land. 

13005. Is it not extraordinary, then, that the land is set at its full value, with- 
out regard to the tenants, and the houses are not ? — I say it is my impression ; 
I may be mistaken. 

13006. But does it not seem a remarkable circumstance that the land should 
be set at its full value to tenants of a respectable character, but that houses 
should be set under them value ? — No, I think that the proprietors of land 
would make a sacrifice still to tenants such as I have described ; but I did not 
say the land was set at its full value, but at its value. 

13007. May I ask you for the logical distinction between value and full value? 
— There is no logical distinction ; but there is, in common parlance, a distinction. 

1 3008. What distinction is there between value and full value ? — When a man 
says he has the land for the value in that part of the country that I am 
acquainted with, he means he has it something below the full value ; but when 
we speak of full value, we say it is set for as much as it is worth. 

13009. Mr. Serjeant Ball,] In other words, would you call full value rack-rent? 
— I would call full value rack-rent, but value not ; when I call land let at value, 
that is to give the tenant some interest in it. 

13010. When 
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13010. When a tenant round you says he has land at. value, you do not con- Mr. S. Lonergan. 
gider him as meaning he is paying rack-rent ? — No. 

13011. Chairman.'] Do you draw a distinction between value and clear yearly »9 Ma y l8 37- 
value ? — I cannot form an opinion as to that. 

13012. Is clear yearly value the same thing as value ? — I should have time to 
consider that question ; I could not exactly answer it in a hurry, whether I should 
draw a distinction between clear yearly value and value. 

13013. Do you draw a distinction between clear yearly value and full value ? 

Yes, I think there is some distinction. 

13014. What distinction do you draw there ? — In strictness there may not be 
any distinction ; but I think in the common course of life there is a distinction. 

13015. What is the distinction in the common course of life? — I have before 
drawn a distinction between value and full value. ; clear yearly value is something 
between value and full value. 

13016. Is “ yearly value,” according to your understanding of those words, 
greater or less than the simple word “ value,” which you imagine to be the under 
value of property ? — I think there is a difference between clear yearly value and 
value ; value is something below the clear yearly value, as I intended it should 
be conveyed ; when I said that land was set in Clonmel for the value, I meant 
it should be understood it was not set at the very highest. 

13017. But I mean to ask you which would convey to your mind the highest 
rate ; namely, the simple expression of “ land let at its value,” or “ the clear 
yearly value which would you say was the highest rate ? — The clear yearly 
value, I think ; in common parlance, that is the way we understand it in Ireland. 

13018. Yearly value is the rent, is it? — Yearly value is not exactly the rent. 

13019. But the shnple word “ value,” in common parlance, would mean the 
rent it gets, would it not ? — No ; when I say land is let at the value, I mean 
something below what it is worth. 

13020. Supposing a farm is let at 20 s. an acre, would you call that the value, 
or would you not, in valuing, supposing you were making a bargain and wanted 
to get 20 s. an acre ? — If I were valuing, I would not consider rent at all. 

13021. But I am talking supposing you wished to set a farm ; I want to know 
how you would express yourself when you talked of it, supposing you asked 20 s. 
an acre ; would you state that to be the value of the farm, or the rent of the farm, 
or would you make a distinction between the two expressions 1 — That is just as 
the case might be ; it might happen that it might be worth 25 s. an acre, and 
I might set it for 20 s., but then the rent and the value would not be the same. 

13022. What I want to know is, whether or no, in making a bargain with a 
person for a farm, and discussing how much he should give you for the farm, 
you would express yourself, “ it is of the value of 20 s. an acre ; ” and, if you 
did, what would you mean by that, supposing you used such a term ; would 
you mean by that, what you thought you ought to get for it, or would you 
mean that that was beyond what you wanted to get, although it might be in one 
way or other worth that money ?— If I were letting a farm, it is the custom to 
specify the yearly rent ; there must be some criterion for a bargain between 
the parties, some rent. 

13023. How do you calculate that rent? — If I were a landlord, I certainly 
should like to give some interest to the tenant, and of course rent and value in 
that case would be different ; there must be some criterion ; you never could 
agree unless something was mentioned ; the rent and value in that case would 
be different things. 

13024. Then you mean to say, that in no instance, in setting a farm, would 
you consider value and rent synonymous terms ? — I will not go so far as that ; 
but I think there are lands let very high. 

13025. Are not lands, generally speaking, let for the full amount of their 
value, taking into consideration the demand for such lands in the. market, and 
also the solvency and general respectability of the tenants ? — I think in a great 
many instances they are ; but I am sure there are a great number of instances 
where premises are let under the full value to those tenants ; I am speaking 
of respectable solvent tenants. 

13026.^ If you were employed in letting a farm, would you not go upon that 
principle 1 — I would get as much for the landlord as I could ; I would not be 
doing my duty if 1 did not do so ; the landlord might have a different feeling. , 

13027. Then, when you had got as much as you could, would not that be the 
L 2 real 
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real value of the farm at the moment at which you let it ?— It might or might 



13028. Then you mean to say, getting as much as you could has nothing to 
do with the value of the farm :■ — I do not think it has. 

1 3020. Mr. E. Tennent.] You have stated it to he the general rule that 
houses* in Clonmel are let below their value; now I ask you in what proportion 
are they let below the value ; take the case of 10 Z. houses .—I know instances 
where houses are let at 7 l which are worth 10 /. I can only give you cases ; 
I should say, perhaps, they are set on an average at 30 per cent, under tlieir 



13030. Mr. Serjeant Boll'] When you say value, do you mean by that what 
has been called full value : — Yes. . 

13031. Mr. E. Tennent.] 'Which do you mean, because you have mentioned 
three ; value, full value, and clear yearly value r 

13032-3. Mr. Serjeant Boll] Did you mention clear yearly value, or was it 
asked you in the question ; did you take the distinction ?— No, it never entered 
my mind till the question was put to me ; I never made the distinction about 
clear yearly value. . , . 

13034. Was’ it you who drew the distinction first, or were you asked the 
question whether there was a distinction between clear yearly lalue and full 
value ? — No; I was asked. . 

13035. Chairman.] And you admitted there was a distinction, did you not? 
— Yes, a fine-drawn distinction. 

1303d. Is not that the expression in the Act of Parliament as to the value of 
houses occupied? — Yes, I think there is a near connexion between the words 
clear yearly value and full value ; I think that they might be called synonymous. 

1 3037. According to your former answer, then, those parties ought, (suppos- 
ing there were no peculiar circumstances to take them out of the general rule), 
by the general rule, not to be registered as 10 Z. householders, unless they do 
pay 10/. a year rent:— No, I do not at all agree in that doctrine, because a 
house may be worth considerably more than 10 l a year, and pay only 5 Z. 

13038. You have already stated, that you consider clear yearly value to mean 
something between value and full value : — Yes ; but it is a very fine-drawn dis- 
tinction between clear yearly value and full value. 

13031). And you have stated, that what you mean by value is something about 
the rent that they pay, have you not ? — No, I did not state that. 

13040. Thirty per cent, under the rent they pay? — Over the rent they pay; 
full value I consider over the rent they pay. 

13041. Thirty per cent, over? — No, I do not mean that. 

13042. Wliat do you mean then? — There has been rather a confounding of 
questions ; when we were talking of value and full value, it had reference to 
land ; now I draw a distinction between land and houses. 

13043. What distinction do you draw between land and houses? — I think 
lands are let higher than houses are generally. 

13044. Mr. E. Tennent.] As a general rule, do you consider houses are gene- 
rally let 30 per cent, undervalue in Clonmel? — Yes, houses of about 10 Z. value. 

1304,5. Are there many new houses building in Clonmel ? — Yes, there are. . 

13046. What, in the face of such a fact as that, do persons invest property in 
houses that let 30 per cent, under value ? — The profits they derive from these 
houses may pay them ; they sit down and make their calculation of course ; and 
though they know that perhaps rents are low, still they do it with their eyes 
open ; they make their arrangements accordingly. 

13047. Chairman.] Are you aware that the Legislature uses the same, ex- 
pression, “ clear yearly value,” with regard to counties as they do with regard to 
towns ? — Yes. 



13048. But you think there is a distinction between counties and towns? — ■ 
In letting houses and lands, I think there is a distinction ; I think houses let 
lower than lands. 

13049. Then it means a different tiling? — Not by the Act of Parliament; 
I think in the Act of Parliament the words are the same ; there is no distinction 
in the Act of Parliament. 

13050. But you mean to say, if you were called upon to put in force, this Act 
of Parliament, you would draw a distinction ? — No, I would not, if I were act- 
ing under the Act of Parliament. 

13051. Mr. 
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1 3051 . Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you think you would take the opinion of some Mr. s. Loner<-an. 

counsel upon the subject before you decided how you would put the Act of Par- - 1 

liament in force ? — Yes, it might be very prudent to do so. 19 May 1837. 

13052. Mr. E. Tennent .] Both as to counties and towns ? — Yes. 

13053. Would you take those words in a different sense with regard to coun- 
ties and towns ? — No. 

13054. Then how do you justify your own assertion, that there is a distinc- 
tion between counties and towns ? — I mean to draw tills distinction, that owing 
to some circumstance the persons have not the same interest in lands as they 
have in houses ; and, that though the house is of the clear yearly value of so 
and so, the rent is not so great in the same proportion or ratio that is paid for 
lands. 

13055. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know Mr. Labarte, who was examined 
here ? — I do. 

13056. I believe he is a competent judge of the value of premises in Clonmel ? 

^-He ought to be. 

13057. He resides in Clonmel' — Yes. 

13058. And has for many years ? — Yes. 

13059. And you are aware he is town clerk? — Yes, and a professional man. 

13060. Perhaps if you were called upon to select a person that you consi- 
dered the most competent judge of the value of house property in Clonmel, it 
would be Mr. Labarte ? — I think so ; I would place great reliance on his judg- 
ment as to value. 

13061. Now, in the opinions you have just been giving to the Committee, let 
me ask you whether, in the answers of Mr. Labarte, which I am about to read to 
you, you find any corroboration of those opinions. Number 5531 , he is asked, 

“ But there is such a thing as a landlord being willing to take a lower rent from 
a very solvent, industrious, respectable tenant, than he would require from one who 
is not so ? Certainly, I should think so .” — “ And of course that feeling operates in 
Clonmel, as well as elsewhere ? Certainly.” — Again, in number 5575 , he is asked, 

“ But if I mentioned any particular cellar which does not pay 10 1. a year rent, would 
it be your conclusion that it was not of the value of 10 1., because it did not pay 
10 1. a year rent ; in other words, do you consider rent and value synonymous, as 
meaning the same tiling? No, I do not.” — Again, hi 5580 , he is asked, “I want 
to endeavour to arrive at the criterion of value in your mind ; what is it that 
enables you to decide the value of a particular house ; suppose I ask you, is the 
house I point out to you worth 10 1. a year, and I tell you it pays but 7 Z., do 
you conclude then it is worth 10 /. a year? If it went so near the rent as 7 ?• 

I should say it was worth 10 1 . ; if the man would say it was worth as much as 
10 L, I should say it was worth 10/.” — Then, 5584 , “Then whenever the rent 
was proved to be 7 Z. a year, you would consider that, primd facie, the man would 
make out a case to entitle him to vote ? I should say so.” — In 5589 , “ And that was 
because it was your persuasion, from what you knew of the town, that a man who 
paid 7 l. a year rent, in all human probability had an interest worth 10 Z. in the 
premises, is not that so ? Yes, I would say so.” — Again, 5602 , “ Then you mean 
to say there are some who, when they can get 10 1. rent for their houses, allow 
their houses to be let for 7 Z., is that so ? I think houses are set for 7 Z. that may 
be worth 10 Z.” — Again, 5609 , “ Do you think a landlord would require a larger 
rent from a less solvent man ; do you think that is the principle upon which a 
landlord w r ould let ? I do not thin k a man would let to a person he did not think 
was a tolerably good tenant.” — “ When you say a landlord makes a difference 
according to the solvency of the tenant, do j 7 ou mean he takes a less rent from 
a more solvent tenant, or that he would exact more rent from a more solvent 
tenant ? No, I should not think he would exact more rent from a more solvent 
tenant.” — “ Do you think he would take less rent from a more solvent tenant ? 

Yes.” — “ And more rent from a less solvent tenant ? He might ask more rent, 
and not let him have it if he did not come up to the mark.” — “ His rent would be 
better secured by the more solvent tenant than it would be by the less solvent 
tenant ? No, it would not be more secure by the less solvent tenant.” — “ Sup- 
posing 9 Z. a year were payable by a solvent tenant, it would be better secured to 
the landlord than 10 Z. a year payable by a less solvent ? Yes.” — ■“ Do not you ac- 
count in that way for a landlord being willing to take a lower rent from a more sol- 
vent tenant ? I think he would from a more solvent tenant take a less rent.” — “You 
were asked, with respect to whether it was the practice of landlords in Clonmel 
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to let their premises at 30 or 40 per cent, below their value ; when you speak of 
their value, do you mean the value to the tenant or to the landlord r I should 
say value to the tenant .” — “ Do you conceive this to be the practice for a landlord, 
although he wishes to get as much as he can for his premises, and although the 
tenant wishes to pay as little as he can, for the two to adjust them respective 
demands in this way, that the tenant in the end, upon striking the bar-gain, will 
give something less than the value ; and the landlord, on the other hand, will 
give up something which would otherwise go into his pocket for the rent ? Yes, 

I would say that.” — “ So that in that way, in the ordinary course of bargains for 
a house, it comes to this, that the landlord gets something less than the value, 
and the tenant also gets a certain interest beyond the rent ; is not that it ? Yes, 

I should think so.”— “ And your impression then is, that, speaking generally, the 
tenant has an interest in the premises beyond the rent he pays ? Yes, I think he 
ought to have an interest beyond it.” “ That he ought to have, and in point of 
fact he has, according to your impression ? Yes, I think he has.” — Now you have 
heard these answers of Mr. Labarte on the subject-matter on which he was 
examined, and I wish you to state to the Committee whether you concur in 
those answers or not ? — I do certainly concur in them. 

13062. Mr. Hogg.] Are many of the occupiers of houses in Clonmel occu- 
piers of land also in the vicinity ? — No, I think not a great many. 

13063. Are several of them ? — No ; I think not, several of them ; I think they 
are beyond the boundary of this valuation, not exactly in the town. There are 
many instances where persons have gardens attached to their houses, but I do 
not exactly call that land. 

1 3064. Few of them are renters of land in the vicinity ? — Renters of land, 
distinct, do you mean ? 

13065. Renters of land, distinct, I mean? — Some of them are; I cannot say 
how many are -, some are. 

1 3066. But a good many of them are ? — There are some ; some have fields 
in the neighbourhood, for keeping cows, horses, or conveniences of that kind. 

13067. But not farms? — No, not farms ; I think there may be, but I do not 
exactly recollect. 

13068. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Do I understand you to state, that speaking 
generally, according to your experience, the tenants of lands have less interest 
in their holdings than tenants of houses ? — Yes, I think so. 

13069. That is to say, the landlord gets more out of land than he gets out of 
houses ? — Yes, I think so. 

13070. Can you account at all for that from this circumstance, that there is 
a greater competition for land in the country than there is for houses in towns ? 
— Yes, that is one of the reasons I would attribute to it ; I think a principal 
reason. 

13071. There is a greater number of persons looking out for land in the 
country parts of Ireland than of persons in towns looking out for houses ? — Yes ; 
and very often offering rents that perhaps they had no intention of paying, and 
thereby, perhaps, actually putting it into the landlord’s head that the land was 
worth more than it really was, by offering greater rents than they had ever any 
notion of paying. 

13072. So that it comes to this : that, in your opinion, the extreme competi- 
tion for land in Ireland is one cause of the rents being higher than they would 
otherwise be? — Yes, I think so. 

1 3°73- And you think that does not apply to the same extent to houses in 
towns ? — Certainly not. 

13074. Chairman.] Define to the Committee what you consider the full value 
of a house ; when you set to work to value, upon what principle do you go ?• — 
Mhen I go to value I consider a house of the fidl value ; "of the value I consider 
it ought to bring. 

1 3075- Upon what principle do you calculate that ?— I consider, of course, 
what it would bring in Clonmel. 

13076. That is the way you would proceed to value ?— Just exactly the way. 

13077. Mr. Hogg.] That is the way you would proceed in the possible event 
of vour being employed as a valuator, and taking the oath required by the Act 
of Parliament ; that is the course you would adopt ? — Yes. 

130 78. In valuing it, you would value it according to what it would bring 1 ? 
— According to what it would bring in the market. 

13079. By 
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13079- By valuing it according to what it would bring in the market, am 
I to understand according to the rent it would bring in the market ? — The rent 
it ought to bring in the market. 

1 30S0. The rent it would bring or ought to bring in the market? — The rent 
it ought to bring in the market. 

13081. And that you would consider the clear annual value, under the words 
of the Act of Parliament ? — Yes, exactly. 

13082. Chairman.'] Now in proceeding to value land in the county of Tip- 
perary, would you adopt the same principle ? — Yes, I would. 

13083. Mr. E. Tennent. ] Then the clear yearly value of land and houses 
would be the same ? — Yes. 

13084. Have you not stated a few minutes ago you considered they were very dif- 
ferent? — If I have, it was wrong. There can be no distinction in clear j^early value, 
no matter whether it be land or house. What I meant to convey was, that tenants 
of houses get the houses at less than the clear yearly value ; but in consequence 
of the extreme competition in land, persons very often propose to pay rents 
they have no intention of paying, and perhaps by that means the landlord sup- 
poses that the land is worth a great deal more than he would be inclined to ask. 
That is the way I draw the distinction. 

13085. Is it in your recollection that a few minutes ago you stated to the 
Committee, that although the words “ clear yearly value” in the Act of Parlia- 
ment equally applied to houses and land, yet that, in your opinion, there is a 
broad distinction between them ? — No, not taking it in that sense at all. There 
can be no distinction in the clear yearly value, no matter whether it be houses 
or land ; in the manner of estimating the clear yearly value, it is so for one 
thing as well as the other. 

13086. Mr. Hogg.] Then if you were valuing houses in Clonmel as a valuator 
sworn under that Act of Parliament, you state you would value them according 
to what they would bring ? — Yes. 

13087. Am I to understand you to state that you would value them accord- 
ing to the rent at which such houses are now let, or according to the rent 
which, in your judgment and opinion, you could get from a solvent tenant ? — 
According to the rent I think I could get from a solvent tenant, or that any one 
could get from a solvent tenant. 

13088. Then your valuation in that case would be about 30 per cent, above 
the rent actually paid in Clonmel at present? — Yes, generally speaking, as 
regards the smaller houses. 

13089. Because the rents that could be obtained from solvent tenants exceed 
by about 30 per cent, the rents actually paid ? — Yes, I think so. 

13090. Mr. E. Tennent.] Then solvent tenants are persons selected in order 
to put these low rents upon them ? — There is a difference in solvency : there are 
many persons who would wish to have one tenant in preference to another, on 
account, perhaps, of his general character, as well as, perhaps, his punctuality, 
though the rent might be secure as to both. 

13091. Mr. Ilogg.] Then your valuation as a valuator under that Act of Par- 
liament would exceed the rent about 30 per cent. ; now, does it not strike you as 
strange that the valuators under that Act of Parliament in 1828 , that their 
valuation vastly falls short of the rents ? — I have already given my opinion 
respecting these valuators. 

] 3 ° 9 2 - It falls short, I believe, by about 30 per] cent. ? — Yes, generally 
speaking. 

Then if you were employed as a valuator now, and you discharged 
your duty, there would be a difference of about 60 per cent, between your 
return under that Act of Parliament and the return made by tbe valuators in 
1828 ? — Yes, there would be in a vast number of cases ; when I find valuators 
valuing houses at only half the rent which they pay, and in many instances 
perhaps these rents are not what is called the full value, I think I am justified 
m saying that I can take those valuators as no criterion for my judgment 
whatever. 

J 3 ° 94 - Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You speak of the valuators in 1828 ? — Yes, and 
I find them themselves valuing 50 per oent. under the rent actually paid. 

* 3 ° 95 - Mr. Hogg.] Have you ever lived in any other town except Clonmel? 

No, that has been my residence always. 

335 - l 4 13096. Have 
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13096. Have you ever resided in Dublin ? — Yes ; I have very often resided 
in Dublin for portions of years. 

13097. For what portion of years ? — Generally speaking, for half the year. 

1309S. For how many years past? — For the last seven or eight years. 

1300,9. Did you find the same disparity there between the rents paid for 
houses, and what you call then* value ? — I never made the least inquiry ; 
I went into lodgings immediately I went to Dublin, and took no trouble about 
what houses let for there. 

13100. Chairman.'] Did you get your lodgings much cheaper than then- 
value ?— I rather think I paid quite enough for them. 

13101. Mr. HoffCfi] In point of fact, during the number of years you have 
been occupying apartments in Dublin, have you, in your opinion, paid the full 
value for them ? — It never struck me to consider that one way or the other ; 
I never made any comparison between what I paid and what others paid. 

13102. Chairman^ Have you got your office in Clonmel very cheap?— 
Very 7 . 

13103. Thirty per cent, under its real value? — I think I have. 

13104. Mr. E. Tennent.'] Are you aware of the mode in which houses are set 
in Clare and other places ? — No, I am not. 

13105. You are not aware of the mode in which houses are set in any other 
town in Ireland ? — No. 

13106. Would you conceive this a very general thing throughout Ireland, 
houses set at 30 per cent, under their real value ? — I should not be surprised 
to hear it was. 

13107. Would it surprise you to hear that all the houses in England were set 
30 per cent, under their real value ? — I cannot speak to England. 

13108. It is a mere speculative question ? — It is a mere speculative answer 
too ; it may he so. 

131 09. You have stated that Clonmel is the only town you are acquainted 
with? — Yes. 

13110. You cannot speak to the rest of Ireland, you say, as to whether there 
are houses set 30 per cent, under value or not ; but you would not be surprised 
to find there were ? — No. 

13111. Now I ask you upon what you form your standard of value, if the 
same rule does not apply to the whole kingdom ? — By forming my standard from 
Clonmel, the only town with which I am acquainted, it would not surprise me 
if I found other towns similarly situated. 

13112. Did you never hear the least surprise expressed that there was any 
town in Ireland where all the houses were set 30 per cent, under value ? — 
I never heard anything about it. 

13113. Would you not conceive it would be noticed as a very remarkable 
thing in the country if all the houses in one town were set 30 per cent, under 
value, and all the houses in the other parts of the country were set at their real 
value ? — Yes ; but it may be a general thing. 

13114. But if it were a general thing, it could not be because the value would 
be equal over the whole kingdom, and, consequently, you could have no such 
discrimination of value ? — I cannot speak to other towns ; it may or not be j 
I am not acquainted with other towns. 

13115. Have you ever heard the observation made that Clonmel was remark- 
able throughout the kingdom for the lowness at which the houses are set ? — No. 

13116. Does it not strike you that if any other commodity were to be pro- 
cured in Clonmel 30 per cent, lower than in any other town, that Clonmel would 
become notorious r — Probably it would ; there are many towns where commo- 
dities are sold cheaper than others. 

13117. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Does it occur to you, as a necessarv consequence, 
that houses being lower in Clonmel than Belfast, that the inhabitants of Belfast 
would all flock to Clonmel ? — No ; not for the sake of 20 or 30 per cent, dif- 
ference one way or the other they would not change their residences. 

131 iS. That the gentlemen and ladies would not come down from the north 
because they could get houses cheaper in Clonmel? — No; they must have 
a greater inducement than that, I should say. 

13:119. Mr. E. Tennent .] Provided there was any other article manufactured 
in Clonmel as well as houses, of which there was such a production that there 

was 
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was no competition, and that it had fallen 30 per cent, below its value do vou 
conceive the manufacturers of that article would still go on increasing their 
manufacture '—If they were actually losing ground 30 per cent, they would not ■ 
but I do not say that that is the case in houses. 

!3120. Mr. Hogg.] Are there many empty houses in Clonmel ' There are 
always houses to be let. 

1 31 21. Are there many empty houses in Clonmel, with reference to the size 
of the town, the number of houses and inhabitants ?— Not knowing other towns 
I cannot form any comparative view. ° ’ 

13122. But are there in Clonmel ?— I think there is a sufficient number 
always for the seekers of them. 

13123. Have many houses and streets been recently built, ranges of houses ? 



13124. A good many ?— Yes ; I would say Clonmel has extended of late. 

13125. Do you conceive the persons who have built these houses are amplv 
remunerated by the rents they receive '—Not very amply remunerated, I think 

13126. What per cent, do you suppose they get for their money 1 — I should 
think it is rather low. 

13127. How much do you think ?— I do not think they get more than three 
or four per cent, in many instances for their money ; I know cases where persons 
actually lose. 

13128. Mr. E. Tennent.] Is that in new houses ? — Yes. 

13129. And in those cases where they actually lose they might if they pleased 
get 30 per cent, more ? — Yes. 1 

13130. But they prefer the loss ?— It appears so ; I know Mr. Stanton, who 
has lately built a house, and I understand he gives it for 40 l. a year to a parish 
priest, and he could get upwards of 50 l. for it. 

1 3 1 3 1 • Ch airman . J To a parish priest ? — Y es. 

13132. Mr. Morgan Jones has a good many houses, has he not? — Yes, I un- 
derstand so. 



13133- He is a gentleman who knows the value of money, and the value of 
things generally, pretty well ?— Yes, I think he does. 

13134- Bo you think he lets his houses 30 per cent, under value? — I can- 
not say. 

13135- Then if he does not, he is an exception to the general rule ; I suppose 
he is the only landlord in Clonmel that you are aware of ?— I do not say the only 
landlord'; I am speaking from the general impression on my mind. 

13136. He is the exception ? — He is one of the exceptions ; I do not mean to 
say that is the only exception. 

1 3 1 37- How many other exceptions are there ? — I could not at all state. 

, 13 1 38. But all your particular friends, with whose matters you are acquainted, 
do let their houses 30 per cent, under value ? — Yes, in many instances. 

13139- Mr. E. Tennent.'] To good tenants ? — Yes ; they would not set them to 
any others. 



13140. Chairman.] If they were bad tenants, I suppose they would expect 
per cent, more rent? — I do not think they would like to set them to bad 
tenants at all. 

13141- Mr. Hogg.] You think there is a greater bond of unity between the 
proprietors of houses and their tenants than there is between the proprietors of 
anded estates and their tenants holding farms ? — I think there is. 

13142. And more consideration ? — Yes ; I am sony to say there is not a suf- 
cient bond of union in Ireland between landed proprietors and their tenants. 
!3i43- You also stated, you considered the tenant is more attached to his 
a t ? wn than a farmer is in the country to his holding? — No, I did not 
state that ; I do not think he is. 

I do* 1 ^ bond of union, you think, is stronger in the town? — Yes, 

y 3 *45- Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you know Charles Riall, one of the freemen? 
Reform &S ^ ^ reeman ; he was admitted more than five years before the 

banker^of^lonm°l ^° U linow w ^ ose son he was ? — The son of Phineas Riall, 

■ , 3 1 47- Was he the eldest son ? — No, the second son. 

M 13148. Now, 
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1314S. Now, in Mr. Labarte’s evidence, number 6/93, this question is put: 
« Do you mean to say that Phineas Riall, William H. Riall and Charles Riall 
are all three eldest sons of somebody ? Yes. — None of them is the. second son 
of any one ? Elder sons. The eldest son is Phineas Riall ; William Riall’s 
eldest son is William Henry Ryall; there is a third son of an elder branch, but 
he has no children ” ? — That must be a mistake. 

13149. You state that to be a mistake? — Yes. 

13150. And that Charles Riall is the second son of Phineas Riall ?— Yes, 

just so. . 

13151. Chairman .] How came you to know that It is a matter ox notoriety ; 
they were a long time bankers in Clonmel ; it is well known ; William was the 
head of the firm, and the eldest brother. It must have been a mistake in Mr. 
Labarte’s evidence. 

13152. That is to say, either you or Mr. Labarte are mistaken ? — Mr. Labarte 
is evidently mistaken : it must have been a mistake ; he knows the fact just as 
well as I do. 

13153. Either Mr. Labarte or you are wrong, and you have both the 
same means of knowledge ?— Just so; it must be an evident mistake of Mr. 



Labarte’s. _ 

13154. You cannot be mistaken; that is impossible I think not. 

T3155- Mr. Serjeant Why not ? — The man is older than I am ; but it is 

matter of notoriety that William Riall inherited the estates. 

13156. So that you know this fact in the same way as you know another 
Mr. Riall is mayor of Clonmel? — Just so. 

13157. Mr. Hogg.'] You have the same means of knowledge as the witness 
his Lordship referred to ? — Yes, exactly ; and I can say this also, that William 
Riall looks much older than Charles. 

13158. That you say from seeing him? — Yes. 

13159. The other witness can see as well as you can perhaps ? — No, I do not 
think he has such good sight as I have. 

13160. And it is to that that you attribute the diversity in the evidence ? — 
No, not at all. 

13161. Chairman .] Mr. Labarte is a better judge of the value of houses in 
Clonmel than he is a genealogist, is that it ? — I think it is Mr. Labarte’s mistake, 
and I am sure he would correct it in a moment if he saw it himself. 



13162. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] You are not a pacificator, I believe? — No, I am 
not. 

13163. But you know something about that body of men called pacificators ? — 
I saw the general instructions from the Association that were sent down. 

13164. What was the substance of them? — The substance was, that they 
should give information to the General Association of the formation of any secret 
societies within their baronies and parishes ; that they should give immediate 
notification to the General Association of any secret societies about to be formed 
or forming, or of any persons swearing the people in for secret purposes ; and 
that they should attend to the registries and see that notices were served. 

13165. Anything else ? — No, I do not immediately recollect anything else. 

13166. Do you know r Archdeacon Laffan ? — I have seen him. 

13167. Are you acquainted with him ? — I am not acquainted with him. 

1316S. You know him by repute?— Yes, very well. 

13169. He is as well known as any man in Tipperary, I suppose ? — Certainly. 

13170. Have you any reason to know whether he would be a pacificator or 
not? — It would surprise me very much if he were; I think it would be com- 
pletely out of his sphere ; and from what I know of him, I think it is not a thing 
lie would at all consent to be. 

13171. Are you a member, of the General Association? — No, I am not. 

13172. Chairman,] Who are the pacificators for Clonmel? — I never heard of 
but one ; I heard of one lately ; I heard Mr. John Butler was appointed ; I do not 
know of any other. 

13173. Mr. Serjeant ih/ZZ.] Are you aware Mr. John Butler says he never 
heard of it? — I am. 

13174. Are you aware he says his appointment was never notified to him, 

and 
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and he has only heard it represented he was so appointed ? — Just so ; I heard 
him say he never knew it till he saw it in the public papers. 

13175. And he never acted ? — And he never acted. 

13176. Chairman .] Who did you hear it from that he was appointed?— 
I heard it, I think, from Mr. Walshe ; that was the person I heard mention it. 

13177.. Mr. Hogg^ Were there never any public meetings in Clonmel, where 
some individuals attended and spoke, and announced themselves as pacificators ? 
— Never ; there never was a meeting for that purpose in Clonmel. 

13178. Chairman . Nor in the county of Tipperary? — There were meet- 
ings, I understood, at Thurles or Cashel, and it was there that those appoint- 
ments took place. 

13179. Mr. Hogg 7 ] These gentlemen addressed the assembly, stating they 
had been appointed pacificators ? — I am not aware of the fact at all ; I was not 
present. 

13180. Did you read any account of it, or hear what passed at it ? — I do not 
think I heard any account of it, anything more than that such meetings were 
held ; I do not recollect that I ever read any of then* proceedings. 

131 Si. And you know nothing, either by personal knowledge or hearsay, or 
by reading, of what passed at these meetings ? — No, I do not, except merely that 
pacificators had been appointed pursuant to the instructions of the General 
Association. 

13182. Chairman.'] How did you see these instructions ? — I saw them in the 
month of January. 

1 3 1 83. But how did you see them? — I saw them in the public newspapers; 
they were sent down by the Association ; placards or bills rather, for general in- 
formation ; quite public ; sent about. 

13184. Were there no names mentioned in them?— No; there might have 
been the secretary's name. 

1 3 1 ^ 5 > Were there 110 names mentioned as to who were the parties to act as 
pacificators ? — No ; no names at all. 

131 So. Mr. Hogg.] What were the instructions? — It was instructions gene- 
rally to the inhabitants of counties to hold meetings and appoint pacificators 
where they thought they were wanted. 

13187. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] The pacificators were not to be appointed but 
only where they were wanted ? — Just so. 

^ 1 3|88. What do you mean by saying where they were wanted? — Where it 
was thought the registry was in danger perhaps, and where their attention to 
the registries would give a preponderance to what is called the liberal side. 

. Or where the country was disturbed? — Yes ; or where they had any 

unormation that there were secret persons going about swearing in people, 
wnic.i occurred more than once, in Tipperary particularly. 

13190. Chairman.] Which of those two reasons were prevalent in Clonmel? 
1 think attending to the registry. 

1 • Tipperary and Clonmel are altogether very quiet, are they not, now ? 

1 3 1 9 2 - So that pacificators are not at all necessary? — They are quite unne- 
essary as far as regards keeping the peace ; but I think they may be very use- 
ful as regards the registry. J 

th Then as far as Clonmel and the comity of Tipperary are concerned, 

. P^mcators will only have to attend to the registry ; they will have nothing 
o m then* other character of pacificators ? — I hope not. 

* ^ } 94- I mean to say at present? — At present I do not think there is anv 
occasion for them. 1 

should^think 1 '" ^ P resent their duties are merely political? — Yes, I 

anv^sp^' t^ r ' ? e U eant ■&*&] Do not you say they are to give information of 
mLl?! societies? — I was going to observe, they may be in action at this 
moment for aught I know. 

peopled ‘ ^airman.] How do pacificators know more about them than other 

1 3 1 9^. Mr. E. Tennent.] Being very notorious and prominent persons, you 
m 2 consider 
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consider being so appointed they would he more likely to hear of secret societies ? 
— The person that I have heard of as being appointed a pacificator is by no 
means a prominent person. 

13199. Would not that very appointment make him so ; making him a paci- 
ficator for his own district P — I never heard of it till I came over here ; if he 
were appointed he never made himself prominent at all. 

13200. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] But even if he were prominent, could he not 
take secret means to ascertain whether there were secret societies? — Yes, 

I think so ; for I think the very instructions would point out to him that he 
should take secret means for discovering them. 

13201. Chairman .] What means should he take?— I should think he would 
have inquiries made, secret inquiries, if he saw strangers coming among the 
townspeople ; that he would know them if he saw them mixing with the towns- 
people, or persons having a suspicious appearance. 

13202. He would be a sort of spy upon what was going on? — Not exactly a 
spy ; I have heard of what is called secret service ; it would be something in 
that why. 

13203. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] How do Government find out secret societies ? — 
I believe by the same means. 

13204. Might he not give rewards for information ? — He might ; I think the 
very appointment of these pacificators might perhaps do away with the necessity 
for anything of the kind. 

13205. Chairman.] Do you believe there are any secret societies now in 
existence in Clonmel or its neighbourhood ? — I do not think there are ; there 
may be some secret societies among other parties. 

13206. What do you mean by other parties? — What they call tlieOrange parties. 

13207. What secret societies have you heard of? — I do not say now they 
exist in Clonmel, but I heard they did some time ago. 

13208. Do you believe there is any secret society whatever, either of one 
party or the other, at this moment in Clonmel or its neighbourhood ? — If I were 
to give my opinion, I do not think there is a secret society among what is called 
the liberal party ; I think what they do they do openly, and wish to do so. 

13209. Do you mean to say it is your belief that there is a secret society 
among the other party ? — I can give no opinion with regard to that. 

13210. State your belief; you must have a belief one way or the other? — 
I have tolerable good reasons for supposing, from common report, that there 
was a secret society regarding what we call the Orangemen in Clonmel ; they 
may have given it up ; but I cannot draw the conclusion in my own mind that 
they positively have. 

13211. What do you mean by a secret society regarding Orangemen in Cion 
mel ; do you mean an Orange society ? — Yes. 

13212. Simply that? — Yes ; they used to meet secretly I understood. 

13213. How long ago? — I have heard that such a thing has existed there for 
the last two or three years. 

13214. Do you mean to say there is at this moment, to your belief, any society 
of that nature in Clonmel ? — I will not take on myself to say that ; I will not say 
I believe it. 

13215. I wish to know what funds are at the disposal of these pacificators ? — 
I do not think there are any funds. 

13216. Then you conceive that they can get information of this secret nature 
without any funds, but simply by their own activity, is that it? — Just so ; because 
I know there is a spirit among the people that they 'would give information 
without requiring any pecuniary payment. 

13217. What sort of spirit do you mean? — I think the liberal party wish to 
do everything openly ; and they think their cause is quite sufficiently strong with- 
out having recourse to these secret societies, which they have now, and for a 
long time have had, the sense to perceive have only done mischief. 

13218. Then, if I understand you right, the pacificators are appointed, not to 
find out secret societies among the liberal party, where it is not likely they 
should exist, but among the other party, where it is likely they would exist ? — 
I think among all parties ; it is their duty to give information. 

13219. But you think it is much more likely to be efficient against the other 

party 
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party than against the liberal party?— I think it is just as efficient, if not more Mr. s. Lontrgan. 

so, against their own part)', because they must know it is a weapon against — 

themselves. i 9 May 1837. 

13220. But at this moment your feeling is that they will have nothing to do 
in that way at all in Clonmel ? — I should hope not. 

13221 . But they will have a good deal to do with the registry ? — Yes. 

13222. Then I am to understand 3 r ou to state that Roman-catholic clergymen 
are pacificators.; is that it ?— I have heard so; hut my impression is that it is 
quite incompatible with their calling. 

13223. And, more particularly, the interference with the registry is incom- 
patible with their calling?— I do not think they interfere with that; not directly; 

I have never seen them. 

< 13224- What do you mean by not directly ?— That is attending at the re- 
gistries. 

13225. You have never seen them in any registry courts? — Yes, I have seen 
them there, but not giving personal aid. 

13226. Is it your belief, then, that they do not give personal aid ? — It is my 
opinion that they are anxious the liberal party should register very fully. 

13227. But does that anxiety carry them to any proceeding whatever? — 

I have not seen it. 

13228. Do you believe it carries them to any proceeding whatever ? — It is 
very likely that some of them may say f You ought to register ; you ought to re- 
gister ; I think as far as that goes, they may give their opinions to persons, as 
much as to say ‘ You ought to register.’ 

13229. But your opinion is they do not interfere actively ?— No, I have not 
seen them. 

1323°- And your belief is they do not interfere actively? — I have not seen 
anything of it. 

1 3 2 3 1 - Neither in your county nor elsewhere; is that your belief? — No, I 
think not. I have seen Roman-catholic clergymen in court during the re- 
gistry, but never interfering. 

13232. If I understand you rightly, your belief is, that neither in Clonmel, 

Tipperary, nor . any part of Ireland, do the Roman-catholic clergymen interfere 
•actively either in the registry or at the elections ; is that it r — I have seen them 
interfere at the elections. 

1 3 2 33- Actively ? — Yes, actively. 

1 3 2 34- More actively than at the registries perhaps ? — Yes. 

! 3235- Mr. E. Tennent .] Do you think the functions of a pacificator, which 
they discharge, at the elections, are more incompatible with their sacred duty 
than the functions which they discharge at the registry ? — I think a pacificator 
embraces too much for them. An election is a thing that while it is going for- 
ward carries, them away, more or less; if they were as pacificators not active 
just now, it is not known the moment when they may be called into action. 

13236. Do you not conceive it would be a very improper sphere for a clergy- 
man to interfere in the suppression of secret and illegal societies ? — I think if 
he could give any information upon the subject it would be very desirable, but 
1 d ° 00- ^ wou ^ 6e exactly in accordance with his calling. 

1 3-37- Do you really mean to say that it is more in accordance with the 
sacred calling of a clergyman to attend the registries than to interfere at the 
elections ; that that is. more compatible with his duty than putting an end to 
secret and illegal, societies ? — I did not say the Roman-catholic clergymen at- 
entled the registries ; I said I had seen them in court, not interfering one way 
or other. With regard to elections, I have seen them active ; that is, inducing 
persons to come up and vote, and all that. 

1 3 2 3°. Chairman.'] That you think is less incompatible with their calling 
1 P eace ar M good order of the county ? — I think a distinction 

png be drawn ; when an election occurs, even persons of the most temperate 
a 1 s perhaps are led away to some extent ; but I think having to attend to 
^ o or three vocations in the capacity of pacificator, it is a thing that I would 
•consider not at all compatible with their calling. 

_ n 1 3 2 39- He has but two things to consider ; the one is to take care and dis- 

ver_ secret societies, and to report them to the General Association in Dublin; 

m g and 
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and the other is to attend to the registry ? — I think that very fact of attending 
to the registry* would be very burthensoine, and I think he could not attend 
to it. 

1 3240. And ought not ? — Perhaps he ought not. 

13241 . Mr. Serjeant Ball.] It would take up too much of his time J . Yes ; it 
would quite interfere with his usual calling. 

13242. Have you ever heard of Protestant clergymen in England attending 
to the registry and attending to elections r — Yes, frequently, and in Ire- 
land too. 

13243. Do you know that the great majority of the lower classes of the 
people of England are of the Protestant persuasion ?— Yes. 

13244. There is a Protestant clergyman pretty nearly in every parish I be- 
lieve ? — Yes. 

1 3245. And you have heard, I presume, speaking generally, that the Pro- 
testant clergymen in England, each in his respective parish, has been pretty 
active of late in reference to the registry, inducing liis parishioners to register 
and to vote at elections ? — I have heard so, and I believe it ; I know it is the 
case in Ireland. 

13246. But have you not heard it is the case in England, at present, to 
a great extent ? — Yes. 

13247. Mr. E. Tennent . ] What part of Ireland does your knowledge extend 
to ? — In speaking of Ireland, I speak of Clonmel. 

1324S. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Have you known the Protestant clergymen very 
active ? — Very active at elections. 

13249. Mr. E. Tennent .] Have you known them elsewhere ? — I have not been 
at elections elsewhere ; I have heard it, but I have not known it ; yes, I saw 
clergymen in the college in Dublin, at the election, where I thought they ought 
not to be. 

13250. You are at this moment speaking from your own knowledge; you 
know the fact with regard to Ireland ? — Certainly. 

13251. I ask how far does your knowledge of Ireland extend? — I have seen 
them in the polling-booths and at the committee-rooms. 

13252. Where; at Clonmel? — Yes ; and I have seen them, by their manner, 
evidently very much agitated and concerned with regard to the fate of the 
election, and as far as their vote and influence went, to use it. 

13253. Chairman.] You never saw a Roman-catholic clergyman act in the 
same way ? — Yes, I have ; I think as regards elections they are pretty nearly on 
a par. 

13254. Mr. E. Tennent .] That is in Clonmel? — Yes. 

13255. Where else does your knowledge enable you to speak to? — I saw them 
in the college at Dublin during the election there. 

13256. But you are aware that the clergymen there are voters? — A great 
number of them are voters, but there are a great number also who are 
not. 

13257. Do you remember any more instances? — No, I cannot speak from 
personal observation as regards any other. 

13258. Mr. Hogq.] Are the class of electors in the college likely to be in- 
fluenced by clergymen, or anybody else ; are they that class of electors that 
is likely to be subject to be influenced, masters and scholars and fellows of 
the university ? — I think that every constituency, more or less, is open to in- 
fluence in populous towns during excitement. 

13-59- -^ re th e cl 35 * 5 of electors in the University of Dublin a class likely to 
be subject to personal influence, clergymen and others, from their stations 
and callings in life ? — I think in the heat of an election there are persons 
making themselves very active, who may induce others to vote one way or 
other, or perhaps vote when they did not intend to vote at all. 

13260. My question is particularly applicable to Dublin College, where the 
electors are fellows, masters and scholars ; are they persons likely to have 
opinions of their own and act upon them, or are they likely persons to adopt 
a persuasion or be influenced by the opinions of others ? — I think, with regard 
to the college, that they generally choose their own way of thinking. 

13261. And 
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13261. And vote accordingly? — Yes. 

13262. So that it is the very last place in all Ireland where influence could 
be created with the least success ? — Perhaps so. 

13263. And the college and Clonmel are the only two instances your per- 
sonal knowledge extends to ? — Yes ; but I should not say that I think* influence 
is not felt at the college in consequence of persons interfering. 

13264. Mr. Seijeant Ball.'] Do you suppose, for instance, that clergymen 
pressing a particular candidate upon other clergymen would not have some 
effect ? — I think influence is felt in every election to some extent. 

13265. And suppose they announced the Established Church required a par- 
ticular candidate should be elected, do you suppose that that circumstance would 
not influence the college electors to vote for that candidate ? — I think a 
clever man by his argument and logic might perhaps prevail on a great many 
persons not so clever or logical as himself with regard to the good or bad of 
the Church, and get them to vote accordingly. 

13266. Mr. Hogg.] That would be influence produced by persons addressed to 
their reason ? — Yes. 

13267. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Or to their passions, to their zeal? — They might 
turn it both ways. 

13268. Mr. Hogg.] You spoke of clergymen in England; have you any personal 
knowledge of any one clergyman in any place in England having taken an active 
part in any one election ? — No, not personal knowledge at all. 

1 3269. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Your answer was that you heard such things ? — 
Yes. 

13270. And you have 110 doubt of the fact? — I never heard it directly con- 
tradicted anywhere, and I have seen it stated over and over again. 

13271. Mr. E. Tennant.] Mention any one instance in which you have seen 
it stated ? — I could not bring to my memory any instance, but the impression 
upon my mind always was that it was a thing that was notorious. 

1327 2. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you think it is the fact ? — I do think it is. 

13273. Mr. E. Tennent.] Can you mention the name of any parish your 
recollection serves you with of which you ever heard such a fact stated ? — 
No, I do not recollect. 

13274. So that it is a vague impression upon your mind? — No, not a vague 
impression ; I dare say, if I recollected for some period of time, I might be able 
to recollect a particular place, but I cannot charge my memory at present. 

1 3 2 75- Mr. Serjeant Ball^] Did you ever hear of the last election for Devon- 
shire, at which Lord John Russell failed in being returned for the county ? — Yes. 

13276. Does your memory serve you as to the clergyman having taken any 
part there? — Yes ; I do recollect it was stated in some of the papers they 
took a very active part. 

1 3 2 77- And that they secured the non-return of Lord John Russell; is not 
that so ? — So it was stated. 

13278- Chairman.] Did you ever hear of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land being one of the responsible persons in defending the return of a member 
to Parliament before an election Committee ? — I heard that they were sub- 
scribers to funds for the general purposes of the registry. 

13 2 79- Did you ever hear of a clergyman of the Church of England making 
himself one of the responsible parties to defend the return of a member to 
Parliament before a Committee of the House of Commons ? — No, I do not 
recollect I did. 

13280. Did you ever hear of a Roman-catholic clergyman placing himself in 
that situation ? — No, I do not recollect that I did. 

13281. You are not aware whether in the case decided this year, of Carlow, 
the Rev. Mr. Moore, a Roman-catholic clergyman, was not one of the defenders ? 
— I did not hear it. 

132S2. In fact, you know more about what the Church of England clergymen 
do m elections than what the Roman-catholic, clergymen do ? — I rather think 
I do not. 

335- M4 13283. But 
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Mr. S. Loner gan. 13283. But still you did not know that fact? — No, I never heard of it. 

I have been very much engaged since I came to London, if not I would have 

19 May 1837. heard of it. I read more politics in Ireland than in England. 

13284. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] But even supposing that fact were so, do you see 
anything more criminal in a Roman-catholic clergyman’s making himself 
responsible for the costs of an election than for a Protestant clergyman to go to 
the hustings and harangue the electors, and use his personal influence to 
induce them to vote ? — I cannot see any distinction in point of fact. 

13285. Mr. E. Tennent .] Did you ever hear of a Protestant clergyman going 
to the hustings and haranguing the electors ? — I have heard of clergymen in 
Trinity College speaking. 

13286. Where have you heard of it? — I cannot say where, but I heard it 
was often done. 

132S7. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Did you ever hear of Dean Adams in the county 
Cavan ? — No, I did not. 

13288. Then you did not hear he was the person who from the hustings pro- 
posed the candidate ? — No. 

13289. And harangued the electors from the hustings? — No; I know of a 
Protestant clergyman in Ireland who has been very much engaged about 
politics ; a great many years back the Rev. Mr. Boyton took a very active part. 

13290. Did he ever harangue the electors from the hustings ? — No, not that 
I know of ; but I have often read his speeches, at political meetings and dinners, 
which were very strong. 

13291. Mr. Hogg.] Have you any recollection that you ever read a speech 
of his purporting to have been spoken from the hustings ? — I do not recollect 
that I have ; but I have read speeches of his, at political meetings and dinners, 
and that I consider in point of fact the same. 

13292. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] When you said they were very strong, what did 
you mean ?— Determined to uphold one party and to denounce the other. 

13293. Did they amount to a denunciation of the other party? — Yes, inas- 
much as he said there could be no safety in the state while any privileges were 
given to them. 

13294. Given to whom ?— Given to the Roman-catholics; that they should 
be kept within proper bounds, purporting to say, that unless the Protestants 
would uphold themselves by every means, that, in fact, they could not hold 
together. 

13295. That is what you call a very strong speech? — Yes, tantamount to 
saying that they shall go so far but no further ; if they can prevent them, they 
certainly will by every means in their power. 

13296. Chairman.] You never heard of a Roman-catholic clergyman making 
so strong a speech as that, did you ? — No, I did not. I think all the Roman- 
catholic clergymen that I have heard speak are for equal rights, not confining 
them to any particular sect. 

1 3 2 97- You never heard a Roman-catholic clergyman make so strong a 
speech as that which the Rev. Mr. Boyton is supposed to have made ? — I do 
not recollect that I did, not at an election. 

13298. I am not talking of elections, but at any time or place ? — No ; I think 
that Roman-catholics in their speeches, as far as I have read them, always 
wished that equal laws should be handed down to all His Majesty’s subjects. 

13299. What unequal law is there now existing? — The effects of the inequa- 
lity of laws that have been and are still felt. 

1 33 no - Mli at inequality of law now exists ? — I do not know any actual ine- 
quality of law that now exists, but the result of unequal laws has been felt very 
much, and which one party still wishes to hold stedfastly for themselves. 

13301. But you stated that you have known Roman-catholic clergymen, 
generally speaking, are for equal laws ; I want to know what unequal law now 
exists, to your knowledge r — I think that what are the evils of unequal laws at 
one time existing, if they still continued, that the law, though repealed in 
the letter, might, in fact, be called unequal law so far as the result of 
the former law was felt. For instance, that the corporations shall be still in 
the possession of one particular party, and the other excluded, 

13302. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You call that an unequal law ? — It is the effect 
of an unequal law. 

13303- Is 
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13303- Is it not itself an unequal law ? — I think it is. Mr. S. Lonergan. 

13304- Chairman.] Is that unequal law the only one you can now mention? 

]Sf 0 there is another unequal law, and I think a very glaring one, which is 19 Ma ^ r l8 S7- 

that the Roman-catholics are obliged to support a church from which they 
dissent, and on the other hand the Roman-catholics can demand nothing from 
those persons who dissent from them. 

13305. You consider that an unequal law ? — Yes. 

13306. You mean to state, the Roman- catholic pays tithe to a church from 
which they dissent, and the Protestants do not ? — It is an unequal law in this 
respect, that one pays a person from whom he receives no value, the other does 
it in accordance with his sentiments. 

13307- You have some Quakers in Clonmel, have you not? — Yes. 

13308. Do they pay tithe ? — Yes, they are compelled. 

13309. Do they derive any advantage from the Church ? — No, but the 
Roman-catholics are obliged to pay tithe. 

13310. Is not the law as unequal with regard to the one as the other? — Yes. 

13311. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Does the circumstance of inequality as to’ 

Quakers make it less an inequality with regard to Roman-catholics ? — No, 

I think it is precisely the same. 

13312. Chairman^] What inequality in law is there in all parties paying 
the same ? — I think good sense operates against it. 

13313. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] If two persons go to market, the one gets value 
for the shilling he lays out, and the other gets no value, although they both 
pay the same; would you not consider they were treated very unequally ? — 

Yes, that is the natural inference to draw. 

13314. Chairman.] You conceive the case of tithe and religion are the same 
exactly as a barterer buying common articles of merchandise ? — I should not 
compare them together the same day ; but merely viewing it in an abstract point 
of view, I think it comes to the same thing. 

13315- Then you conceive the law of Ireland would remain unequal so long 
as tithe was paid by Roman-catholics ?— Yes, that is my impression. 

13316. And that the Roman-catholic clergyman will consider the law also 
unequal so long as tithe is paid? — I think the whole body of the Roman- 
catholics will consider it so, and if they do, it must take in the Roman-catholic 
clergy. 

13317. Mr. E. Tennent.] You mentioned the wish of the liberal party to 
have equal rights for all parties ? — Yes. 

1331 S. Do you mean by that, you would not displace any person from a situa^- 
tion merely 011 account of his differing in political opinions from the liberal 
party, provided his functions were equally well discharged? — I would not; if I 
found he discharged his functions properly I would not interfere with him. 

13319. You would consider that the primary object before his political' 
opinions ? — Yes. 

133 20 - And you would enable that person to retain his situation, provided lie' 
gave satisfaction? — Yes. 

13321- Then you would not displace a commander-in-chief? — 

13322. Mr. Serjeant Ball^] Have you made up your mind upon that subject ? 

— No, I have not made up my mind ; I cannot answer that question. 

1 33 2 3- Mr. Morgan John O'Connell .] Do not you think the whole body of the 
people ought to have a power in those offices which are under public control ;• 
that the bulk of the people at large ought to have the power of judging whether 
they are satisfactory or not ? — I think they ought ; the people ought to have 
some influence. 
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Luna, 22 0 die Mali, 1837. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Seneant Ball. 
Mr. O'Connell. 

Mr. M. J. O’Connell. 
Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Mr. French. 



Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr. Serjeant Jackson. 
Mr. Lefroy. 

Lord Granville Somerset. 
Mr. E. Tennent. 



LORD GRANVILLE SOMERSET, in the Chair. 



John Hackett, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

13324. Chairman.'] WHERE do you live?— In Clonmel. 

13325. In what street ? — In Main-street. 

13326. Wliat are you? — I am the proprietor of a newspaper, and a book 
seller. 

13327. What newspaper? — The Tipperary Free Press. 

13328. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You attended, I believe, at the inquiry held by the 
commissioners for inquiring into municipal corporations in Ireland, in the month 
of October 1833 ? — I did. 

13329. Did you take notes of what passed upon that occasion ? — I did. 

13330. Did you afterwards publish a report of what passed ? — Yes. 

13331. I need hardly ask you if you consider it an accurate report? — It is. 

13332. Did you hear the then mayor of Clonmel, Mr. William Chaytor, exa- 
mined? — I did. 

13333. Is he living or dead now ? — He is dead. 

13334. He was examined, I believe, at considerable length? — He was. 

13335. On more than one day, I think ? — Yes. 

13336. I believe three days, or more? — About three days, I think. 

13337. Then was he examined in detail as to the corporation and its privileges 
and its character? — He was. 

13338. Did he state how long he had been mayor of the corporation? — He 
did. 

13339. How long? — He was deputy mayor and mayor for about 17 years. 

13340. He was an old man at the time? — He was a man of about 60, I sup- 
pose, or upwards. 

13341. And he had lived, I believe, all his life in Clonmel ? — He did ; he was 
a native of Clonmel. 

13342. He had been a member of the corporation for many years before ? — 
He had. 

13343. Did he state in what manner the mayor was elected? — He did. 

13344. Do you recollect in what manner he stated the mayor was elected?— 
If you will allow me to look to the report, to help my memory, I shall be more 
accurate. It is my own report. Page 6 : “ Pray tell how the mayor is elected ?— 
There are three burgesses put in nomination by the common council, which is 
itself composed of burgesses. One of these so nominated is proposed in open 
court by one of the burgesses, seconded by another, and, if approved of, elected. 
The court is composed of the mayor, bailiffs, burgesses and freemen.” 

T 3345 * Do you recollect what he stated as to the influence of Mr. Bagwell in 
that corporation? — I do. 

13346. What did he state upon that subject? — He said his influence was all 
powerful, or something to that effect. 

1 3347. Did he state anything as to the patronage which he exercised in the 
corporation? — He did. 

13348. What 
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13348. What was that ? — He spoke of the nomination of freemen, and of all John Had-ett, Esq. 

the offices being at the disposal of Mr. Bagwell ; that everything which he re- 

commended was attended to by the corporation. 22 May 1837, 

13349. Did he state anything to that effect as to the ancestors of Mr. Bagwell? 

— He did as to his grandfather and as to his uncle. 

133,50. That they had been patrons of the corporation in like manner; is that 
what he stated ? — Yes. 

1335 1 * you recollect any statement made by Mr. Chaytor on the subject 

of the freemen’s oath and the practice of the corporation with respect to it ? 

I do. 

13352. What was that statement ? — He stated he had no recollection of having 
administered the freemen’s oath previous to 1832. 

13353. Did he state whether or not it was the duty of the mayor to administer 
the oath ? — I think he said he was the proper officer before whom it should be 
administered, and that he had no recollection of having it administered before 
him. 

13354. In any instance? — In any instance previous to 1S32. 

13355. Previous to 1832, were the corporation books produced on that occa- 
sion ? — Some of them were. 

13356. Do you recollect any appeal being made to the corporation books to 
ascertain whether in point of fact, before 1S32, there was any record of freemen 
having been sworn? — I think I do; I think I recollect that particularly. 

13357. And what appeared in the books ? — I believe there was no record. 

1 335S. Of a freeman having been sworn? — Of a freeman having been sworn. 

1 3359- Then was it, according to your recollection, in proof before the com- 
missioners, that in point of fact it was not the practice to swear the freemen 
previous to 1832? — He said so. 

13360. The mayor said so ? — The mayor said so. 

13361. And there was no record to prove the contrary? — I do not recollect 
that there was. 

13362. Was the contrary alleged; did the mayor allege it? — The mayor did 
not allege it. 

1 33^3. Was there any evidence given to establish the contrary? — No; Mr. 

Labarte made some remark about his having been sworn himself, but he stated 
nothing of anybody else. 

13364. He was the town-clerk? — He was the town-clerk. 

13365- -And did it appear that what he stated, as to his having been sworn, 
had reference to his office of town-clerk? — It was a mere assertion on his part, 
he was not sworn to it ; he said he was sworn when he was admitted town-clerk 
and a freeman, but he was not sworn at the time, he merely asserted it. 

13366. But with the exception of that unsworn assertion of Mr. Labarte’s, 
is it your recollection that no evidence was adduced to prove the fact that it was 
the practice to swear freemen previous to 1832? — It is my recollection. 

Did he state the practice as to the admission of freemen, or rather as 
to the mode in which they obtained their freedom ? — I think he did ; he said the 
ireedom of the corporation originated in the council ; if one of the council pro- 
poses any person who may have a right to the freedom of the borough at a 
meeting of the council, and if the majority approves, he is admitted and enrolled 
as a freeman, and entitled to be sworn as such. 

1 3368. Mr. Serjeant Jacks on.'] ‘From what are you reading? — From a report 
of the evidence I took myself before the Municipal Commission. 

1 33 ^ 9 * Who printed that? — I did. 

1 3370 - Were you employed by the commissioners to take a report? — I was 
not. 

1 337 1 ; Was it for your own use you took it, or for what purpose? — It was in 
my public capacity that I took it ; I at first did not intend more than to publish it 
in the newspaper ; subsequently I published the whole of it. 

1 3372 . For what object was it published? — Merely to give public information, 
and as a matter of profit. 

1 3373 * Mr. Serjeant Ball,] Now, with respect to the rights in which parties 
have been admitted to their freedom, do you recollect what the mayor stated as 
to the claims of persons to be admitted to their freedom in right of marriage? — 

I do. 

1 3374 * What did he state upon that subject? — He said there was nobody 
N 2 admitted 
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admitted in right of marriage from 1801, at winch time he was himself admitted 
a freeman, and he said there was no record on the books for 50 years pre- 

T1 °J3375- I calling your attention to the right of marriage, and not to any 
other right? — I said so; the right of marriage. . 

1337 6. When you say there is no record on the books for 50 years previously, 
do you confine your observation to a record of admissions in right of marriage, or 
to admissions in any right whatever ? — I confine my observation to the corpora- 
tion record, on which he could find no such right of marriage.^ 

13377 - Chairman. ] Was he admitted in right of marriage . J — He was not. 

13378. Mr. Serjeant Ball] Do you mean to state this: that for 50. years pre- 
viously to 3801, there was no record of any admission in right of marriage, or no 
record of any admission in any other right, either birth or servitude ? — I should 
like to refer to the report. . . 

1337c). Do so; page 10, I believe it is. What I ask you is, what was the 
evidence he gave on the subject, first, of a claim in right of marriage ; have you 
ever seen the corporation books or examined them with a view to this question 
that I am now putting to you ? — I have seen extracts from the corporation books, 
made by one of my people, a clerk and the son of another gentleman. 

13380. Do you know the fact, because we have bad it proved here by the pro- 
duction of the books themselves, that I think from the year 1740 and something, 
down to the year 1832, no entry appears of an admission to freedom in any right 
whatever; are you aware of that fact ?— I recollect the mayor said something to 
that amount. . . 

13381. That applies to any right, as well marriage as birth or servitude. 
Yes. 

13382. Now are you aware of this also, that upon reference to the books it 
appeared, and also by the evidence of the town-clerk, which you have before you, 
that there was no record at all, from the earliest period to which the corporation 
records extended, of an admission to freedom in right of marriage ; no trace in the 
books? — Yes, there was no trace of it on the books, so the mayor said. 

13383. Then, according to your recollection, the mayor’s account and what I 
have stated to have been the result of what appeared from the books corre- 
sponded ? — They did. 

13384. Do you recollect the mayor having stated any instance of the applica- 
tion of a claimant for freedom being rejected by reason of his non-residence at the 
time ? — Yes. 

13385. Do you remember the name of that person ? — I do. 

33386. What did he state on that subject ?— Shall I state it from the book or 
from recollection ? I recollect it all, but only wish to refresh my recollection by 
the book. 

13387. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You may refresh your recollection by the book; 
you need not give us the precise words. — He was examined several times. 

13388. If you look to page 10, I think you will find what I refer to; what did 
he state then respecting this person ; what was his name ? — His name was J ames 
Thompson. 

13389. Do I understand you to say he stated that a person of the name of 
James Thompson had applied for his freedom, and that his application was rejected 
by reason of his not being resident in the borough at the time ? — Yes. 

1 339 °- Now, did he state what was the practice of the corporation, or what be 
conceived to be the practice of the corporation, with respect to admission to free- 
dom in right of birth? — Yes, he did. 

13391. What was that, according to his conception; in other words, was it open 
to all the sons of freemen, or confined to the eldest son ? — Confined to the eldest 
son. 

13392. Now, with respect to claims in right of servitude, what did he state be 
conceived the practice of the corporation to be in that particular? — The appren- 
ticeship, as he conceived, should be served in the town and to a freeman. 

13393. Now, immediately above that passage, what did he state on the subject 
of claims to freedom in right of marriage, as to their having been put forward 
previous to the Reform Bill? — He said he did not recollect any claim having been 
made in right of marriage before the Reform Bill, but several since. 

13394. Now, do you recollect on that occasion Mr. David Malcomson being 
examined by the commissioners? — I do. 

13395 - °“ 
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13395. You are aware he was summoned to attend this Committee, and that John Racket t, Esq. 
he forwarded a certificate of ill-health from the physician ? — I heard so. L. 

13396. And, accordingly, he is not in attendance? — I believe not. 22 May 1837. 

13397. Do you recollect Mr. Malcomson to have stated, on that occasion, that 
he was the agent for the Mountcashel family on the occasion of the transfer of the 
borough and corporation from that family to the Bagwell family ? — I do. 

13398. And that the purchase-money passed through his hands ? — Yes. 

13399. Do I understand you to state, then, that he proved distinctly a sale by 
the Mountcashel family to the Bagwell family of the borough and corporation 
of Clonmel ? — He did. 

13400. Did you say he was the agent of the Mountcashel family or the Bag- 
well family ? — The agent of the Bagwell family, the agent for Mr. John Bagwell. 

13401. Do you recollect his having stated anything with respect to his own 
admission as a freeman ; his having claimed his freedom, in the time when Lord 
Mountcashel was the proprietor of the borough, in right of marriage ? — I do. 

13402. What did he state was the result of that claim? — He stated he claimed 
his freedom in right of marriage, and was refused on that right ; it was not ac- 
knowledged. 

13403. Was he afterwards admitted to his freedom? — He said he was. 

13404. Was that after the transfer of the borough from the Mountcashel to 
the Bagwell family? — Yes. 

13405. And how was he admitted? — By favour; he was a stranger; he had 
no other claim. 

13406. Do you know Mr. Joseph Malcomson, the eldest son of Mr. David 
Malcomson ? — I do. 

13407. Are you aware of his having claimed his freedom in any right, some 
years ago? — I heard he did. 

13408. But you do know the fact otherwise ? — I do not know' the fact except 
by report. 

13409. Now, as you have told us that the evidence of the mayor was that the 
eldest son of a freeman only, and not any younger son, was entitled to his freedom 
in right of birth, do you happen to be aware that the following persons, namely, 

William Henry Riall, Edward Sargent, William Burgess and Joseph Going, are 
freemen of the corporation ? — Yes. 

13410. Do you know those gentlemen? — I do. 

13411. Are you aware that William Henry Riall was admitted to his freedom 
jn right of birth? — Yes. 

13412. Is he the eldest son of his father? — He is not. 

13413. Are you aware that Edward Sargent was admitted in right of birth ? — 

Yes ; I so stated. 

13414. Is he the eldest son of his father ? — He is not. 

13415. Chairman?] Do you say William Henry Riall is not the eldest son of 
his father ; do you mean to say that there is an older son now living? — There is 
flot, but there was, with whom I was acquainted. 

13416. How long did he live after his birth? — He has been dead, I believe, 
six years. 

1 34 1 7- Yes ; how old was he when he died ? — About 25, I should suppose. 

13418. Sir Robert Ferguson .] Was he living when William Henry Riall was 
admitted a freeman ? — He was not. 

13419. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] He was not living when William Henry Riall was 
admitted a freeman ? — No. 

13420. Mr. O’Connell.] Did he die unmarried? — He died unmarried; his 
name was Phineas Riall. 

13421. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] The eldest son ? — The eldest son. 

13422. Now, with respect to Edward Sargent; you stated he was not the 
eldest son of his father? — He is not. 

1 34 2 3. Sir Robert Ferguson.] Has he an elder brother living ? — He has. 

13424. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Living at this day ? — Living at this day. 

1 34 2 5 * Now, is William Burgess the eldest son? — William Burgess is not the 
eldest son. 

13426. Was he admitted in right of birth? — I believe he was. 

13427. Mr. O’Connell.] Has he a brother living ? — He has not, 

13428. Had he when he was admitted? — No. 

n 3 13429' How 
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1 3420. How old was his elder brother when he died ? — I think he had not 
attained age ; he was 1 8 or 19, 1 believe : he was not of age, I believe, when he 
died ; he had not attained his majority. 

13430. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Well, Joseph Going ; was he admitted in right 
of birth r — Yes, but he was not registered. 

13431. V. as he admitted in right of birth to his freedom : — He was. 

13432. Was he the eldest son of his father?— He was not j his eldest brother 
was 30 years of age, I believe, before he died, or nearly 30 years of age before 
lie died. 

13433- Do you recollect Mr. Labarte giving- evidence before that commission? 
— Id °. , 1 . 

13434. He was the town-clerk ? — He was the town-clerk. 

13435. And was examined as such as to the details of the inquiry r— -He was, 

13436. Now, do you recollect his giving any evidence as to the claim or the 
right of the eldest sons of honorary freemen to their freedom ?— I do. 

13437. What did he state upon that subject? — He stated that he did not 
think the sons of honorary freemen were entitled to their freedom. 

13438. Do you recollect on that occasion his having handed in a list of the 
burgesses to the commissioners ? — I do. 

13439. Do you remember how many there were? — Seventeen, I think; 17 
burgesses. 

13440. Now, do you remember whether any portion of those appeared to b 
non-resident r — There did. 

13441. How many ; do you recollect ? — Eleven, if I recollect rightly. 

13442. You state that 11 out of the 17 burgesses were non-resident? — So 
I think. 

13443. Do you know how many freemen have been admitted since the Reform 
Bill has passed ? — Except loosely, I cannot say ; I should suppose about 150. 

13 ^/] /] You have seen the return, have you not? — I believe I did, but I do 
not know exactly how many. 

13445. You have seen the report?— Yes, I think I have seen it. 

13446. Well, about 150 ? — I think so. 

13447. Do you know how many of those are Roman-catholics? — There are 
only two. 

13448. How did they get in ? — One was the son of the agent of Mr. Bagwell, 
of the name of Fai-rell ; lie was admitted since the Reform Bill ; and the other is 
Mr. Lonergan, who has appeared here as a witness. 

13449. How did Mr. Lonergan get in? — He served his apprenticeship to 
William Duckett, who was admitted to the freedom in right of marriage, since the 
Reform Bill. 

13450. William Duckett was admitted to his freedom in right of marriage, and 
Mr. Lonergan obtained his freedom in right of servitude, as having served his 
time to that Mr. Duckett ? — Yes. 

13451. Accordingly, if Mr. Duckett was not entitled to his freedom by reason 
of his claim in right of marriage not being a legal claim, I presume it would 
follow that the apprentice of that person, who himself was not a legal freeman, 
cannot be entitled to his freedom ? — Certainly. 

13452. Accordingly, you do not think very highly of Mr. Lonergan?— 
I opposed his admission before the barrister. 

1 3453- On what ground? — I said he was not entitled ; I said that it would be 
likely that that right would be impeached before this Commictee. 

13454. Then was it shortly before this Committee met that that occurred?— 
It was ; it was not two months ago, I think, since it occurred. 

1 3455- You are probably aware of the decision on the subject of the evidence 
of the cocket being deemed conclusive as to the right to register as a freeman?— 
Yes. 

13456. Chairman .]' Are you talking of Stephen Lonergan ? — I am ; I opposed 
his admission to the freedom. 



13457. Two months ago ? — About two months ago. 

1345S. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Are you quite sure it was two months ago? — 
About that. 

13459. Chairman.'] Do you mean on the registry? — On the registry; his 
admission to be registered before the barrister. 

13460. Mr. 
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13460. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] And that, according to your recollection, was John Hackett, Esq. 
about two months ago ? — I think it was. 

13461. Shortly before you came over ? — Shortly before I came here. 32 May 1837. 

13462. Well, you are aware we have had it in evidence here that Mr. Hobson 
and Mr. Ilowley since have held that the production of the cocket of a freeman 
in evidence is conclusive of his right to be registered? — Not always; there is one 
case with reference to Going, whose name you read, he produced his cocket, but 
when Mr. Howley was satisfied he was not the eldest son of a freeman he did not 
admit him to be registered. 

13463. Have you attended regularly at the registries? — I have. 

1 3464. And that is the only instance, according to your recollection, in which 
the cocket was not deemed conclusive of the right to register ? — That is the only 
instance that I recollect. 

13465. Now, as you stated there are only two Roman-catholics admitted 
out of 150, are you aware that there are several respectable Catholics in Clonmel 
who have claimed their freedom and been refused it ? — I am. 

13466. Can you specify any? — There are two; there was one gentleman, 

Mr. Keily, who is a very respectable man. 

13467. Wealthy? — And a very wealthy man ; he served his apprenticeship to 
a freeman, and he applied, in right of that apprenticeship, to be admitted to his 
freedom, before the passing of the Reform Bill, and he was refused. 

13468. You know that fact? — I do. 

13469. Do you recollect Mr. Fell, a Protestant, having claimed his freedom? — 

I do. 

13470. In what right did he claim ? — I think in the same right, as having served 
his apprenticeship to a freeman. 

13471. Was that before the Reform Bill? — It was. 

13472. Did he succeed? — He did not. 

13473. What were his politics? — He was a liberal in politics; he is called a 
liberal. 

13474. Now, did you claim your freedom? — I did. 

13475. By what right? — I conceived the right of servitude in the town gave 
me a claim, and I claimed in that right. 

13476. Mr. Hamilton Had you served an apprenticeship in the town? — 

Yes. 

13477. Mr. Serjeant' Ball.] Was this before the Reform Bill? — It was, several 
years. 

13478. You claimed it, and was refused ? — And was refused ; I claimed it 
several times. 

13479. So that your right was not recognised? — It was not recognised. 

13480. You are a Catholic, I believe? — I am. 

13481- Mr. Hamilton .] Did you serve your apprenticeship to a freeman? — 

I did not ; but it was understood that an apprenticeship served in the town gave 
a right to the freedom ; that was understood generally. 

13482. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.]] Who understood that? — It was understood 
that every Protestant settler had a right to claim his freedom under an Act of 
Charles the 2d ; and after emancipation it was supposed that the same right 
would give a Catholic settler a right. 

13483. Was there any lawyer gave that opinion? — I believe there was. 

13484. Who now? — I think Mr. Greene ; Counsellor Greene, who was on the 
liberal side at that time, gave that as his opinion. 

j3485- Chairman.] Gave it as his professional opinion '? — As his professional 
opinion. 

13486. Mr. Serjeant Jackson^ What is Mr. Greene’s Christian name ?— George 
Greene. 

13487. Where did he reside? — He was a son of Dr. Greene, of Powers- 
town, a very respectable gentleman. 

13488. Where did he reside ?— In Dublin. 

13489. Did he practise in Dublin ? — He did. 

1349 0 - Mr. Serjeant Ball .] Is he living ? — He is. 

1349 1 - Mr. Serjeant Jackson.'] When was he called to the bar? — I should sup- 
pose 10 years ago. 

1 349-* And when did he give the opinion? — He gave the opinion, I think, 
some time about the year 1 830 ; 1829 or 1 830. 

335- n 4 *3493* Then 
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Join Hrnkett, Esq. 13493 . Then he was about three years at the bar?— I believe so; he was a 
— — very young barrister. 

22 May 1837. 13494. The rule of Charles the 2d is to encourage Protestant settlers r — I be- 

lieve so ; I am only speaking of it as matter of opinion. 

13495. And his opinion was, that under that rule Roman-catholics would be 
entitled to their franchise? — Yes, I think he said so. 

13496. Mr. O' Cornell.] Did you ever hear that Edward Pennefather gave 
a similar opinion ? — I did not. 

13497. Have you ever read those rules ? — I have not. 

13498. Then are you aware one clause mentions Protestants and another men- 
tions all foreigners? — I am not aware of the rules, not having read them, but 
I recollect his having given something of an opinion of the nature that I have 
stated to the Committee. 

13499. Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Are you a foreigner ? — No, I am a native, bora 
in Clonmel. 

13500. Mr. Hamilton .] Did it occur to you to try the right by mandamus? — 
It was rather too expensive a process. 

13501. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You have no doubt that others were influenced by 
the fear of expense as well as you ? — Certainly. 

13502. Mr. Hamilton.] Then if that opinion was worth anything, it would 
apply to all Protestants who resided at Clonmel ? — 

13503. Mr. O'Connell.] Who came to reside? — I should suppose so; I only 
speak of it as a matter just floating in my recollection ; I will not speak positively 
about it. 

13504. And the effect of that would be to enlarge the right of freedom 
immensely? — It would. 

13505. To establish it with regard to all who served apprenticeships in the 
town? — No, who had settled in the town. 

13506. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Now, will you attend to the evidence of Mr. La- 
barte, No. 6808: “Where does Charles Riall reside? He lives at Heywood r 
within a mile of Clonmel. — Is it within the limits of the borough ? 1 cannot say.” 

Do you know Heywood ? — I do. 

13507. Do you know whether it is within the limits of the borough or not?— - 
It is not, as defined under the Reform Bill. 

13508. But was it within the limits of the borough before the commissioners 
went down ? — That I cannot say ; but it is not within the present limits of the 
borough. 

i35 0 9. Well, now to go to another matter; you have some house property in 
Clonmel, I believer- -Yes. 

13510. You have resided there for many years? — I am a native of Clonmel. 

33511. You know the state of the lettings; the manner in which houses are 
let? — No ; I cannot say I have applied myself much to valuations at all ; I have 
not at all done so. I know some houses ; very few indeed. 

13512. Well, within your own experience, do you know instances of houses let 
at a rent under that which the landlords, if they were so disposed, would be likely 
to get for them ? — I do. 

13513. Can you specify any instance? — There is a house exactly opposite me; 
it belongs to a widow lady. 

13514. What is her name ? — Mrs. Ryan. 

13515- Is that exactly opposite yours? — Exactly opposite mine. 

13516. Well, has she let it? — She let it for 40 guineas a year. 

13517. To whom ? — To Mr. Thomas O’Bryan. 

13518. Who is he? — He is a respectable woollen-draper. 

13519. Now, with your knowledge of those premises, can you inform the Com- 
mittee whether, in your judgment, a higher rent could be got for them? — I think- 
50 guineas a year could be got for them. 

13520. But how do you account for the landlady taking 10 guineas a year less? 
— She resides in the country, and she chose to have a solvent tenant, whom she 
knew for a long time, and who had property in the town. She came to advise with 
me ; she said, “ I could get more money for my house, but Mr. O’Bryan will only 
give me 40 guipeas ; would you advise me to let it to him?” I said I would; 
that he was a respectable man, and a wealthy man, and that if a person who pro- 
mised her more money came to reside there, he might take away a year’s rent, and 
it would be a long time before she could bring it up. She is a widow lady r 

a respectable 
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a respectable woman, and I knew her from my infancy, and I gave her the best John Haclsett , Esq. 
advice I could upon the subject. 

13521. And she took your advice? — She did. 22 May 1837. 

13,5-22. Now, do you recollect another instance of a person of the name of 
Conway, who was admitted to register by Mr. Howley ? — I do ; I was present at 
the registry. 

135' 2 3- Do you remember what rent he paid ?— I think something about 7 l. 
or 7 /. 1 0 s. a year. 

13524. It was a cellar, I believe ? — It was a cellar ; yes. 

13525. Do you recollect his landlord coming forward upon that occasion to 
give evidence ? — I do. 

13526. What was the evidence his landlord gave ? — His landlord swore that he 
could get 10 l. a year for it, but he preferred giving it to that man ; he beino- a 
proper man, a man residing under him, and knowing him for a lon» time, he 
preferred giving it to him at a lower rent ; he said he could have got more money, 

10 l. for it,, and that he preferred giving it to him ; he assigned some reasons, and 
I think, among others, one was, that he was a very honest man ; that he had 
known him for a long time, and that his place was more safe by having a man of 
that kind under him. 

13527. He lived under him?— Yes, he himself occupied the upper part of 
the premises ; and that is a feeling that generally prevails. It prevails with me ; 

I have done the same myself. 

13528. You have let the cellar under your premises at a lower rent than you 
could get for it? — Yes. 

13529. What was your motive? — My motive is, having a careful person in the 
place ; a person of some property, and a careful person ; though I have my pre- 
mises insured, yet if she was not a careful person, if any lire originated in her 
place, mine would be badly off. 

1 353°- What is her name? — Lumbard ; Mrs. Lumbard. 

1353 1 • What rent, in point of fact, do you get for it? — I get 12?: a year; 

I generally make her a little present out of it at Christmas, about 12 s., to buy a 
piece of beef, or something of that kind. 

] 353-- What rent could you get for it? — I think I could get. easily 14 l. for it. 

13533- What was the name of the landlord of Conway ? — Hogan. 

13534- What was the result of his giving evidence ; the effect on the mind of 
the barrister ? — That the barrister admitted him immediately ; Hogan is a respect- 
able young man ; he is in trade as a grocer. 

13535- Ho you know Lord Glengall? — I do. 

13536- ou have already told us you are in the habit of attending the registries 
regularly? — I am in the habit of attending them. 

13537- Loth at the county and the borough? — Yes. 

1353S- Now have you frequently seen Lord Glengall attending the registries? 

I have seen him lately. 

1 3539- And only lately ? — Only lately. 

13540. When you say lately, what do you mean ? — The last two or three 
registries, probably. 

1354 1 - Have you ever seen him attend a registry in the borough ? — I cannot 
say I have. 

13542. Then it is your recollection, that it is the county registry that you saw 
him attending? — Yes. 

l 3543- Ho you recollect to have seen any other magistrates attending the 

registry ?— Never. 

13544- ^ ou never recollect to have seen any magistrate attending either the 
county or the borough registries, except Lord Glengall ? — Never. After the 
registry the civil business takes place, which is matter of pounds, shillings and 
pence, not interesting to the magistrates, before the criminal business of the county 
comes on, and it is then only that the magistrates attend ; at the criminal business, 
the magistrates all attend then. 

, 1 3545- Mr. Hamilton.'] The magistrates have no jurisdiction, as such, either in 

e registration or the civil bill business ? — They never assume any ; they never 
come there at all ; I never saw them. 

13546. Are you aware, in point of law, that they have no jurisdiction in the 
registration and the civil bill business ? — I should suppose they have not, and 

33 5- o that 
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John Huckett, Esq. that that is the reason of their absence : they attend in considerable numbers at the 
criminal business. 

22 May 1837. 13547. Mr. Serjeant Ball'] Now be so good as to attend to these questions 

and answers that occur in Lord Glengall’s evidence : 11616. “ Is it any part of 
the duty of a magistrate to sit on the bench as such during the registry ? No, 
but it is very common in Tipperary.” Do you concur in that statement of Lord 
Glengall ? — No. 

13548. Your recollection then, as I collect, is, that in no instance has a magis- 
trate sat on the bench, with the exception of Lord Glengall himself?— I do not 
recollect any instance. 

1354Q. You are quite clear if it were very common in Tipperary you must 
recollect it? — Decidedly. 

13550. Mr. French .] The registry is the part of the duty of the barrister that 
takes place first ? — Yes. 

13551. Generally, the criminal business follows r— No, the civil business. . 

13552. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] How long does the registry generally last?— That 
depends on the number of notices that are served. 

13553 . Can you state an averager — Sometimes it will go into the second day. 

13554. Mr. Fre?ich.] And sometimes it is over in about an hour?— No, not so 
soon as an hour, because the lists are called three times. 

13555. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] How long does the civil business generally last? 
— The civil business holds a week, very often. 

13556. And accordingly you do not consider it likely that the magistrates would 
be in attendance on the first day, or the second day either, when the registry is 
going on, inasmuch as the part of the business which they have any jurisdiction 
in, namely, the criminal business, generally speaking, does not come on for a week 
or more? — Yes, they never attend ; I never saw them attend. 

13557. Mr. French .] If a magistrate did attend it would be for the purpose of 
attending the registry? — I do not know what purpose he would attend for ; I be- 
lieve he has no jurisdiction ; I never saw a magistrate exercise any. 

13558. He has no jurisdiction in the registry ? — He has no jurisdiction in the 
registry, nor in the civil business ; I believe that is the reason of their absence. 

J 3559 - Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Now, as you attend the registries yourself, and as 
you are constantly resident in Clonmel, you can speak as to the general cha- 
racter of the admissions to register which have occurred since Mr. Howley has 
become the registering barrister ? — I can. 

13560. What is generally thought of Mr. Howley ’s system of registry ?— Mr. 
Howley is most particular in his admission to the franchise ; he examines most 
minutely the claim of every man who comes before him. I have witnessed pro- 
ceedings here at an election committee since I came, and I think they are exactly 
similar to what Mr. Howley adopts; he enters into the value of land (I speak 
of the county) very minutely, very closely, and sees the title to register before be 
admits the person ; it must be quite clear to him before he will allow him to 
register. 

13561. Now, is it your experience that upon those occasions on which you 
have seen my Lord Glengall on the bench, a system of perjury and fraud is going 
on in the registration ? — I never witnessed it. It dare not come on before Mr. 
Howley without being punished instantly. 

13562. Then when my Lord Glengall states, in his answer to the question 
11590, “My object in sitting there (that is, on the bench) is in order that 
I may be an eye-witness to the system of perjury and fraud I see going on at 
the registration in Tipperary daily, in order that I may state what I see in the 
House, of Lords afterwards; that is my object chiefly;” do you concur in that 
statement, that Lord Glegall attends there in order to be an eye-witness to the 
system of fraud and perjury that is going on in the registry? — I never witnessed 
fraud and perjury before the barrister at the registries; if you state the number 
of years I will be particular, for I have paid a good deal of attention to these 
matters. 

13563. You observe Lord Glengall’s statement is, that it is going on now? — 
Y r es. 

13564. Well, do you concur in that statement? — I do not. 

13565. Is there any such system now going on? — There is not ; Mr. Howley 
is a man of too much discrimination to allow it. 

13566. Then vou observe this statement, in 11630: “ Their own tenants?” 1S 

the 
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the question. “ Not exactly so much their own tenants as a class of men who John HochM Eso 

come to attend that registry, for the purpose of bolstering up these people who L. 4 ’ 

swear so outrageously.” You have heard that statement r — 1 have. 93 May 1837 

135 < 57 * Now, can you say whether you have ever observed any person or '* 

persons in the habit of coming to the registry for the purpose of bolstering U p 
people who swear outrageously ? — Never. 0 

13568. Then you do not concur in that statement? — I do not. 

13569. Do you concur in this statement, No. 11625. His lordship was asked, 

“ Is it merely as a pastime, or is it that they have an object in goino- there • have 
they any object, because it is not an agreeable pastime to hear outrageous swear- 
ing” ? I think there are a great many magistrates in Clonmel who have no occu- 
pation, and they go in to amuse themselves there.” Now, is it your recollection 
that the magistrates are in the habit of going in Clonmel to attend to the registry 
to amuse themselves, or for any other purpose ? — As I said before, I have no 
recollection of ever having seen a magistrate at a registry but Lord Glengall ; 
there arc no magistrates in Clonmel but men who have occupations, save one 5 
that I know of. 

13570. Have you any recollection of ever having seen Lord Glengall attend 
during the criminal business ? — I have not ; I have seen him attend the criminal 
business at the assizes very frequently. 

13571 . But have you ever seen him attend the criminal business at the sessions ? 

— No; I have no recollection of seeing him. 

13572. You are aware that is the period when it is the duty of the magistrates 
to attend r — It is. 

1357 3- So that the result of what you state is this : according to your recollec- 
tion, Lord Glengall is in the habit of attending at the registry, when he has no 
business to attend there, and that he is not in the habit of attending durino the 
criminal business, when it is his duty to attend? — Yes. 

1 3574 - -Mr. Lefroy .] Do you state that positively ? — I state that from recol- 
lection. 

13574* Has he attended the criminal business at the sessions? — I do not 
know ; I have not attended throughout the sessions. 

1 3575 * Chairman.'] But your observation, with regard to attending the registry, 
is confined to the last two or three registry sessions, is it not? — Principally. 

1 3576 . Now, which one do you begin with ? — Why, I should suppose my 
attention was called particularly to Lord Glengall’s interfering with a person at the 
registry some time ago ; I believe six or eight months ago. 

1 3577 - Which registry was it at? — A registry about six months ago. 

1 3578 . Was that January or October? — I think it was January. 

J 3579 * Was that the first one you ever saw him attend at ? — I should think 
not. 

! 35 So. Which was the first one you ever saw him attend? — I think he had 
been at the previous registry. 

j 358 i. Was he at the last registry of all? — I cannot say he was. 

13582. Can you say whether he was or was not ? — I do not think he was. 

*3583. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] When was the last registry? — Nearly two months 
ago, I think. 

1 3584 - Was it before you came over? — Before I came over here. 

1 3585- Mr. Lefroy.'] Was he at the registry before the January one? I think 
he was. 

. 1 35S6. Are you positive of it ? — No, I will not be positive ; 1 will not say posi- 
tively ; but the impression on my mind is, that he was. 

1 3587 . Was he at the one before that? — That I will not say ; I think he was in 
October and July, I believe ; I think .he was in July, but I will not say that he 
was, or the one before that. 

13588. Have you any distinct recollection of his having ever been at any 
ormer registry ? — I have noticed him at the registry not very often ; I think I have 
noticed him two or three times. 

1 35S9. Chair)nan.] Altogether, you mean? — Altogether. 

1 359 °- But you say you never saw him there whilst the criminal business was 
ransacted? — I have no recollection of seeing him there while the criminal busi- 
ness was transacted at the sessions, but I have frequently seen him at the 
assizes. 

1 359 1 * Then it does not quite appear that he did attend when his duty did not 
o 2 call 
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John Hackett, Esq. 
22 May 1837. 



call upon him to attend, and that he did not attend when his duty did call upon him 
to attend ?— I will not draw the inference. 

13592. Was it a correct inference to state that his Lordship never attended 
when his duty called upon him to attend ? — I said I had no recollection ; I will 
not say positively ; he might have been there. 

13593. Is it not his duty to attend at the assizes ? — I do not know whether it is 
exactly his duty ; I have seen him come in and sit alongside the judge occa- 
sionally. 

13594. Mr. Lefroy . J Is he a magistrate of the county? — I believe he is; 
I believe he is so as a Beer of Parliament ; I do not know whether he is so other- 
wise. I suppose Lord Glengall is a magistrate. 

13595. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] But assuming him to be a magistrate, are you 
aware that it is no part of his duty as a magistrate to attend the court during the 
criminal trials ? — I really will not speak positively to that. 

13596. Did you ever hear a magistrate was bound to attend the court during 
the criminal trials at the assizes? — Certainly not, at the assizes ; the judge allows 
no interference in these matters. 

13597. Now, do you know Archdeacon Laffan? — Very well. 

13598. Do you know Mr. Lycet Pennefather? — I do. 

1359Q. Do you know Mr. Cahill, the Crown solicitor at sessions? — I do. 

13600. I believe you have taken a very active part in the politics of Clonmel 
and of the county? — I have. 

13607. Perhaps no man on your side of the question has taken a more active 
part ? — I have taken an active part. 

13602. I ask you if any person has taken a more active part? — I have taken a 
very active part. 

13603. Perhaps you are as competent to give us information as to the politics 
of the liberal side of Tipperary and Clonmel as any other person we could select? 
— I think I am. 

13604. You know the individuals who have taken an active part, and you 
know the system ? — I know the individuals who have taken an active part. 

13605. And you can speak as to the system generally upon which they have 
acted? — I can. 

13606. You have heard of persons called pacificators? — I have. 

13607. Mr. O'Connell.] Are you a pacificator? — I am not. 

13608. Mr. Hamilton .] Are you a member of the Association? — I am. 

13609. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You are a member of the National Association? 
— I am. 

13610. You have attended its meetings? — I have. 

1361 1. And you can give us information also as to the manner in which things 
go on there? — I can. 

13612. Now, first, I ask you if you have heard of persons called pacificators; 
you are not one yourself, you tell us; is Archdeacon Laffan a pacificator? — He 
is not. 

13613. Is Mr. Lycet Pennefather a pacificator? — He is not. 

13614. Is Mr. Cahill, the Crown solicitor at sessions, a pacificator? — He 
is not. 

13615. Will you attend now to this evidence of Lord Glengall (1 1 806). He is 
asked this question : “ I suppose the word pacificator intended to infer that these 
individuals cause peace and good-will amongst men wherever they are ? Y'es. — 
Is it your opinion, or to your knowledge, do they succeed in causing peace and 
good-will where they appear? I think just the contrary; and particularly from 
the speeches which they delivered at the formation of the Tipperary Pacification 
Society. — What do you consider was the tendency of those speeches? The 
tendency was to excite the people against the Protestants, by terming the Pro- 
testants of Tipperary Orangemen. — Would that expression of OraiTgemen be 
likely to cause bad feeling rather than good among the inhabitants of the county? 
Most decidedly ; the speeches I allude to were uttered by Archdeacon Laffan 
and Mr. Lycet Pennefather.” Now, do you observe that my Lord Glengall states 
there that Archdeacon Laffan and Mr. Lycet Pennefather, being pacificators, 
uttered speeches at a meeting for the formation of the Tipperary Pacification 
Society having a tendency to excite ill-will among the inhabitants of the county ; 
do you observe that ? — I do. 

13616. Then 
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13616. Then you do not concur in that statement, that either x'Vrchdeacon Laffan JohnHackeit, Esq. 
or Mr- Lycet Pennefather are pacificators? — I do not. 

13617- Mr. O'Connell .] Do you concur in the statement that they made such 33 ^ la y l8 37- 
speeches ? — I heard no such speeches. 

1361S. Is Mr. Lycet Pennefather a Protestant? — He is the son of a Protestant 
clergyman ; he is an English and an Irish barrister. 

13619. He has been called to the bar in both countries? — He has been called 
to the bar in both countries. 

13620. Now, 11902, this question is put: “You have mentioned two of 
these pacificators, Archdeacon Laffan and Lycet Pennefather ; do you recollect 
any others who made speeches of the same character as those persons described ? 

No, the only speeches reported at any length were the speeches of those two 
gentlemen.” And again, 11916: “Then it comes to this, that since the 
pacificators have been appointed, with the exception of Archdeacon Laffan and 
Lycet Pennefather, your lordship cannot recollect any instance in which pacifica- 
tors have made violent speeches? Yes; I consider the Crown solicitor at the 
quarter sessions, who is a pacificator, who was lately appointed by the Govern- 
ment to the situation of Crown solicitor, and who is a member of the Association, ' 

I consider him to have made a most violent speech at Clonmel during the regis- 
tration at the quarter sessions, about three weeks ago.” Then, 11919: “What 
is his name? Mr. Cahill.” Now, do you concur in that statement, that Mr. 

Cahill is a pacificator? — I do not ; I was present. 

13621. Then Lord Glengall is mistaken with respect to those three individuals ? 

— Decidedly ; he must have spoken from some false report. 

13622. Now, will you tell us something about what Lord Glengall describes as 
violent speakers, Archdeacon Laffan and Mr. Lycet Pennefather ; you state you 
were present? — I was; it was at Thurles. 

13623. The meeting was held at Thurles? — Yes; it was called a county 
meeting. 

13624. For what purpose was it held? — It was for the establishment of 
a society for the suppression of outrage ; not for pacificators, as his lordship 
has called them. He has confounded them, I suppose. 

13625. Then in that particular also do I understand you to say Lord Glengall 
is mistaken ? — He is. 

13626. He is mistaken in the character of the meeting, and the purpose for 
which it was held ? — Quite so. 

13627. And he is mistaken in the character of the persons whom he describes 
as violent speakers ? — He is. 

13628. Mr. 0 'Connell.~\ Had that meeting any connexion with the Association 
at all ? — None whatever. 

13629. Mr. Hamilton .] Who was it called by? — The county Tipperary 
addressed Lord Mulgrave, some time, I think, in March twelvemonth ; and in reply 
to the address. Lord Mulgrave called for the assistance of the sturdy yeomanry 
of Tipperary to keep peace and good-will, and all that ; to support his Government 
in that way ; to assist him in maintaining peace and good order in the country. 

^hS 0 * And in the suppression of outrages? — And in the suppression of out- 
rages, And in reply to that, there was a county meeting called at 'Ihurles, and 
there was a society established for the suppression of outrages. 

13631. Mr. O'Connell .] Who called that meeting; how was it called? — It 
was called by a requisition. 

13632. Chairman.] To whom?— I believe it was, “ We, the undersigned, 
request a meeting.” 

*3633. W’hom was it addressed to? — It was addressed to the public; to the 
inhabitants of the county, I believe ; to the electors of the county. 

13634. Mr. O'Connell .] Not a requisition addressed to any sheriff or magis- 
trate, but to the public at large, requesting a meeting ? — I am not quite clear 
whether it was addressed to a particular individual or not ; it was last April 
twelvemonth. 

1 3 ^ 35 - Hut it is a common way of calling meetings in Ireland? — It is; some- 
times if there be a popular high sheriff, the requisition is addressed to him ; if 
there be not, if persons adhere to the measure, it is drawn up in that way : “We, 
the undersigned electors, request a meeting of our brother electors of the county,” 
or something of that sort. 

j 3636. Chairman . ] Which of those two sorts was this requisition? — I think, if 
o 3 you 
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you take it from recollection, it was addressed to the sheriff, but I am not quite 
sure that it was. 

13637. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you recollect whether the sheriff presided 
there? — 

1363S. Chairman.] Did the sheriff preside?— I should not like to give a posi- 
tive opinion upon that part of the subject as to who did preside : it was late in the 
evening I drove to Thurles, and it was a very severe day, I recollect. 

13639. Mr. O’Connell.] Have you any document in town that would show you? 
— No, I have no document. 

13640. Chairman.] Did you publish any account of that meeting in your paper? 
— 1 did. 

13641. Did you publish who presided? — I did. 

13642. Did you publish the speeches? — I did. 

13643. Was it a person of no note that presided, or a person of mark?— It 
must have been a person of some note. 

13644. But you do not recollect who he was ? — Not immediately; I think, pro- 
bably, before I leave the room, I shall recollect it. 

13645. But still you are perfectly competent to give the Committee an account 
of the speeches that were delivered? — Yes, perfectly ; and very likely I shall re- 
collect who presided, 

13646. You recollect perfectly well what the individual speakers spoke, but 
you do not recollect who presided upon that occasion ? — I did not say that ; I recol- 
lect particular speeches, but I do not recollect all that was said ; I recollect some- 
thing of what was said by some individuals, but I do not at this moment recol- 
lect who presided. 

13647. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You have already stated that the representation 
made by Lord Glengall as to those speeches is inaccurate ? — I do. 

1 3648. Do you recollect enough of what passed for that purpose ? — I recollect 
a good deal of what Archdeacon Laffan said. 

13649. Chairman.] You recollect everything he said ? — Indeed, I cannot say 
that 1 recollect everything, but I recollect the tenor of his speech. 

13650. Do you recollect whether he said anything that was annoying to his 
Protestant fellow-subjects or not? — I will tell you what I recollect of his speech; 
it is not much ; but what I do recollect was this, that he spoke of the Lord-Lieute- 
nant ; that he was entitled to the gratitude of the people, and all that ; and he 
stated that he called on the people to give him their co-operation, by which means, 
he said, they would put a nail in the Orangeman’s coffin ; it was a remarkable ex- 
pression, and therefore I recollect it ; they would put a nail in the Orangeman’s 
coffin ; a sort of metaphorical expression ; I recollect particularly his using that 
expression. 

13651. Did he or did he not speak in such a manner as to create a prejudice 
against the Protestants of the county of Tipperary ? — I do not think he did. 

13652. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Did he speak of the Orangemen of Tipperary ? — 
He did. 

13653- Chairman.] Is there a large body of Orangemen in Tipperary? — I do 
not think there is. 

13654. Then why did he particularly allude to the Orangemen of Tipperary 
if they are so insignificant a body? — When I say Orangemen~of Tipperary, I pro- 
bably should wish to correct myself. I think he spoke of the Orangemen’ without 
particularizing them. But he made use of that expression, wdiich sticks to my 
recollection, that by observing the law, by giving their co-operation to the 
present government in Ireland, they would put a nail in the Orangemen’s coffin. 

13655. Did he or not insinuate that the Orangemen were anxious for dis- 
turbance ? — I do not think be did, except you draw that inference from that 
expression. 

13656. Mr. O'Connell.] Is not that the natural inference from that expression? 
— I do not know that he used any particular expression to denote disturbance on 
the part of the Orangemen except that. 

13657- Chairman. J Now then, with regard to Mr. Lycet Pennefather’s speech; 
what did he say ? — Mr. Lycet Pennefather followed very soon after Archdeacon 
Laffan, and I recollect his speech was something in the same strain. After 
exhorting them about what the archdeacon bad enforced before, for the arch- 
deacon’s speech was more like a sermon than a speech, exhorting them to peace 
and good-will, and all that ; but he made use of that remarkable expression, 

putting 
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putting a nail in the Orangemen’s coffin : and Mr. Lycet Pennefather said, “by so John Hackett, Esq. 
doing you will clench the nail in the coffin.” L 

13658. There was loud cheering and laughter, was not there?— I dare say 22 May 1837. 
there was. 

13659. Now, did he say anything more than that? — I cannot charge my recol- 
lection. 

13660. Did he, or not, insinuate that the Protestants of Ireland and all the 
former governments of Ireland had been anxious to do injustice by the people? — 

I think he said this was the first governor who showed his readiness to do justice 
to the people. 

13661. Did he not go further, and insinuate, if not actually charge all former 
governors with maltreating the people in every way ? — Not so far as that ; I 
believe he did say that the former governors did not evince a readiness to do 
justice. 

13662. Did not many parts, of his speech go to insinuate that the former 
governors of Ireland were well contented to see disturbances ? — I would not con- 
tradict your Lordship by saying there was not some inference of that nature in his 
speech ; I think there was. 

13663. And altogether did not his speech go to insinuate, if not actually to 
charge the Protestants of Ireland with being anxious for disturbances? — Cer- 
tainly not the Protestants of Ireland. 

13664. Not the main body of the Protestants? — Not the main body of the 
Protestants. 

13665. You mean to say that? — I do. 

13666. Well now, who spoke besides on that occasion ? — There were several 
speakers ; they only made observations, just moving resolutions. 

13667. Did Mr. Cahill speak or not? — I think he made use of some observa- 
tions, but rather of a brief nature, and so did the speakers at the meeting gene- 
rally. It was late in the evening ; it was four o’clock when they got to the court- 
house ; between four and five. 

13668. You mean to say Mr. Cahill’s was not a speech as violent as either 
Archdeacon Laffan’s or Mr. Lycet Pennefather’s ? — Certainly not ; Mr. Cahill is 
one of the coolest men I know ; and since your Lordship has referred to him, 1 do 
not know a man whose appointment reflects higher credit on the Government than 
his. He is a cool man, who understands law well ; he is a clever man, and he is 
anything but an enthusiast ; it is hard to rouse him ; he is a very quiet man, and a 
man who understands his duties, and whose appointment has given very great 
satisfaction to the county Tipperary. 

13669. Did Mr. G. Greene address that meeting ? — No ; he was not there. 

13670. Mr. O'Connell.'] Who reported for you ? — Mr. Linahan. 

13671. Chairman .] You recollect all about the speeches, but you do not recol- 
lect who was in the chair upon that occasion, or whether it was the high sheriff or 
not 6are sa Y I will recollect it, but it does not strike my memory just now. 

13672. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Is it not the fact that your attention has not been 
called to the circumstance who was in the chair, but it has been called to the cir- 
cumstance of what was said on the occasion by those two gentlemen ; is not that 
so • — I recollect the meeting very well, and I dare say I will recollect who was in 
the chair before I leave. 

j 3673 - But is it not the fact that your attention had not, previous to your exa; 
nnnation, been called to the circumstance of who was in the chair, and it did not 
occur to you to consider who was in the chair? — It did not occur to me, and 
I did not lay much stress on the thing ; I recollect I nearly lost a very good horse 
by the meeting. 

j 3674. Chairman .] By whom has your attention been called to these speeches? 

~~I heard last week that Lord Glengall did assail Archdeacon Laffan and Mr. 

Pennefather. 

j 3675 - But the learned gentleman asked you whether your attention had not 
been called to the circumstance ; I want to know by whom had it been called ? — 

Mr. Lonergan and I talked over the matter ; he is the solicitor that has been 
examined here. 

1 3676. Then your attention was called to it by Mr. Lonergan? — We talked 
over the matter together. 

*3677. Did Mr. Lonergan know what Lord Glengall said — Mr. Lonergan 
was not there at all. 

335. o 4 13678. Mr. 
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Jiihn Hackett, Esq. 13678. Mr. O'Connell .] How did he know what Lord Glengall had said here? 

— He heard it, I suppose. 

22 May 1837. 13679. Mr. Serjeant Ball .] And you heard too ? — I did. 

13680. Chairman.’] But how did you hear of it? — We talked the matter over. 

13681. Who told it to you ? — 

136S2. Mr. French .] Did you see the evidence of Lord Glengall? — I did. 

13683. Who showed you the evidence? — I think it was Mr. Lonergan ; Mr. 
Lonergan got it. 

13684. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Are you aware Mr. Butler was examined the same 
day ? — He was. 

136S5. Chairman.] Was Mr. Butler in the room at the same time? — I believe 
he was part of the time. 

13686. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Is he gone? — He is not; he is here. 

13687. Chairman.] Was he in the room when Lord Glengall gave the evi- 
dence to which you have referred ? — I believe he was, part of the time. 

136S8. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] At all events, you saw the evidence? — I did ; Mr. 
Lonergan showed me the evidence. 

13689. And you were aware, from that circumstance, that Archdeacon Lafran 
and Mr. Pennefather had been charged by Lord Glengall with having made 
violent speeches ? — Yes, I heard it last week also. 

13690. Mr. O'Connell.] He showed you the evidence, in order to ask you 
whether you could corroborate or contradict it ? — He did. 

13691. Now, are you not aware that there is nothing so distinct in the minds 
of the Catholics of Ireland as Orangemen and Protestants? — Nothing more dis- 
tinct in well-informed men’s minds, generally speaking. 

13692. When Lord Glengall himself was an advocate for emancipation, he 
never was included under the term Orangeman, was he? — Never; I recollect him 
a great liberal. 

13693. Mr. Lefroy.] In your mind, are all liberal Protestants Orangemen?— 
Certainly not. 

15694. Then you do not call all liberal Protestants Orangemen ? — If I know 
they belong to a society of Orangemen, I call them Orangemen. 

13695. Mr. O'Connell.] If they take an active part against liberal measures, 
do not they come under the general description of Orangemen? — Sometimes they 
are called conservatives when they take an active part against the people on the 
liberal side. 

13696. Mr. Lefroy.] Did you never apply the term Orangemen to any Pro- 
testants but those belonging to an Orange society? — Never. 

13697. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Did you ever hear of people called Papists? — To 
be sure ; I have heard a Catholic called a Papist. 

13698. Did you ever apply the term Orangemen to all the Protestants?— 
Never. 

13699. Mr. Lefroy.] Not to any but those you believe to be members of an 
Orange lodge? — Never but to those that we believe or have heard are members 
of an Orange lodge. 

13700. You never heard the term so applied ? — Never, excepting in that way. 

13701. Mr. French.] Do you believe the term Orangeman would be taken as 
an insult by a Protestant who was an Orangeman ? —Certainly not. 

13702. Chairman.] Having seen Lord Glengall’s evidence, perhaps you will 
agree with him in this answer: he is asked (11808), “ What do you consider 
was the tendency of those speeches?” — (that means Archdeacon Laffan’s and 
Mr. Lycet Pennefather s.) — “ The tendency was to excite the people against the 
Protestants, by terming the Protestants of Tipperary Orangemen.” The next 
question is, “ Would that expression of Orangemen be likely to cause bad feeling, 
rather than good, among the inhabitants of the county?” — Lord Glengall answers, 
and says, “ Most decidedly. The speeches I allude to were uttered by Archdeacon 
Laflan and Mr. Lycet Pennefather.” You are of the same opinion as Lord Glen- 
gall, that by terming Protestants Orangemen, it would cause an excitation of bad 
feeling rather than good among the inhabitants ? — If it had been done so ; but I do 
not think it was done so. 

13703. But you mean to say that would have been the effect? — No doubt. 

13704 - Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You say it was not so stated? — It was not. 

13705. And likewise, I understand you to say that the Protestants of Tipperary 
are not termed Orangemen ? — Certainly not. 

13706. Mr. 
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13706. Mr. O’Connell .] Are there not a great many Protestants in the county 
Tipperary that no Catholic would ever dream of calling- Orangemen ? — Certainly. 
I recollect Lord Glengall himself was a very great liberal some years ago, and 
perhaps went further than some of the liberals of the present day. 

13707. Mr. French.] Would you term Lord Donoughmore an Orangeman?— 
No, I would not ; I knew him intimately some years ago, and he was a very liberal 
man then. 

1370S. He was always an advocate for Catholic emancipation? — Yes. 

13709. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Do you think he is now an advocate for eman- 
cipation? — I think he would belie all his former ctets if he were not an advocate 
for emancipation. 

13710. Mr. French.] Would you term any Protestant, then, an Orangeman who 
had been favourable to Catholic emancipation ? — Certainly not ; I do not think 
an Orangeman would be favourable to Catholic emancipation. 

13711. You would term the Protestants to whom the popular party are 
opposed conservatives ? — They are generally so termed. 

13712. Mr. Hamilton.] Did you look over the report which you published of 
this meeting previous to its publication ? — I think I did ; I always do. 

13713. Then can you state from recollection whether that report, as published 
in your newspaper, is consistent with the evidence you are giving now ? — I think 
it is. 



1 37 1 4 - Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You have heard this evidence of Lord Glengall 
with respect to the bad tendency of the use of the term Orangemen, as applied to 
Protestants, in creating ill-will among the inhabitants of the country, and I asked 
you whether you had heard of a class of persons called Papists, and you answered 
you had? — Yes. 

1 37 1 5 * Is ^ your opinion that the use of the term Papist, as applied to 
Catholics, has a tendency to create good-will between Protestants and Catholics l 
— It is considered an insulting term when applied to Roman-catholics. 

13716. Then of course it has not a tendency to create good-will? — No, that 
would be the inference. 

13717. Now, you have heard of the use of that term, I presume, at public 
meetings on the other side of the question in politics? — I have. 

1371S. And by clergymen of the Established Church? — Yes, by some school- 
fellows of mine, who are clergymen of the Established Church. 

13719 - Are you aware that it is the insulting term by which Catholics are 
generally designated at meetings held by persons of the opposite opinions in 
politics ? — Sometimes, not always. I think the best-informed people generally 
call them Catholics, and I think those who are more infuriated will call them 
Papists. 

13720. And some of those are clergymen ? — Some of those are clergymen, who 
make very violent speeches. 

13721- Mr. Hamilton.] Does it occur to you that the term Papist may be 
used without meaning an insult to those who are called Roman-catholics gene- 
rally r— -A good deal will depend on the manner of using it ; it might be used as a 
joke, ‘Tou are a Papist,’ without being deemed insulting ; at the same time, I con- 
sider such a phrase generally felt by Roman-catholics as derogatory. 

13722. Chairman.] Is it not, generally speaking, the antagonist phrase to Pro- 
testants ?- No, it is not. 

13723. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Rather the antagonist phrase to Orangemen? — 
1 should suppose so ; I should suppose Roman-catholic would be the antagonist 
phrase to Protestant. 



13724. The other you consider an insulting phrase? — I do, when used as such ; 
it is used as such in furious speeches. 

. 137 2 5 - Mr. O'Connell.] You have been asked about imputing to former Lord- 
-Lieutenants hostility to Ireland ; is it not the general impression of the Irish people 
at there has scarcely ever been a Lord-Lieutenant who was at all identified .in 
ee ing or interest with the Irish nation ? — It is. 



, 13 J 26 ' H av e you any doubt that almost every Lord-Lieutenant that you 
eaid of was inimical to the people at large in his policy ? — I should make 
exceptions ; there was the Duke of Bedford. 



you ever 
some 



J 3727. Lord Fitzwilliam r — Yes ; and the Marquis of Wellesley. 

137 2 8 . Is that impression generally existing? — That is the impression; that 
p the 
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John-Hackett , Esq. the Lord-Lieutenant at the present time forms a very great exception to the 
* general rule. 

22 May 1837. 13729. Do you take in the Marquis of Wellesley as an exception ? — Yes. 

13730. You should also mention Lord Fitzwilliam, I think? — I did. 

13731. Do you abide by that? — I do; I do not think, generally speaking, he 
was considered inimical to the people of Ireland. 

13732. Do you take in the Marquis of Anglesear — In some respects. 

13733. Do you take in the Marquis of Wellesley in all his conduct? — 
I do not. 

13734. Surely there was scarcely a perceptible alteration in his management 
of the affairs of Ireland ? — I speak of him as being deemed more favourable to 
the people than some Lord-Lieutenants. 

13735. Mr. Lefroy.] What do you mean by the people of Ireland, in the 
sense in which you use it in that answer? — The many. 

13736. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You mean the majority? — I mean the majority. 

1 3737 - And not the minority? — Certainly not. 

13738. Mr. O’Connell.] You mean the Catholics and liberal Protestants?— 
Just so. 

13739. Then the impression is quite fixed upon the mind of the Irish people, 
do not you know that it is, with very few exceptions, before the time of Lord 
Mulgrave they never had an unequivocally impartial Lord-Lieutenant? — Just so; 
that is the impression now entertained generally, as far as I can collect it. 

13740. Chairman.] I suppose that impression is very much confirmed when a 
person in Archdeacon Laffan’s situation and general character goes along with 
that impression, and at public meetings declares that to be his impression?— 
It is. 

13741. Mr. O’Connell .] That must have been the impression on his mind?— 
Decidedly ; he is a very off-hand man ; he speaks his sentiments without any 
disguise ; he is a very excellent man; he is. a man of considerable talent. 

13742. Chairman.] And a man of great influence? — And a man of great 
influence. 

13743. Mr. O'Connell.] Is he any relation to the late archbishop? — I do not 
know ; he is his namesake, but I do not know whether he is a relation of the late 
archbishop ; he is a man highly respectable in himself. 

13744. Mr. Lefroy.] Lord Mulgrave is reckoned the best ruler you have ever 
had in Ireland within the memory of man? — Indeed he is, from what I have 
understood. 

13745. Mr. French.] Was not Lord Anglesea very popular at one time? — He 
was ; but never so popular as Lord Mulgrave. 

13746. Mr. O'Connell.] It was before emancipation that he was so popular, 
was it not?— He was popular to a certain extent. 

13747. When he came a second time he got rid of a good deal of that popu- 
larity, did he not? — He was not by any means so popular as Lord Mulgrave; 
I do not wish to cast any imputation upon any one. 

13748. Mr. French .] Do you think the popularity of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland depends very much upon the opinions of a certain influential gentleman? 
— No; I should think it would depend more upon his own acts, certainly. 

13749. Mr. O'Connell.] Does not that influence consist in a concurrence with 
the popular sentiments ? — It does. 

13750. Mr. Lefroy.] Was there any other meeting at which Archdeacon 
Laffan and Mr. Pennefalher spoke but that one to which you alluded ? — I heard 
them speak at several meetings. 

1 375 1 - About the same time? — No, not about the same time; at several 
meetings subsequently and previously. 

1 375 2 - M hat were those meetings convened for? — For various purposes. 

1 3753 * "W ere there any anti-tithe meetings ? — There were several. 

13754. You have heard them speak at those meetings ? — Yes. 

* 37 55 - Mr. O'Connell.] Did you hear Archdeacon Laffan speak at any of those 
anti-tithe meetings ? — I did. 

L 3756 . Mr. Lefroy.] Against the payment of tithes? — Against the payment 
of tithes; he spoke of the injustice of the tithe system. 

1 375 /- Denounced the injustice of it? — He spoke of the injustice of the tithe 
system ; he said, that as long as it was the law, of course we should abide by 
it ; but every endeavour by every constitutional means (he advanced that always). 

by 
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by every constitutional means within the province of the people, should be used to 
get rid of it. 

13758. Mr .O'Connell.'] Were there meetings for petitioning against that?— 
There were. 

13759 - Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] You do not consider there is any crime in that, 
do you ? — Certainly not. 

13760. Do you think any imputation ought to be cast upon people for peti- 
tioning against that which they consider an unjust law ? — No ; it bore very hard 
on a portion of the community. 

13761. Mr. Lefroy .] Do you think the speech of Archdeacon Laffan had the 

effect of promoting the acquiescence of the people in the payment of tithes ? 

Certainly not. 

13762. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Whenever people meet for the purpose of netting 
up a petition for the repeal of a law which they deem unjust, I believe then- acts 
are not calculated to make them acquiesce in that law which they are seeking to 
get rid of ? — Certainly not. 6 

13763. Mr. O'Connell:] What is Archdeacon Laffan’s own parish? Fethard 

and Killusty. 

13764. Mr. Lefroy.] Have the tithes been withheld for several years? I have 

not heard of any complaint about those parishes ; I know the rector verv well. 

13765. Who is the rector? — Mr. Woodward. 

13766. Does he receive his tithes ? — I do not recollect whether he has received 
them lately or not ; I heard no complaint about him ; I believe the parish of Kil- 
lusty has not paid. I believe that is a part of his union ,- he has several unions 
Mr. Woodward has, several parishes. 

13767. Mr. O’Connell.] How many do you think ? — I think he has more than 
three or four ; I think I heard he had seven ; I know he has several. 

13768. Mr. Lefroy.] Do you mean several unions ? — Several parishes. 

13769. What is the amount of the union ? — I think I heard at one time it was 
worth above 1,000 1. a year ; 1,200 1. a year I think I heard the union was worth 
to Mr. Woodward. 

13770. How much has he received since the combination against tithes ? — I do 
not know anything about his receipts. 

13771 - Mr. Seijeant Ball] Do you know how many Protestants he has among 
his flock ? — I know he has very few in Killusty ; there are several in Fethard ; 
he has a congregation in Fethard. He has no cure of souls at Killusty, that I 
know of. 

1 377 2 - Has he a church at Killusty? — -I believe not. 

13773 - And that is the parish in which tithe is not paid ? — I think it is. 

1 3774 - Do you apprehend it is paid? — I heard no complaint about him. 

1 3775 • Chairman .] Do you consider that a compliance with the law ? — No, 

I do not. 

1 377<5. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You have been asked about meetings for the aboli- 
tion of tithes ; now be so good as attend to this evidence of Lord Glengall, 
^11909.) He is asked, “ The repeal of the Union has not been heard of lately? 
F«o; I said that many of these people who joined the Pacificators’ Society were 
formerly repealers, and have been great persons for attending meetings for the 
abolition of tithes, and universal suffrage.” Now you have had prettv good expe- 
rience of the meetings in Tipperary ? — Yes. 

1 3777 - Did you ever hear of a meeting, or ever attend a meeting, where uni- 
versal suffrage was advocated? — Never; there never was a resolution of that sort 
at any meeting I was ever at. 

j 3778 . Accordingly, in that particular also, Lord Glengall appears to have 
been mistaken? — I think he was. 

1 3779 - Chairman .] Do you mean to say that none of the pacificators were for- 
merly repealers r — No, I do not mean to say any such thing. 

1 37oo. Do you mean to say that they never attended meetings for the aboli- 
IOn ° a lt ^ lesr — Certainly not ; I do not mean to say any such thing. 

1 37 oi- And therefore, in those two points, Lord Glengall is correct? — Cor- 
rect, decidedly ; except in his application to pacificators, he is not correct; I gave 
a decisive answer upon that subject before. 

th • j* ?, ut w ^ at ^ want 10 know is, whether you mean to state that none of 

ose individuals who are now reckoned as pacificators by you and youi friends 
ave ever attended anti-tithe meetings formerly ? — If you will allow me, I will 

335 - p 2 explain ; 
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John Hackett, Esq. explain : pacificators are generally confined to two or three in a parish ; there 
— may be two or three of these at a meeting without my knowledge. 

22 May 1837. 13783. I do not ask you whether every pacificator has attended an anti-tithe 

meeting, but I want to know whether you will state to the Committee that none 
of the pacificators have attended anti-tithe meetings ? — I certainly would not state 
any such thing; I would state nothing but the truth. 

13784. Mr. Le/roy.] Did not you state that none of the pacificators have ever 
been repealers ? — Certainly not. 

13 7S5. Mr. O' Connell.'] On the contrary, many are repealers still, excepting 
that they are waiting for the experiment that is making now to see whether it will 
be carried into effect ? — Yes, that is the fact. 

13786. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Then, out of the three statements made in this 
answer by Lord Glengall, it appears that he is right in two and wrong in the 
third ? — Yes. 

13787. It could not have taken place without your knowledge? — Not very 
well. 

13788. Have you not frequently attended these meetings? — I have, and been 
chairman or secretary at several. 

13789. And you published an account of them in your newspaper? — Yes. 

1 379 °- Meetings for universal suffrage ; and therefore if such a resolution was 
passed, it could not have passed without your knowledge ?■ — I do not think it 
could ; I never heard the question mooted at any meeting for repeal or anti-tithe 
meetings, and all those sort of meetings that ever took place. 

13791. Mr. Hamilton .] Vote by ballot has been occasionally advocated? — 
Yes. 

13792. Mr. Lefroy . ] Has Archdeacon Laffan spoken at any of those repeal 
meetings ? — I think he has. 

1 3793- I 0 favour of repeal ? — I think he has. 

13794. Mr. O'Connell . J The opinion in favour of repeal is still strong?— 
Yes. 

13795. And it is only that the expression of it is suspended for a particular 
reason at present ? — Just so. 

13796. That reason is a hope that the English Parliament may render the 
agitation of the repeal unnecessary ? — Exactly. 

* 3797 - But you have not the least doubt that if it does not do so they will go 
back to the repeal ? — I have not the least doubt of it. 

1 379 S- Mr. Hamilton.] And you have a strong feeling upon that subject?— 
I have. 

* 3799 - Mr. O’Connell.'] Is not your own opinion very strong that Ireland is a 
country that does require a legislature of her own ? — ’Certainly. 

13800. Chairman.] You think it would be very advantageous to Ireland that 
she should have a domestic legislature ; is that your feeling ? — If we have justice 
at the hands of the Imperial Legislature, I do not see the use of it ; if, on the 
other hand, we have not, we will again petition to have a separate parliament ; to 
have a domestic legislature. 

1 3Soi. Therefore, if the Imperial Legislature follows your views of what it 
ought to do, you do not wish for repeal, otherwise you think it desirable that you 
should have an independent legislature ; is that so ? — That may be your construc- 
tion, but mine is this : that if we petition for municipal reform, and that measure 
be 1 ejected , if we petition for the adjustment of the tithe question, and that mea- 
sure be rejected, and such measures which are of national importance be rejected, 
it is only then that I think the people would revert to the question of repeal ; but 
if the Legislature give to the people what they conceive even-handed justice, they 
will not revert to the measure of repeal. 

13802. What do you mean by the adjustment of the tithe question ? — A satis- 
factory adjustment of the tithe question. 

; 38 o 3 - What would be a satisfactory adjustment of the tithe question?— 
Indeed, I think it should be something more than the measure that is before the 
Government just now ; but I think they would take that as an instalment, with 
the hope of getting more. 

13804. Supposing you only got that, would you think it right then to advocate 
repeal 01 not .— VV e would just follow in the same track we have been <*oing; we 
have been petitioning the Legislature for a further grant, and I dare say we would 
follow in the same train for a while before we petition for repeal. 

13805. Then 
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13805. Then in a few years you would be dissatisfied with this arrangement?— 
As long as we feel anything like a sense of injustice in withholding our rights, we 
mean to complain. 

13S06. But what do you consider injustice ; I want to know whether or no an 
adjustment of the tithe question on the ground now proposed would in a few 
years, in your opinion, be deemed injustice ?■ — If it were a satisfactory adjustment, 
it would not. 

13807. But would this be a satisfactory adjustment and a final measure? The 

present measure 1 do not conceive would. 

13808. Therefore if you did not succeed in extending that arrangement in a 

few years, you would then be again ready to advocate a separate legislature? 

No, not entirely on that ground alone ; but I think I told your Lordship we would 
follow in the same track we have been going ; we would petition the Legislature 
for a further extension. 

13809. You take bit by bit? — Bit by bit. 

13810. Mr. O'Connell .] Instalment, he said? — Instalment, I said. 

13811. Mr. Hamilton.'] You mentioned other measures besides the arrange- 
ment of the tithe question and the municipal reform ; what measures do you 
allude to when you speak of other measures ? — I do not know that I have used 
the phrase “ other measures.” I said municipal reform and tithes ; perhaps 
there may be in my mind some other measures. 

13812. Mr. French.] You say the present tithe bill would not be satisfactory; 
do you consider it would be possible, if the present tithe bill were carried, to get 
up any agitation on the subject of tithes, the payment only being taken from the 
small holders and placed on the landowners ? — The question I was asked was 
this, whether it would be the adjustment of the matter altogether ; whether it 
would be entirely satisfactory to the people. I replied by saying, I did not 
think it would be entirely satisfactory to the people. 

13813. Do you think the people would meddle with it if they had nothing to 
say to the payment? — I think it would be a boon to the people to have it settled 
in some way or other, for I take it the country is in that state that the people 
would be glad to have the question adjusted even in that way. 

13814. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You think the people would be contented under 
the present Bill ? — I think they would, for some time, at all events ; I cannot look 
into futurity. 

! 38 i 5 - Mr. French .] Have you not reason to imagine the people would be 
contented with the settlement at the present moment? — I think they would, 
from all I know locally. 

13816. Mr. Lcfroy.] Then if after that a threat was held out of agitating the 
question of the repeal, you think that would be an idle threat ? — I will not go so 
far as that ; no, I do not think it. would. 

1 3 . 817 * You think it would be a well-founded one? — If there was no further 
amelioration of the system. 

13818. Mr. O'Connell.] Of the tithe system alone? — The tithe system alone. 

13819. Suppose a full municipal reform was carried, and other measures 
respecting grand jury presentments and police and the magistracy to the satis- 
faction of the people, do you think that the repeal agitation could subsist upon 
the remainder of the tithe question at all ? — It would be very hard, I think ; vny 
own candid opinion is this, that I think the people would be glad to have an 
adjustment of the tjthe question, even if they did not get all they expected ; they 
would be glad to have it adjusted ; they are weary of local warfare. 

13^20. Chairman.] They are weary of agitation, do you mean ? — Of the 
question altogether, and of the consequences which have arisen from it. . 

138 21. Do you mean by the adjustment of the tithe question, merely an 
adjustment of the way in which the tithes should be levied and by whom they 
should be paid, or do you mean as including the principle with regard to the 
appropriation of the tithe? — With regard to the appropriation. 

13822. Then as to whether it is levied of one party or another, it is a matter 

0 sn *all moment? — If I understood your Lordship rightly, or if I could make 
myself understood, probably it would be better ; my idea is this, that if the tithes 
weie appropriated to national purposes, there would be no great objection. If, 
or instance, they were applied to the support of the poor, or even for the purpose 

01 education, it would be satisfactory. 

13823. Then I understand there can be no satisfactory adjustment of tithes, 
p 3 according 
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according to your idea, unless it is combined with the application of either the 
whole or some portion of the tithes when levied to other than the Protestant 
church purposes ? — I think so. . 

13824. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Or the assertion of such a principle r— \ es. 

1382.5. Mr. O'Connell.] In fact, the impression on the minds of a great part 
of the Irish people is that the allocation of tithes for the exclusive purpose of a 
church, not that of the people, is an unsatisfactory one ? — Is unjust ; that is what 
they say. 

13826. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] And therefore unsatisfactory ’—And therefore un- 
satisfactory. They put it in this position ; you -will hear the commonest people 
talk of it ; they say, ‘If our priests asked from a Protestant any support, or endea- 
voured to enforce it in any wav, they would not tolerate it for a moment ; and why 
should they ? ’ They go on arguing in that way. 

13827. Mr. Hamilton .] And do you think that a good argument ?— That is 
their argument. 

13S28. Mr. French'] Do you think it a well-founded argument? — There is a 
great deal of natural logic in it. 

13829. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] It is what is called abstract justice ? — Yes. 

13830. Chair man.] That is your idea ? — That is my idea. 

13831. Mr. O'Connell.'] Are you not of opinion that every man ought to pay 
his own clergyman ? — Indeed, I am. 

13832. Mr. French] Are you for the voluntary principle? — I am. 

13S33. Would you extend the voluntary principle to force on the other? — 
— I would not force my opinion, either of politics or religion, upon any man ; 

I never did, and I have never had a quarrel with any man. 

13834. You are quite content that the voluntary principle should be established 
in the Catholic church? — I am. 

13835. You see no reason why it should not be forced on the Protestant r — 
Certainly not. 

13S36. Mr. O' Connell.] Would you consent, as a Catholic, to have a state 
provision made for your church ? — No ; I think it would be injurious to the 
Catholic priesthood ; that is my own private opinion. 

13837. Mr. Lefroy.] When land is charged with a certain outgoing, and the 
holder of it takes it subject to that, what is the injustice in calling on persons to 
pay that, without reference to the object for which it is paid ? — The object for 
which he is paying it is to be considered. 

1383S. What is the injustice in your mind in calling on them to pay that out- 
going ? — That object forms the injustice in my mind ; I think if it reverted back 
to the payers in some shape or other, as I said before, if it went to support the 
poorer portion of the population, or if it went for the purpose of education, it 
would lie satisfactory. 

13839. Did the tithe emanate from the poor? — I cannot say that it did ex- 
actly from the poor. 

13840. Mr. O’Connell.] Are you not aware it was instituted for the support 
of the Roman-catholic clergy? — I am. 

13841. Mr. French.] There is a strong distinction between the allotment of 
land, such as the honourable Member asked you, and a tax that not only taxes 
the produce of the laud, but a portion of the labour and the capital first applied, 
to the support of a minister of a different religion to himself? — Just so ; that is 
the feeling. 

1384-2. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You answered just now you were aware that tithe 
was originally instituted for the support of the Catholic clergy ? — And for other 
purposes. 

13S43. But do you consider that there was much abstract justice in forcibly 
transferring them from the Catholic clergy and giving them to another clergy, for 
whom they were not instituted? — Certainly not. 

13844. Mr. O'Connell.] More especially as that clergy was the clergy of the 
few? — Yes. 

13845. Mr. Lefroy.] How were they forcibly transferred ? — By a penal law, 
I may call it. 

13846. Would you say so? — I would; anything that is harsh on the people 
would be so. 

13847. State by what law you conceive they were transferred ?— Of course it 
was the law of the land, but it was not the less unjust because it was so. 

13848. Was 
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13848. Was it an Act of Parliament? — I should suppose so. John Hackett, Esq. 

13849. What Act was it? — Indeed I am not so well versed with the statutes 

as to be able to say. 22 May 1837. 

13850. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You are not a barrister? — No. 

13851. Nor an attorney? — No. 

13852. Mr. O’Connell.] Are you aware that one of the objects of appropriating 
the tithes to the clergy was that of saying mass and praying for souls ? — I believe 
that was one of the objects. 

13853. Are you aware that there is an Act in Ireland depriving a clergyman 
of his living who does not take the oath of supremacy ? — I have heard so. 

13854. Chairman.] Are we to understand it is your opinion that these tithes were 
given to the clergy for the purpose of saying mass and praying for souls? — 

13855. Mr. O'Connell.] Do not you know they were given to the Roman- 
catholic clergy ? — I do. 

13856. To the clergy who at that time celebrated mass ; are you not aware of 
that ? — Certainly ; but they were given for more purposes than the support of the 
Catholic clergy. They were given for four purposes ; for the sustentation of the 
clergy, the sustentation of the poor, for the repairing and building churches, and 
for education. 

13857-8. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Which of those four purposes are they now ap- 
plied tor — They are for the sustentation of the clergy alone. 

13859. Is that one of the four purposes for which they were given originally? 

— Yes, certainly. 

13860. Of the Protestant clergy ? — No, not at all; you did not particularize, 
and I said the clergy. 

13861. Are they now applied to any of these four purposes ? — They are not. 

13862. Chairman.] I believe there is a certain portion of the tithes belonging 
• to lay proprietors ? — There is. 

13863. A very large proportion? — I do not know the proportion ; but I know 
there is a portion of them belongs to lay proprietors. 

13864. Mr. O'Connell.] Are you aware these tithes originally belonged to the 
church ? — Yes. 

13S65. To monasteries and religious houses ; are you aware of that? — Yes. 

13866. Mr. French.] Was it a quadruple or quadripartite division that was 
made of the tithes ? — We spoke of the four purposes to which they were applied. 

13867. On what authority do you say that there was a quadripartite division 
of the tithes? — Did I not quote an authority just now ? I was not aware that 
this line of examination would have been taken, or I would have prepared myself 
for it. 

1 3868. Tithe in Ireland originally consisted of three species of tithe, the tithe 
of agistment, the tithe of corn, and the personal tithe ; do you conceive I am cor- 
rect in that ? — I believe so. 

13869. The tithe of agistment was taken away by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons of Ireland? — Yes, about the year 1723. 

13870- The personal tithe in Ireland, I believe, is received now by the Catholic 
clergy ? — They are now dependent on the voluntary principle, if you call that per- 
sonal tithe. 

13871- But the personal tithe for houses; each family pays so much, do they 
not ? — You cannot call that a tithe, if you take it literally. 

13872. What do you mean by tithe ? — I would call tithe the tenth of any one 
thing, if you will speak critically. 

. 13873* Do the Protestant clergy receive the tithe of eggs, or anything of that 
kind ? — I heard of their having received the tithe of fowls and pigs, and all that, 
some years ago. 

13874* Do not you consider that head money may be taken as a fair sub- 
stitute for the personal tithe? — I do not think it is by any means. 

1 3875 - You do not think it equal? — No, I do not ; in some instances it might 
be equal to it, but, generally speaking, I do not think it is. 

13876. The corn tithe is in the possession of the Protestant clergy at this 
moment ? — Yes. 

13877* Then if in the threefold division of tithe the Protestant clergy are 
but in possession of one-third, would it be fair to call upon them to support all 
the establishments that you conceive the payment originally in the nature of tithe 
to be applicable to? — The subject has been discussed amongst us, but it branches 

335* p 4 out 
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John. Hadett, Esq. out in a more extensive way than you take it ; we generally say there is a pro- 
perty in the church quite sufficient to pay the clergy. 

22 May 1837. 13878. What property is that?— A property in land. 

13879. That is the bishops’ land ?— Yes, what are called church lands. 

13880. Mr. O’Connell '.] Glebe lands? — Yes. 

13881. Mr. French.] Are you aware it was a vested property, to a very consi- 
derable extent ; that, I think, five-sixths of that property is vested in private indivi- 
duals? — Yes, by agreement with the bishops, in a great measure ; Lord Norman- 
ton, in our county, pays a very large fine to the bishop for the renewal of his 
property. 

13882. Mr. Serjeant Bali] His father was the archbishop? — I es. 

13883. Mr. French.] He holds that property by a species of tenure which is, 
generally speaking, to be considered perpetual, renewing annually ?— I believe it 
cannot be considered perpetual. 

13884. Mr. O'Connell. | Did he not get it by the archbishop ?— Yes ; and I 
believe he leases it in the same way. 

13885. Mr. French^ Has not” an Act of Parliament passed to enable the 
tenants to convert those leaseholds into fee-farm tenures ? — I am not aware of 
that. 

138S6. You are not aware that there was an Act of Parliament passed a few 
years ago ? — There might have been, but I do not now recollect it. 

13887. Do you think it would be fair to confiscate the property of those tenants 
for the purpose of supporting the Church Establishment of Ireland? — That is a 
question that I have not given much attention to, not expecting an examination 
upon it here. 

13888. Mr. Serjeant 5 a??.] You were asked by the Honourable Member for 
Kilkenny opposite, whether you were aware that the tithe of agistment has been 
abolished by the vote of a Protestant House of Commons ? — Y es. 

13889. Do you consider that an instance of appropriation of church property 
to secular purposes ? — I do. 

13890. And a very strong one ? — It is a strong instance. 

13891. Was it not putting so much money into the pockets of the graziers of 
Ireland ? — It was. 



13892. Mr. French .] Are you aware it was disputed by the clergy of Ireland 
that the landlords ever transferred the possession of the tithe of agistment to the 
Protestant clergy? — It was. 

1 3893. Mr. Lefroy.] What was the religion of the landlords that you say trans- 
ferred the tithes to the Protestant clergy ? — It would be very hard to say. 

13894. Mr. Serjeant 5 a??.] Now attend to this evidence of Lord Glengall, 
(11892.) He is asked, “Then you think that these pacificators, whatever other 
effects they may have, will have the effect of creating a number of fictitious votes 
to be put on the registry in Ireland ? I am quite sure of it.” Now you know 
something about these pacificators ? — I do. 

13S95. Probably as much as Lord Glengall? — I should suppose more. 

13896. Probably a good deal more. Is it your impression that Lord Glengall 
is correct when he says he is quite sure, whatever other effects they may have, that 
the institution of pacificators will have the effect of creating fictitious votes to be 
put upon the registry? — Not in Tipperary. 

13897. Do you believe it to be the case anywhere? — I do not. We have a bar 
rister in Tipperary who is as particular in the admissions to the franchise as any 
man can be, who examines every man’s qualification as closely as it is possible ; as 
closely as a Committee of the House of Commons would here. He is acquainted 
with the land they hold, and sees the value of the land, and whether they have the 
franchise in them before he admits them. 

13898. Mr. Lefroy.] Is it the object of the pacificators to assist in the registry? 
— I believe one of the duties of the pacificators is to assist at the registry. 

13899. To increase the number of registered voters? — Yes. 

13900. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] To increase it by unfair, fraudulent means? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

13901. Chairman.] There were various objects laid down as the objects of the 
pacificators, were there not? — In our town and neighbourhood, if you go even to 
Mr. Laffan’s, I believe there is no pacificator at all. We forestalled the Association 
in our county by entering into an association for the suppression of outrage in our 
county, which has all the effect of preserving the peace of the county to a great 

extent. 
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extent. There is a registry association long- since established in Tipperary, of 
which I believe the Hon. Mr. O’Callaghan is chairman. 

13902. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Is it the fact then, according to that, there is no 
pacificator in Tipperary? — Notin our immediate neighbourhood; no pacificator 
is required, because there is a registry association in existence in the county, and 
there is also an association for the suppression of outrage, the two duties that are 
the most prominent of the pacificator’s. 

13903. And for anything you know, there is no pacificator in any other part of 
Tipperary ? — There may be ; but in our part of the county there are not. 

13904. Chairman.] Then Mr. Walshe, if he said there was such a thing, was 
mistaken? — There may be, unknown to me; I do not say positively, but I say in 
Clonmel I do not know of any. Mr. Butler was reputed to be one; I asked him 
if he was, and he said he never heard it, except from public report. 

13905. Was it not stated by a leading member of the General Association that 
the design of the Association required the pacificators to report once a month upon 
these following points : first, the existence of a disposition to riot ; secondly, the 
steps they take to prevent faction-fights ; thirdly, to report on the number of per- 
sons registered in the parish ; fourthly, to report how many more may be registered ; 
fifthly, how many landlords may be induced to give leases to persons in the liberal 
interest, to enable them to vote ; and lastly, to report on the subject of secret and 
illegal societies. Now are not three of those points referable to registration? — 
Yes. 

13906. Do you conceive that reporting how many more may be registered, and 
how many landlords may be induced to give leases to persons in the liberal 
interest to enable them to vote, is likely to produce bad votes or not? — I do not 
see why it should. 

13907. Mr. O'Connell.] Why it should what? — Why it should produce 
bad votes. 

1390S. Chairman.] If there is any tendency on the part of persons to claim 
wrongfully, will not that be an encouragement to those claimants, or rather will 
not the pacificators who are to make these returns be apt to excite the claimants 
to make their claims ? — I should suppose it was never contemplated to have any 
such inducement as that ; at least I can say I never yet, for my own part, induced 
a person, or knew of any person to be induced, that had not the franchise 
in him. 



1 39 ° 9 * I think you have stated that you never saw perjury committed in any 
registry court? — Not that I recollect; I never did. 

139 10 - Did you ever hear any person swear that such and such an individual 
had not the value that he ought to have to be registered ? — I did. 

1 39 11 - Has that person ever been registered afterwards ? — He has been some- 
times objected to, and sometimes admitted. I only speak of that as a matter of 
very rare occurrence indeed ; but some such tilings have occurred. 

1 39 1 2 - Now, in those cases, how do you get rid of perjury on one side or other? 

Very easily. It may be a matter not perfectly understood by the parties: one 
man may say he has that in him which another man may think he has not, and 
may be induced to swear he has not. 

, 39 1 3 * Then you never heard valuators swear on either side, independent of 
the party in possession, differently as to the value of a particular occupation ? — 
Yes, and I have known those Valuators to have been mistaken. 

1 39 1 4 - Mr. Serjeant Ball.] There may be a mistake in judgment? — Yes. 

1 39 1 5 * Mr. O'Connell.'] Value is matter of opinion and judgment? — Just so. 
I have known valuators, conscientious men, who have been called upon to value, 
and who afterwards found themselves mistaken. 

!39i6. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] And therefore it does not follow that perjury has 
been committed, because two parties contradict each other ? — Just so ; that was 
the inference ; that there was no perjury or intention to commit perjury on either 



I 39 1 7 * Chairman.] But you have not been witness to any parties swearing in 
at contradiction to each other? — I cannot say flat contradiction, but I have 
known where there was contradiction to a certain extent. 

*39 1 * ^ ave y° u ever known any case in which there was a contradiction, in 
l v ? C ,"? e contradicted parties could fairly be considered as not wilfully wrong? — 
s iould not like to judge in such a matter as that, because it really is a matter of 
opinion j still, after all, I might suppose a certain thing in my possession was 
335 - q worth- 
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John Hackett, Esq. worth a certain sum, and your Lordship might think very different from me • 

— I might yet be ready to swear it was worth it, and your Lordship ready to prove 

Ba Ma y l8 37- it was not. 



13919. But have you never known an instance in which that sort of very pro- 
per allowance could not be made for the purpose of deposing to particular facts ? 
— I do not recollect now any such thing. 

13920. Then you still adhere to your original proposition, that you have never 
known wilful perjury in any case of registry in Ireland? — I cannot recollect one 
case ; but as to its being a matter of daily occurrence, I am quite sure it could not 
without my knowledge, for I generally attend the registries, and pay very close 
attention to them ; and if I knew it myself I would expose it. 

13921. You have stated Mr. How ley is most particular as to his admission 
to the franchiser — Most particular ; and so was Mr. Hobson previous to Mr. 
Howley. 

1392*2. Have they ever admitted any class of voters improperly upon the 
registry r — I should suppose not; they may have done so, but I should suppose 
the\ r took a good deal of pains ; I was witness to a great many of their acts. 

13923. Have they been both of them men of legal ability? — I think Mr. 
Howley a man of very superior legal ability to Mr. Hobson. 

13924. Is he not a man of superior legal talent? — I think he is. Mr. Hobson 
was a courteous, nfce gentleman ; I had a good deal of intercourse with him ; 
but as far as I can form an idea of their legal attainments, I think they are on the 
side of Mr. Howley. 

1 39 2 5* Mr. O'Connell.] Mr. Hobson is dead? — Yes. 

13926. Chairman. ] Then Mr. Howley, you state, is always very particular as 
to his admission to the franchise? — Always. 

13927. Has he not admitted those freemen with regard to whom you have been 
examined this day ?— He has some of them. 

13928. Was any objection taken to the admission of those freemen by any- 
body ?— I do not know that there was. I objected to Going being admitted, as 
not being the eldest son of his father, for I knew his eldest brother. 

13929. Then Mr. Howley, whom you have stated to be a highly respectable 
and also a highly talented man, with great legal talents, did admit those freemen ? 
— Only some of them ; 1 said some. 

1 393°- He did admit some?— Some; and Going would have been admitted if 
I had not said he was not the eldest son of his father, because he held that the 
production of the cocket was sufficient for the barrister. 

1 393 1 * Mr. Seijeant Ball.~\ Do you mean was conclusive? — Yes. 

*3932. Conclusive as to the right to be admitted to register ?— Mr. Hobson. 

I believe, also, did hold that. 

J 3933* Mr. O’Connell.'] Did you hear that Mr. Howley felt himself coerced by 
the decision of one of the superior courts as to the freemen ?— I believe I did, with 
regard to a decision of the Chief Baron. 



—I do not 



1 3934- Chairman^] Did Mr. Howley stale himself to be coerced ?- 
recollect the expression. 

13935* Did Mr. Howley state his opinion was in contradiction to that of the 
learned judge r I will not speak decisively to it, for I have not a clear recollec- 
tion of it. 

13936* Did Mr. Howley admit Mr. Lonergan?— He did. 

13'937* After your argument? — There was a barrister on one side and an 
attorney on the other ; the attorney did not know so much of local matters as 

Committee 1 ****** ^ ^ barnster that we vvould im P u g n that right before this 

1393 s - Which right? — The right in which Lonergan was admitted, and that 
for'hfs Ifeedom 6 C ° ment ° f the party to wbom be was attached that he applied 

13939- Could Mr. Howley waive any opinion of his own because a Corn- 
know that °* Commons was sittin g on a particular subject ?— I do not 

13940. Is he not the legal judge of these votes in the first instance ?— I should 
suppose so. 



13941. And is he not bound to decide according to the best of his ability and 
knowledge.-— And he did. J 



13942. And he decided in favour of Mr. Lonergan? — He did. 

13943- 
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13943 * After due argument, and after his attention being called to the various 
points ? — I suppose he left that to be decided by a higher tribunal ; I do not 
know. 

13944. But still being a person most particular in his admission to the franchise, 
he did admit Mr. Lonergan on the late occasion? — He did. I recollect I ad- 
dressed the barrister, and said, “ Your worship, we mean to impugn such an 
admission as this as one of the fictitious votes before the Irish Fictitious Votes 
Committee,” and he said “ Very well,” or something of that sort. 

13945. Then he was not very much frightened at the idea of his decision beino- 
impugned ?— He was not. 

13946. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Now, do you mean to state that the objection to 
Mr. Lonergan’s admission, namely, that the person to whom he had served his 
time was an honorary freeman, and not a freeman in any right ; that being the 
objection, do you mean to say that that objection was made before Mr. Howley, 
argued and overruled ? — I do not think it was argued so fully as that. 

13947. Was it stated at all ? -It was stated by the town-clerk that Mr. Duckett 
had been admitted a freeman, and Mr. Lonergan having served his apprenticeship 
to him, and produced his cocket, he was admitted as a matter of course. 

13948. Then that was not the objection ; the objection, as l understood, was, 
that although he had served his time to Mr. Duckett, and although Mr. Duckett 

was a freeman, yet being an honorary freeman Mr. Duckett was admitted 

in right of marriage. 

13949. Well, being admitted in right of marriage only, and his claim to be 
admitted in right of marriage being impugned, that his apprentice could not have 
any right if he himself had no right ? — Certainly not. 

13950. W as ^at objection made before the barrister? — I do not say it was 
made so distinctly as you state it. 

13951. Do I understand you to say, then, that you are not quite sure that the 
legal objection which you mentioned exists to Mr. Lonergan being admitted a 
freeman, or rather being admitted to register, that that legal objection Was pro- 
pounded before Mr. Howley ? — I would not go so far as that, because it was I 
who objected to it ; the lawyer did not object at all. 

13952. Did you state what your objection was ; you told us you said you would 
impeach that vote before this Committee ; I wish to know whether you stated 
what your objection to the vote was at the registry ? — No, I did not. 

13953 - Am I correct then in drawing this result from what you have said, that 
the objection which you now state exists to Mr. Lonergan’s admission as a freeman 
was not made before Mr. Howley as an objection to his being admitted to- 
register? — The impression on my mind is, that after the lawyer had done Mr. 
Lonergan was admitted ; and I said on his admission, “ Please your worship, we 
mean to impugn these sort of votes before the Irish Fictitious Votes Committee.” 

, 3954 - But did you state what the objection was ? — I did not fully. 

13955 * Did you at all r — I do not know that I did. 

1 395 ^- Was it stated by any one? — No, the objection was not. Mr. Labarte 
was examined as to whether Mr. Duckett was a freeman. 

1 3957 - And he produced his cocket? — Yes. 

1395 S. And he was admitted? — Yes. 

1 3959 - Then is it your impression and recollection that the objection was not 
stated to the barrister? — It is my recollection it was not stated, because there 
was no person made any remark about it but myself. 

1 39 ^°. Why, then, the barrister’s judgment was not exercised upon this ob- 
jection r — Certainly not ; the production of the cocket I believe he took to be 
quite sufficient. 



> 396 i. Now. then, do you state that distinctly, that in his practice (except in 
the one instance you assumed) the production of the cocket was always deemed 
to be sufficient, and a sufficient title for a freeman to be admitted to register ?- — 
1 think that is the way he has acted all through ; and Mr. Hobson acted in the 
same way, except in the instance of Going, who I objected to. 

j 3962. If that be so, does it not follow that his judgment never can have been 
exercised upon the objection to the admission of these parties as freemen? — 
1 should suppose so. I should suppose that the production of the cocket and his 
previous admission to the freedom were deemed sufficient. 

1 39 ^ 3 - Is not that evidenced by the production of the cocket? — Yes. « 

1 39 ^ 4 > Do I understand you then to say that the barristers, Mr. Howley and 
q 2 Mr. 
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jj„, Hack, It, Esq. Mr. Hobson, considered those as conclusive of the right of the party to be atl- 

mitted to register ? — Yes, they expressed themselves so ; Mr. Hobson dia at one 

22 May 1837. time. . T , j-j 

13965. Did not Mr. Howley do so in practice t — 1 think he did. 

13066. Are you aware he ever entertained an objection to the admission of a 
claimant to his freedom, on an objection to his right to register after he had got 
His freedom ?— No, I do not think he did at all. There was very little argument 
about the freemen at all. It was supposed the Municipal Reform Bill, if granted, 
would set everything to rights. There has been very little argument about the 
registry, except in the case of Going. I recollected he was not the eldest sou, 
and having it impressed on my mind that that was an objection, I stated the 
objection, and it was fatal. 

\3g67. Now, do not you consider that rather a departure from Mr. Howley’s 
general practice ? — Yes. . 

13968. His general practice, save in that instance, having been to disregard all 
objections made to the claimant on the ground of his not having been duly ad- 
mitted a freeman, and to take the production of his cocket as conclusive of his 
right to be admitted to register?— To take the production of the cocket as 
conclusive. . 

13069. Chairman.] You take a very active part, do you not, in the political 
matters both of Clonmel and Tipperary? — I do. 

13970. And you oppose the claims of such persons as you suppose have no 
claim ? — If I thought they had no right I would not encourage them. 

1 397 1 - 1“ cases of your opponents, have you not been active in opposing such 
claims as you thought had no right to be put upon the registry, and who, if put 

upon the registry, would be likely to vote contrary to your views? — I leave that 
generally to the professional person employed ; if I saw anything at the time that 
occurred to me of assistance to him, I would suggest it. 

13972. Are you not cognizant of the proceeding which is about to be taken by 
that professional person, or those professional persons, in reference to opposing 
bad claimants? — Beforehand? No. 

13973. Have you ever had any communication with that professional person, 
either before or after the registry, on the subject of claimants who had not a right 
to register ? — I have during the registry, but not before or after, that I recollect j 
if when a person came up I recollected anything particular with reference to him, 

I would state it to the professional man examining him. 

13974. When was William Duckett admitted to register as a freeman?— 
I think it was in 1 833 ; I am not sure. 

13975. Therefore your attention was called to it, I suppose, soon after that 
admission ? — No, indeed, my attention was not called much to it at that time ; it 
was since that time. 

13976. How soon after that? — The objection that we made was perfectly 
fruitless ; our side made some objection to their admission, but they had been 
previously admitted to their freedom by the corporation, and the barrister holding 
the cocket as conclusive, he admitted them to register. 

13977. But still they were always opposed, were they not? — I cannot say they 
were ; some objections might have been made ; 1 cannot recollect now particularly 
that they were made, but 1 do believe they may have been made. 

13978. Now, did you not refer in this communication with Mr. Howley on the 
last occasion to what had passed previously on the subject of the admission of 
freemen ? — I stated what I told your Lordship, that though he was admitted, that 
vote would be impugned before this Committee. 

13979. But you also stated you gave him no idea on what points it might be 
impugned? — No, I do not think I aid. 

13980. Did you not refer to the former opposition, or was no reference made 
in your presence to the former opposition to freemen on the ground you stated r — ■ 
No, I do not think there was on that occasion. 

13981. Then you simply stated to the barrister, “ We mean to impugn this 
vote before the Committee of the House of Commons,” without in any way giving 
, him to understand upon what ground ? — I do not think I did ; it was a thing that 

was done in a moment, and they go very quick. 

13982. Then there was no argument upon it at all? — There was some argument 
during the time of his admission. 

13983. And his attention was called to this point, was it? — There was some 

argument 
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argument as to whether he was an apprentice all the time. “■ Was he not an Jokn Hachett, Em. 

apprentice before Mr. Duckett had been admitted to the freedom?” It was on 

that point, that Mr. Duckett had not been a freeman all the time of his 22 May 1837. 

apprenticeship. 

13984. Then am I to understand there was no argument raised as to' Mr 
Duckett not being in any way a freeman ?— ' There was, for the town-clerk was 
called, and lie produced a book, which stated that Mr. Duckett had been admitted - 
at such a time to his freedom. 

139S J. Then Duckett's admission was proved, independent of the cocket, was it 
not?— It was. It was proved by the town-clerk, by the entry from the book. 

13986. Independent of the cocket?— Independent of Lonergan’s cocket. 

13987. But independent of Duckett’s own cocket? — 

13987*. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Duckett’s own cocket was not produced? — No. 

13988. Chairman.] 1 am asking about Duckett’s admission to register ?— No 
I have no recollection of that. ° ’ 

139S9. Was Duckett’s admission questioned during the argument on Loner- 
gan’s ?— I think it was ; I think it was brought about so that the town-clerk was 
called, and he was obliged to produce the book to prove Duckett was admitted at 
a certain time. 

13990. Therefore Duckett’s cocket had nothing to do with the admission of 
Lonergan, had it?— No; I believe Duckett’s cocket was not questioned on the 
admission of Lonergan, but there was a question raised as to whether he was 
a freeman or not, and the town-clerk was called. 

1399 1 . Then Duckett’s freedom was established, was it, to the satisfaction of 
the barrister ? — The town-clerk read it out of the record, that William Duckett 
was admitted on a certain day. 

13992. But the barrister was contented with that? — He said nothing more 
about it. 0 

1 3993- From bis admitting the person, he was contented, I presume? — He 
admitted Mr. Lonergan. 

1 3994- Being a person who was very particular as to his admissions ?— He is 
a particular person, most decidedly. My attention was called to the patience 
with which he examines persons who claim the franchise, as to the value of their 
lands, and so on, in the county ; he goes very minutely into it. 

1 3995- Mr. Serjeant Ball.] In that instance you spoke of Mr. Duckett, did he 
come to register? — No, he did not. 

1 399^- His cocket was not produced? — -No. 

1 3997- Then the fact to be got at, whether Mr. Duckett was a freeman or 
■not, could not have been evidenced by the cocket, because that was not produced; 
there must have been some other evidence produced? — Ye s. 

J 399S- And that other evidence was the book itself?— Just so ; and that was 
what I said. 



if 3999- Chairman^] Are you aware of the reports from the municipal corpo- 
rations in Ireland? — No, I am not; I made a report myself of our own, and I 
go my reporter to make a report of the Cashel and Fethard corporations. 

14000. You are not aware then of this sentence in their report: “ It seems now, 
low ever, to be acknowledged that rights to freedom to this corporation (namely, 
Dlonmel) do exist by birth, service and marriage ” ? — I think they took it for 
granted; they merely examined Mr. Chaytor; they took evidence very lightly. 

14001. What do you mean when you say the corporation commissioners took 
vi ence very lightly? — I mean this; that when Mr. Chaytor was questioned as 
o what the rights of the corporation were, he stated that birth, servitude and 
marriage, as he heard, constituted the rights. 

14002. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Did he not add, at the same time, that there was 
no instance of any admission in right of marriage previous to the Reform Bill? 
e f C< ^L tin .> e r t0 sa Y ^ at ’ s * nce 1 801, which was the time of his own admis- 
0 e inform Bill, that there were no such rights recognised ; that he could 
mcl tor 50 years antecedent to that no such right. 

rf vpn°^V ^ DOt a ^ so at ^» l ^ at ^ or 5° years, or a much greater number 
arimic l*’ *° n i 1 ^f° somet ^i n g> there was no instance in the corporation books of 
admission to freedom in any right whatever ?— He did. 

rennt^tK \ ?j ia * rtnan -] But in spite of all this evidence, the commissioners still 
, a \ seems now to be acknowledged that rights to freedom to this corpo- 
09,. 0 exist by buth, service and marriage? — l stated that Mr. Malcorason 
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claimed in Lord Mountcashel's time in right of marriage before the municipal 
commissioners, as he affirmed ; and he was refused, having so claimed ; that 
is near 40 years ago. . . 

14005. Did the municipal commissioners spend much time in their investiga- 
tion at Clonmel ? — I believe, nine days. 

14006. Did they work hard during that time?— Indeed they did, very hard. 

14007. Can this Committee rely upon their statements ? — I think, generally 
speaking, they exercised a good deal of discrimination. 

14008. And they would not therefore insert anything which was contrary to 
evidence as it struck them? — -That is the inference I should hope for rather than 
know. . . 

14009. But is not that your belief ?— The two commissioners sometimes did 
not always agree in their opinions ; there was Commissioner Hanna and Commis- 
sioner King ; whatever their private opinions were, when they used to disagree 
they used to settle out of court or in some other way. 

14010. Do you mean to state that Commissioner Hanna and Commissioner 
Kins had different opinions? — I think, on some subjects, they had. 

14011. But if they both signed the report in which this sentence I have quoted 
to you exists, do you not suppose they both concurred in that? To be sure; 
that is the natural inference. 

14012. Then do you mean to say that the Committee can or cannot rely upon 
the view they seem to establish in this report ? — I should suppose they could 
rely. I give you my opinion as to marriage. There is no record at all on our 
corporation books, for I had an opportunity myself of seeing a good deal about 
them. 

14013. Then if that is the opinion that seems to have been adopted by the 
commissioners, Mr. Howley and Hr. Hobson have also adopted that view of the 
case as to the freemen ? — I understand, to make the business short, how the 
right of marriage was recognised ; there came from Dublin printed forms, in which 
the rights of freemen to admission to that corporation were specified, and that for 
Clonmel they filled up blanks with the name, and all that, and leaving the rights, 
as recognised by the Dublin corporation, to stand as matters passed at that time. 
The people did not interfere much with the corporation, and they could do and 
did do what they pleased. 

14014. You have stated that you supposed the Irish Corporation Bill would 
amend this ; did you suppose that, supposing the Irish Corporation Bill, as it 
was brought in by the Government, that it would have abrogated the rights of 
freemen in all the several corporations that were upon the registry to vote for 
Members of Parliament ? — Indeed I do not know whether I should come to that 
opinion or not. 

14015. Well then, in what way would the Irish Municipal Corporation Act 
amend the registry if it did not do that? — I conceive that the new municipal 
reform bill would produce those effects which the people generally required. 

14016. What effects did they require? — Why, previous to the Reform Bill 
people were admitted by favour ; most of those persons were strangers, and the 
natives were excluded in a great degree ; and to give equal justice to all parties 
would be what the people, I think, are most anxious to obtain through municipal 
reform. 

14017. The point we are now discussing is how to prevent improper persons 
being put upon the register for Members of Parliament ; and certain freemen who 
have been put on the registry, in the case of Clonmel, have been impugned as not 
having the rights of freemen, and therefore improperly placed on the register; 
I want to know if the Municipal Corporation Bill for Ireland would have relieved 
the impropriety of their being on the registry, even if it were passed ? — I should 
think, if it were meant to be a boon, that it should enter into what was just 
and unjust in the acts of the corporation, and decide accordingly! That is my 
opinion. 

1401 8. Do you mean to say that your feeling and your expectation were that 
if that bill were passed there would be some means or other devised by that 
measure to abrogate the rights of freemen? — Of those that were admitted im- 
properlj’. 

14019, That was your expectation ? — Yes, that was our expectation. 

14020. But supposing they had been admitted improperly, would it not have 
been necessary to have altered the Municipal Reform Bill for Ireland to have got 

these 
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these improper votes off the registry r — I am not sufficiently conversant with the John Hackett, Esq. 
provisions of the Municipal Reform Bill to speak decisively upon that subject. 

14021. You are not aware how long individuals must necessarily remain on 22 Way 1837. 
the registry when they are once admitted, except through the medium of the 
House of Commons, perhaps? — Indeed, I am not. 1 had no idea of being 
examined on the subject, or I would have refreshed my memory upon it. I read 
the provisions that have been given of the Reform Bill, but it is some time ago, 
and they have passed out of my mind, that I should find it necessary to refresh 
my recollection before I can speak to it. 

14022. You are not aware of the contents of the Municipal Reform Bill ? — No, 
not the whole. 

14023. But you did expect there would be some provision in that Bill which 
would purge the Parliamentary register of all improper freemen who might be 
placed upon it? — I was led to suppose that that was the object of this Committee. 

14024. But you said that the Irish Municipal Bill would have that effect; I 
want to know in what way it was to have that effect? — I should suppose, by 
a report of this Committee ; that there would be some alteration made in the bill, 

I should suppose, by a report of tliis Committee. 

14025. But I am referring to the Irish Municipal Bill, and not this Committee ? 

— But that is not passed, my Lord. 

14026. But I think, in answer to a former question, you stated much opposi- 
tion was not given to the first man’s admission on the registry, because you anti- 
cipated, or persons in Clonmel anticipated, that the Irish Municipal Bill would 
correct all those evils ? — Many of them. 

14027. And this one inclusive, I presume? — I would not like to speak particu- 
larly to it ; if I had had a notion that I should be subjected to an examination of 
this kind, I would have prepared myself for it. 

14028. Then your former answer, in point of fact, was not one that you now 
wish to abide by ? — I think any answer I gave, I gave to the best of my judg- 
ment ; and I do not know that I should wish to have any answer I gave blotted 
out. 

14029. Mr .Hamilton.'] Would it diminish your estimate of the importance of 
the Irish Municipal Bill if you were told it did not affect the franchise in any way 
whatever, that it did not touch upon it? — I always conceived there was such a 
provision in it. 

14030. If there be not, would it diminish your estimate of the importance of 
the Bill ? — It certainly would not ; I may not have so high an opinion of it as I 
entertained ; if I do not mistake, my impression was that it did. 

14031. Do you think that impression is a general one in Ireland? — I do not 
know ; I only speak for myself ; that is a subject I have never discussed. 

14032. Mr. Serjeant Ball!] What do you state was your impression ? — My im- 
pression was, that the present Corporate Bill would give new rights to the people , 

generally in corporations, and that one of those new rights would be, to give 
them the power of voting for Members of Parliament under certain provisions. 

14033. Do you mean as freemen? — As freemen and as electors. 

14034. Do you mean to say your impression was that the Corporation Reform 
Bill would open to the inhabitants of the town at large the right to their freedom ; 
is that it? — Yes. 

M° 35 - That it would admit the population of the town at large to their free- 
dom ? — Yes, or at least a large portion of them ; that was my impression. 

14036. Is that what you meant when you stated just now your impression was 
that a new set of voters would be introduced by the Reform Bill 1 — 1 should sup- 
pose it was ; I did not make myself so well acquainted with the subject, or I have 
not refreshed my memory ; I did not expect this examination, or I would have 
prepared myself for it. 

A 4 ° 37 * You were asked whether you w'ere aware that the commissioners in 
their report had stated, in the terms which the Chairman put to you, namely, 

“ It seems now to be acknowledged that rights to freedom to this corporation do 
exist by birth, service and marriage you said you were aware of that ; now, 

I ask you, are you aware that that passage occurs after a statement by the 
commissioners in the preceding three paragraphs, to this effect, namely, they 
stale it does not appear that persons had been admitted to their freedom on any 
claim of right for a length of time prior to the Reform Bill, probably not for 80 
years ; then other passages occur, which are not necessary to be mentioned, and 
335 - q 4 then 
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John Hacketi, Esq. then comes the passage to which your attention was called, namely, “ It seems 

now, however, to be acknowledged that rights to freedom in this corporation do 

2-2 May 1837. exist by birth, service and marriage;” now, having heard that, be so good as to 
advert to this circumstance, that the examination by these commissioners took 
place in the month of October 1833* an ^ *-° this fact, that in the month of March 
of that year, it appears by the return which has been laid, before this Committee, 
that several of the persons were admitted by the corporation in right of marriage; 
you are aware of that? — I am. __ 

14038. The commissioners had that fact before them r — They had. 

14039. They had the further fact, that in the same month of March several 
persons were admitted by birth, and that others were admitted in right of service? 
— ^* es - 

14040. Accordingly, the commissioners having those facts before them in the 
month of October 1833, namely, that although for 80 years previous to the 
Reform Bill there was no instance of any admission under a claim of right, yet 
that since the Reform Bill, in the very year.in which they were making inquiry, 
persons had been admitted in all those three rights? — Yes. 

14041. Having those facts before them, how do you account for their stating, 
“ It seems now to be acknowledged that rights to freedom to this corporation do 
exist by birth, service and marriage”? — It is very easy to account for it. 

14042. What do they mean by that; do you understand them to mean, that 
now since the Reform Bill, at the time when they were instituting their inquiry, 
it appeared that the corporation did acknowledge such rights? — Yes. 

14043. That such rights appeared to be acknowledged by the corporation? 
—Yes. 

14044. Is that what you state as your evidence? — Yes. 

14045. Then you do not understand them to mean by that, that those rights* 
although acknowledged by the corporation, were recognised by the inhabitants at 
large, the right, for instance, to the admission by marriage? — Certainly not ; one 
of the rights was not at all acknowledged, that of the right of marriage, because 
there is no instance at all on record of it ; and that was one of the rights that was 
not acknowledged by the people at large. 

14046. But do I understand you to say, that by that passage to which your 
attention has been called, you understand the commissioners to be speaking of an 
acknowledgment by the corporation ? — Just so, most decidedly. The people had 
no voice in it at all. 

14047. Now, you spoke of general forms that were sent down from Dublin) 
with blanks to be filled up, and that they were filled up in Clonmel? — Yes, that 
I heard so ; I do not speak to that of my own knowledge. 

14048. Are you aware they were mere general forms, sent to all corporations? 
— Yes, I heard so. 

14049. Now, you were asked this, whether you did not conceive that the insti- 
tution of pacificators had a tendency to induce persons to register, or to seek to 
register, who otherwise, perhaps, would not come forward, by reason of their 
property not being of sufficient value to entitle them to register? — That was not 
the question that was asked. 

14050. I will put it thus then ; that certain of the duties which are prescribed 
to them had a tendency to induce persons to register who otherwise would not 
come forward to register, not having the adequate value in their premises ; you 
were asked that question ? — Yes. 

14051. Now, does it occur to you, that on the other side in politics, there being 
persons who employ themselves or who are employed to induce persons to register 
on their side, that that inducement, whatever it may be, has also a tendency, to- 
a certain extent, to induce persons to come forward to register whose premises 
may not be adequate in point of value ? — I should suppose it holds good as well 
with regard to the one as the other. 

14052. And, in point of fact, there are such persons on both sides ? — Yes, there 
are persons who are zealous for the promotion of their parties. 

I4053- And accordingly, supposing it was the fact that the pacificators are, in 
conformity to the duties imposed upon them, bound to make exertions to induce 
persons to register, and other persons, on the opposite side, making exertions to 
induce their party to register, the mischief probably would be just as great on the 
one side as the other? — It would, just so. 

I4°54- Chairman .] Then, in fact, the mischief would be double, would it not? 

—That 
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— That would be the natural inference; but I know I gave an explanation before, John Hackett, Esq. 
that it is very hard to register a bad vote in Tipperary. L 

14055. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] I read a passage from Lord Glengall’s evidence, 22 May 1837. 
in which he stated Mr. Cahill had made a most violent speech at Clonmel, at the 
quarter sessions, three weeks ago ; were you present ? — I was. 

14056. State to the Committee what occurred in reference to what Lord 
Glengall stated ?— There was a person named Fitzpatrick came to register; he is 
a man whom I know myself to be wealthy. 

14057. Chairman.'] To register for what? — For the county; it was objected by 
the counsel on the part of the conservatives that he had made some assignment of 
his property ; he was asked about it, and he laughed ; he said he was told that by 
making a sort of fictitious assignment of his property he could elude the payment 
of tithes, and the people began to laugh, “And then,” said the counsel, “ you meant 
to rob the parson by that.” Mr. Cahill was the opposite lawyer on the other side, 
and he said, “No, but he expected to keep the parson from robbing him that 
was the only violent speech. This was taken up by the conservative paper, and 
made a great deal about ; and I believe, though Lord Glengall takes both papers, 
he adopted the version given by the Constitution. 

14058. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] What is the Constitution ? — The Constitution 
is what is called the Orange newspaper in Tipperary, and the version was rather 
a harsh one. It was all a joke, and both parties laughed at the whole thing as a 
mere joke; there was no speech -making at all. It was a mere repartee on the 
part of Mr. Cahill, and we all laughed at it as a passing joke ; it was no more 
than that ; there was no violent speech. 

14059. It was not said seriously at all ? — It was not said seriously at all ; and, 
as I said before, Mr. Cahill is a person that would not, I think, make a violent 
speech ; he is a calm, considerate person. 

14060. Guilty of a joke sometimes? — Yes. 

14061. Mr. Hamilton.] He was acting for the liberal party ? — Yes. 

14062. Is he a member of the General Association? — I believe he is ; I am 
not sure ; I do not know it of my own knowledge. 

14063. Chairman.] However, he is the Crown solicitor at the sessions, is he? — 

He is, and has given great satisfaction. 

14064. And as such, what has he to do as Crown solicitor? — To prosecute all 
offenders against the laws, at the sessions. 

14065. Supposing there were to be a prosecution arising out of a collision on 
tithe matters, would he have to prosecute that case? — I should suppose he would; 
and I think he would be most particular in doing so. 

14066. Do you think it was a wise joke for a person in that particular position 
to make, to state publicly that it was to prevent the parson robbing the people ? — 

They knew it was a repartee, the conservative counsel saying first you wanted to 
rob the parson, and the other side taking the converse of the assertion. 

14067- And he is a very quiet, sober-minded man ? — He is. 

14068. And therefore one who very much thinks before he speaks? — That is 
his general character ; there may be exceptions to general rules. 

14069. You think this was an exception to the general rule? — He answered 
rather in a frolicsome sort of manner. 



i4°7 °- Do you think it was a prudent speech on the part of an individual who 
was employed by the Crown in prosecutions in which tithes might be concerned? 

I do not think he reflected on the prudence of it ; he is a very prudent man ; 
a man of high character and a wealthy man. 

14071. And a very moderate man ? — I mean to say he speaks out his opinions, 
but he always takes care that those opinions are not such as to subject him to 
animadversion, except from an opponent in politics. 

14072. That they would not subject him to legal consequences, do you mean? 

Nor do I think he would go even so far as that; he would be much within such 
a consideration as that. 



1 4°73- Is he Crown solicitor at this moment? — He is. 



14074. Was he at the moment when he made this joke? — Yes. 

1 4°75- And he was employed as the registering solicitor for the liberal party, 
"as he ? He was ; he is a very clever man ; I believe it is his cleverness that 
eni Payment on any side ; as a professional man he is now employed on 
t e liberal side, and Counsellor Mulcahy, who is now employed on the conserva- 
ive side, was the counsel employed previously on the liberal side. 

335 - r 14076. And 
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14076. And that was very much objected to at the time, was it not ? Not the 
least ; as a matter of professional business he took that up ; he is better paid now 
than he was before. 

14077. How do you know that?— He says he is. 

14078. Why do you state that the Tipperary Constitution paper, so called 
at least, is an Orange paper?— It is generally so considered. 

14070. Why so?— Because it avows very ultra sentiments on that side. 

140S0. On which side?— On the conservative side; and speaking more than 
conservative principles a great deal. . . 

140S1 I thought vou said there was no person m the county ot Iipperary 
called an Orangeman" except he was actually an Orangeman ?— That was by the 

Are the editor or the persons connected with the Tipperary Consti- 
tution Orangemen r — Indeed I should suppose they are. 

140S3. Who are they ?— The proprietor is a man named Going, and 1 always 
was led to suppose that his father was an Orangeman before him. 

140S4 Is he himself an Orangemanr — I should suppose he is. 

14085. Is he the only person’— He is the proprietor; there is another person 
employed ; I do not know whether he is an Orangeman or not. 

140S0. And therefore, because you suppose they are Orangemen, you call it 
an Orance paper ? — No, from the ultra sentiments used in it. 

140S7! Mr. Morgan John O'Connell .] Do you mean the paper or the person 
advocates the principles which the members ot the society advocate! I said the 
paper advocated illiberal sentiments. 

14088. Mr. Serjeant Ball.~\ If you spoke of an individual Protestant, and 
called him an Orangeman, you would mean by that that he was a member of an 
Orange society ? — 1 would. 

14089. But if you spoke of a newspaper called an Orange paper, you would 
not mean the paper was a member of an Orange society 1 — No. 

14090. You would mean it advocated Orange principles ?— Yes. 

14091. Now, after what you have stated, I ask you this: do you concur in 
this opinion expressed by Lord Glengall, namely, “ I consider him (that is, Mr. 
Cahill) to have made a most violent speech at Clonmel during the registration at 
the quarter sessions ” ? — Certainly not. 

14092. Now, Sir, attend to this other part of the evidence of Lord Glengall, 
speaking of pacificators : (11826.) “ Do 1 understand your Lordship to say that 
they are acting in the discharge of their duty as pacificators, or abusing their 
office of pacificators in using that violent language ? I have not seen their pri- 
vate instructions, only their public ones. — Has your Lordship any reason to sup- 
pose there are private instructions, or any instructions except what have gone 
forward? I have reason to believe there are private instructions, and for this 
reason, that every person in Ireland who at all watches the proceedings of the 
Association in Dublin must be aware there are committees sitting up stairs, 
where there are deliberations of a secret and private nature, which none but a 
member of that committee is admitted into, and from them emanate, I under- 
stand, the orders to the pacificators, and it is them to whom the returns of the 
state of the registries are made.” At 11837, he is asked : “ And your Lordship 
added, I think, that secret instructions emanate from them, ” (that is, from the 
committees) “ private instructions ? I do ; I believe so. — Emanate from these 
private committees, and that they are despatched to the pacificators all over the 
country? I do believe so.” Then, 11870, “As I collected from you, your 
impression was that those were secret committees? That those were committees 
into which a man could not enter without being a member. — When you say with- 
out being a member, do you mean without being a member of the committee 
itself, or without being a member of the Association ? Without being a member 
of the committee itself.” Now, you have heard these answers, in which Lord 
Glengall states two things; first, that there are private committees of the National 
Association sitting up stairs, to which \o person has access except members of 
the committee itself ; and, secondly, that from those private committees emanate 
private instructions, which are sent all over the country to the pacificators ; now 
you have told us you are a member of the National Association? — Yes. 

14093. Are you cognizant of its proceedings? — I am. 

14094. You have attended its meetings? — I have. 

14095. Have 
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14095. Have you attended any of those private committees? — I went into the 
committee-room without being a member of the committee. 

14096. Have you ever attended meetings of what are called the committees 
up stairs ? — I have. 

14097. Now, is there any such thing as a committee, either up stairs or down 
stairs, or at all in connexion with the National Association, to which no person has 
access except a member of that committee ? — I know there is not, because I went 
into the committee-room myself, and I was not a member of the committee. 

1409S. Then your answer is, I know there is not? — Yes, I know there is no 
such thing. 

14099. Do you consider that your means of knowledge upon these matters is at 
least as good as Lord Glengall’s ? — I should suppose better. 

14100. And do you state that, to your knowledge, there is no such thinw as a 
committee in connexion with the National Association to which no p°erson 
has access except a member of that committee ? — There is not, to my know- 
ledge. 

14101. Is it the fact, then, that there is no committee to which any member 
of the National Association who pleases may not resort ? — I can say, of my own 
experience, I went into the committee, being a member of the Association, and 
was not prevented. 

14102. Were you a member of the committee which you went into?— I was 
not. 

14103. And did you see others do the like? — -There were several others came 
in and out while I was there. 

14104. Who were not members of the committee? — I should suppose so. 
They went in and out ; I went in myself, and I was asked to assist them in for- 
warding some papers to the country. 

14105. Did they know you were not a member of the committee? — Yes. 
They were forwarding some papers to the country, and they wanted some local 
information as to the addresses of some parties ; they had a book printed, which 
I think was very incorrect, and I pointed out some places in the printed book that 
were incorrect to some of the persons there. I went in with Mr. Edmund Power, 
and there was no hindrance whatever. 

14106. Do you happen to know whether he was # member of that com- 
mittee r — I do not know whether he was or was not ; he might be. 

14107. But you state to this Committee, that there is no such thing as a 
private committee to which none but persons who are members of it have. access? 
— Not to my knowledge. 

14108. Or to your belief? — Or to my belief. 

14109. Do you believe such a thing? — I do not. 

14110. Did you ever hear such a thing? — I never did; I heard there were 
committees, but I did not hear they were secret. 

14111. Do you think there could be such things without your knowing it? — 

I took an active part always whenever I came to Dublin ; I always attended the 
meetings there. 

14112. Answer the question : do you think there could be such a committee 
without your knowing it ? — I do not think there could. 

14113. Mr. Hamilton.'] Are there many committees? — Sometimes there are 
two or three committees ; a finance committee, and a committee for perhaps taking 
up any local matter; if the Association wanted to make any of their resolutions 
known through the country, a committee would be made for the purpose of having 
those addresses sent through the country, or anything of that sort ; there are com- 
mittees for several purposes. 

14114. Chairjnan.] Now the finance committee, what are the duties of that ? — 
I should suppose to manage the financial concerns of the Association. 

1 4 11 5 - Is that in any way secret ? — I do not think it is. 

14116. Do you mean to say that every member of the Association is cognizant 
of what passes in that committee ? — I think he is ; the committees are appointed 
more for the despatch of business and regularity, than for any secrecy at all; there 
must be a public statement made at some time. 

Mu 7 - Do you mean to say that every member of that General Association is 
cognizant of the disposition of its funds ? — I do not. 

14118. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] He could if he pleased ? — If he took the trouble, he 
would not be prevented. 

335 * r 2 14119. Chairman .] 
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14119. Chairman.'] Do you mean to say it would be in the power of any per- 
son, beino- a member of that Association, to know of the disposition of its funds? 

I think if he took the trouble of doing it, there would be no barrier in his way. 

I only speak from my own experience ; I was not a member of the committee, 
and I went in. , . „ . . . 

14120. But you stated you knew a great deal about the Lreneral Association, 
and professed yourself to be able therefore to give perfect information ; what 
I want to know is, whether any member of the General Association may, if he 
takes the ordinary or the proper trouble, become acquainted with all the finance 
operations of that Association ?—I should suppose he could ; I think there is no 
barrier placed in his way, except from idle curiosity, or giving them any additional 
trouble, or anything in that way ; your Lordship knows the nature of committees 
too well for me to define them to you ; they are more for the despatch of busi- 
ness than anything else, and I think the question was confined with regard to 
secrecy. 

14121. I want to know whether it is in the power of any member of that 
General Association to become acquainted with the way in which the money 
which is collected is spent?— I think it is ; if he shows he is not giving any unne- 
cessary trouble, or anything of that sort, he can know it, and ought to know it. 

14122. You mean to state there is no secrecy whatever with regard to the 
disposition of the funds collected by that Association t I never heard of any. 

14123. That anybody belonging to that Association may become acquainted 
with the disposition of its funds ?— I think he can, if his object is not impertinent 
curiosity ; if his object be legitimate. 

14124. What do you mean by impertinent curiosity? — Not having any true 
motive for ascertaining it, but merely from an idle motive. 

14125. Who is to judge whether the motive be impertinent or pertinent? — If he 
says, I want the information because I want to convince certain parties that these 
monies are properly appropriated, I should suppose that it would at once be 
shown him. 

14126. But supposing a person who has subscribed, and is therefore a mem- 
ber of that General Association, gave no reason, would he be refused access to 
those documents? — I do not know; I was not refused ; and, speaking from my 
own experience, I neve^knew anybody else that was; I asked no leave at all; 
I walked into the committee-room with another gentleman, and was not pre- 
vented ; I walked in and sat down. 

14127. You do not know whether that other gentleman was or not a member 
of the committee? — No ; he may have been. 

14128. I presume, from what has been already stated by you in evidence, you 
are an individual very much trusted by that particular party ? — I ought to be 
trusted ; I never gave any reason for them not to trust me ; my conduct has been 
before the world a long time, and I have never done anything that I am ashamed 
of, publicly or privately. 

14129. I think you have already stated, certainly modestly, at the same time 
frankly, that you are a very leading person in politics in that part of the country? 
— I have taken a very active part. 

14130. And therefore your admission into a committee-room of that sort is not 
the same thing as the admission of an ordinary member ? — I do not think there 
were three persons in the committee that knew me. 

14131. How many persons were there there? — There were a great many; 30 
persons, I dare say. 

14132. Mr. Power was very well known, was he not ? — I think he was ; I walked 
in at the same time with him ; both he and I were together. 

14133. How long did you stay there? — I believe I remained for better than an 
hour. 

14134. Giving very useful information? — I just gave some information as to 
some tilings I saw were going wrong ; wrong addresses in the lower part of our 
county, which is a very extensive one, that I happened to be acquainted with, and 
I said this address is wrong, the address of that gentleman should be so and so. 

14135. From your connexion with the press in Tipperary, you could give very 
important information, could you not, to those parties ? — With reference to the 
addresses of those people. 

14136. And therefore your being there was really an advantage to the com- 
mittee in regard to the business upon which they were deliberating? — If they 

knew 
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knew me; but, as I said before, I should think there were not three persons in 
the whole room who knew me; I was a stranger ; I live 80 miles from Dublin. 

14137. Did they not know you after you had been in the room a little time ?— 
I do not think they did. 

14138. Did they not know you while you were giving this information that you 
have described? — Some of them did not. 

14139. But did not those persons to whom you gave the information know you? 
—I could not say they did ; they might have seen some person speak to me whom 
they knew. 

14140. Did Mr. Power in any way introduce you?— No ; but he spoke to me 
while I was there. 

14141. You walked in with him? — At the same time with him. 

14142. Not with him then? — We were not exactly united arm-in-arm; we 
walked in together ; we had been together previously, and I walked in with him ; 
he went in at the same time with me. 

14143. You went in like two persons knowing each other? — Yes. 

14144. And therefore, to that extent, he was an introducer of you? — He did 
not mark such introduction by any words, or say anything ; I went in without any 
words passing and sat down, and I thought it was a thing that anybody, a mem- 
ber of the Association, could do as well as I could ; at least it was not told to me 
it could not be done, and therefore, unless l was prevented, I could not know dif- 
ferently. 

14145. Do you suppose you would have been allowed to sit down in that way, 
being perfectly unknown, unless you were accompanied by some person who was 
known i - — I do not know ; they did not interfere with me ; some persons may 
have known me, but very few. 

14146. You know nothing about the finance matters of that Association ?— No. 

1 4 1 47- You never went to the finance committee? — I do not think I did. 
I do not know ; that might have been the finance committee, for aught I know. 

14148. You do not know what committee-room it was then? — I do not. It 
was a committee-room up stairs. 

14149. Are you quite sure, that though you were in the committee-room, you 
do not know what they called the committee? — It was a committee-room; I was 
told it was a committee sitting up stairs. 

14150. For what purpose r — They were forwarding, at the time I went in, 
some addresses or papers to the country. 

14151. But the committee was not described? — I do not think it was exactly 
described ; but it was a committee, I am perfectly certain. 

14152. Was it called the committee of correspondents, or anything of that sort? 
— I do not charge my recollection with its title. 

1 4 1 53* You do not know? — I do not know; but it was a committee. I think 
Mr. Power said, “ Will you come into the committee?” 

14154. Had you ever been in any other committee-room but that on any other 
occasion r — I do not now recollect that I was. 

H 1 55- Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Now, with regard to these private instructions, 
which you heard from Lord Glengall’s evidence his lordship stated emanated from 
these private committees, and were sent over the country to the pacificators ; does 
any such thing exist, as a system of that sort? — I am sure it does not ; I think 
I would have heard of it in some way if it did. 

14 1 . 56. Have you any doubt of it? — I have not any doubt. I do not think 
there is any secrecy at all. 

1 4 1 57- Have you any doubt such a system could not exist without your having 
heard of it ? — I do not think it could. 

i4 1 5S. Then your impression is, that in both those particulars which I referred 
you to, namely, the existence of private committees, to which no person has access 

ut the members of those committees, and that the fact of private instructions 
emanating from such committees and being forwarded throughout the country to 
T lPl Ci 5 Cat0rS > i n both those particulars Lord Glengall is under a mistake ?— — 

think he is, speaking from my own experience. 

1 4 1 59- Have you any doubt about it? — No, I have not. I have experienced 
the contrary myself in my own person, or else I would not have spoken of it. 

lMr^k 0 Chairman.] I think you now occupy one of the cellars in Clonmel? — 
1 have my cellar let. 

335 ‘ R3 14161. You 
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14161. You have an office in one of the cellars, have you not? No, I have 
not ; the cellar under mv house is let. 

14162. Who is that cellar let to?— To Mrs. Lumbard. 

14163. Now then, is your house valued by the commissioners r — It is. 

14164. What is it valued at?— I think something oyer 50 l. a year. I did pay 
90?. a year for it before I purchased some interests in it. 

14165. It is in the Main-street, is it not ? — It is. 

14166. What is paid for that cellar? — £.12. a year. 

14167. Is anything paid for that cellar to the commissioners? — I believe not. 
I believe the original valuators valued the whole premises altogether. 

14168. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Including the cellar ?— Yes, I think I heard them 
say they did. They did not value the cellars separately at all. 

14169. Chairman.] Well, what do you pay then now; what is your valuation 
in the book ?— I pay over 2 1. taxes; I believe ’ll. 3 s. 4 d., or something of 
that sort. 

14170. Well, what is that upon?— I believe it is upon 50 1 . or over 50 1 ; 
I believe it is 7 cl. in the 1 1. 

14171. You do not know what it is? — I am not exactly sure. 

14172. You are not one of the commissioners? — I am; I was the chairman 
of the commissioners the one before last. 

14173. But still you do not know what you yourself are valued at? — I think 
it is over 50 l. 

14174. Just look at that book ? — £. 65 , 1 see it is ; I have paid as much as 90/.; 
I am rated in the incumbency at about 50 1. 

14175. Why were you reduced from 90/. to 65?.? — It was in the year 1818, 
that is 1 9 years ago, I took the premises at 90 l. a year. 

14176. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You do not mean to say you were ever rated at 
90 1. a year ? — Never. 

14177. Were you ever rated any rate but what appears there now? — Never; 
I said I always paid over 2 1. 

14178. Chairman.] There is no rate paid for the cellar ? — No. 

14179. Is the value of the cellar, then, included in the value of the house? — 
I should suppose it was. 

14180. Would your house be worth 65 1 . a year unless it were for the existence 
of the cellar?' — It would. 

14181. Without the cellar? — Yes. 

14182. Then, in point of fact, the cellar is not rated at all? — It is not. 

14183. Neither by your means nor by means of its occupier? — My house, 
I told you, I took at go L a year, in the year 1818, which would be a great deal 
more than the 65 l. and the 12 l. put together ; I have paid about 400 1. fine since, 
and I have now reduced the rent ; I have laid out a considerable sum upon 
the premises. 

14184. Was your house, without the cellar, worth 6.5 1 . a year in the year 1834? 
— Yes; it was always worth that. 

14185. Then has the cellar ever been rated at all? — I do not know that it has; 
I do not think it has. 

14186. Is it not the duty of the commissioners to take care that all premises 
whatsoever shall be rated under their jurisdiction? — We took the valuation of 
sworn persons, who were respectable men, and if they undervalued those premises, 
it was their fault and not ours. 

14187. You think that, as a commissioner, although you are cognizant in your 
own person of the underrating of certain premises; that still that underrating should 
continue ? — All acts must emanate from the body, and must emanate from a 
resolution come to by them ; the getting a new assessment would cost a considerable 
sum of money, and the question is, whether we would make up that same money 
by the addition that would be put upon the houses ; to tell you the truth, we 
wished to be as light on the inhabitants as we possibly could, for our revenue is 
more than equal to our expenditure. 

14188. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] You were not a commissioner in 1828, when the 
valuation was made ? — No ; I am a commissioner six years. 

14189. You are not responsible for that valuation? — No. 

14190. Did you not state your cellar was included in the valuation of your 
house ? — I think it is. They stated they did not value cellars at all. 

14191. That is to say, they did not value them separately ? — No. 

14192. Then 
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14192. Then when you said just now you did not know whether your cellar John Hackett, Esq. 

was valued or not, did I understand you to mean you did not know whether it — 

was valued separately or not? — Yes; they never levied any separate tax on 2a May 1837. 

cellars at all. 

14193. But you are under the impression that your cellar was valued together 
with your house, as part of the premises ? — I think so ; that is only matter of 
opinion. I cannot say what the previous commissioners did. 

14194. Chairman.'] Are you not aware that persons’ houses have been raised in 
the valuation book of the commissioners since 1828? — Some are and some not. 

There has been a great reduction in some houses ; some houses, according to their 
situation, will always keep the same value. 

14195. But are you aware that cellars, generally speaking, are not valued? — 

Indeed I am only giving it as matter of opinion ; you know the valuators would be 
the persons to speak to that. Until this inquiry came I did not inquire whether 
the cellars were valued or not ; but I was talking to some of the valuators here, 
and I think the impression upon my mind is, that they said they valued them 
with the houses. 

14196. Then I am to understand that, though you are a commissioner, and 
I think you said chairman ? — I have been chairman. 

14197. That though you have been chairman of the board of commissioners 
one year, that still you are not competent to speak to whether or no cellars, 
generally speaking, have or not been included in the valuation? — I stated the 
impression on my mind was that they were. 

14198. Do you consider your own cellar included in your valuation ? — I should 
suppose it must have been ; I am only speaking of the valuators’ acts now. 

I will show you a circumstance, that perhaps will explain the thing better, in 
point of fact, than words. In the incumbency book of the parish my premises 
are valued only at 50 l. ; that is the incumbency to the minister of the parish ; 

I am valued at 50 1., and in this book 1 am valued at 65 1. 

14199. Well, that proves therefore that the minister was very moderate in his 
demand ? — And this also, that they did add the cellar in the valuation. 

14200. But I understand your idea is, that the valuation of the town generally 
is fully equal to its real value ? — In some respects it may ; but I gave an instance 
of a very strong nature at the beginning of my evidence to day, of Mrs. Ryan’s 
house, which was set for 10 guineas under its real value, and which is nearly 
opposite me. 

14201. Mr. Serjeant But his Lordship is speaking of the valuation 

made in 1828 ; you were asked whether you considered that valuation of 1828 
was a high or a low valuation ? — I certainly think it was a low valuation ; of the 
two, it was a low valuation. 

14202. Chairman^ Then I am to understand your house is amongst the low- 
valued houses ? — Indeed I think it might be valued a little higher; I did pay 
90/. Irish for it in 1 Si 8, and I have since reduced the rent by paying a very heavy 
fine. 

14203. And you have laid out a good deal of money upon it? — I have. 

14204. And therefore, taking it altogether, do you think it is, or not, worth 
more than 65 l . a year ? — I think it is worth more than 65 l . a year ; I would not 
have any fair interest for my money if it were not. 

14205. But, generally speaking, do you believe that the valuation is, or not, 
correct ? — I think the valuation rather alow one of the two, but it yields a revenue 
equal to all the expenditure, and more ; I should suppose our present chairman 
will have to hand over a very handsome sum to his successor. 

14206. Is that any justification for your not having all the premises properly 
valued?— I think it is. 

14207. You do not think it the duty of the commissioners to put a full value 
on all the premises, and to reduce the rate ? — They may come to that by-and-by ; 
but they were going on smoothly ; they followed in the track of their predecessors ; 
those men who were before them were men who ought to be quite capable of 
forming a judgment as well as the present commissioners, and they acted upon it, 
and they must be equally as cognizant of the fact as we are. 

14208. They were fully as good commissioners, you mean Just the same ; 

I do not see any difference. 

14209- They were men just as much equal to the business?— Yes. 

14210. And just as much liked by the townspeople; you mean that? — -They 
r 4 were 
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were mostly corporation men ; I do not say they were so much liked by the towns- 
people as the present ones. . . . rp. , . 

14211. That was because they were corporation men, was it? Ihat was in the 

ye 7 4 2 i 2 . 8 Vell, but that was because they were corporation men that they were 
disliked -—Perhaps it was, in a great measure. . 

14213. Not from their inaptitude for general business' No ; they were all 

men of business. XT 

14214 . Mr. Serjeant Ball] You are not inclined to panegyrize yourself ?— No. 
14215. If you were asked whether the board you belonged to was better than 
anv other, you would not like to panegyrize yourself by saying it was?— I would 
not wish to throw any imputation upon anybody, and I would not wish to pane- 
gyrize mvself; everybody else was equally anxious to do their duty. 

14216. Are you aware that that valuation of 1828 contains instances where 
houses are valued considerably under the rent they paid ?— -Yes, it does. 

14217. Then if that be the fact, do not you come to the conclusion that that 
valuation must be a very low valuation r — I said so distinctly. 

14^18. Chairman.] Are the houses in Clonmel generally rented at their full 
value, or not?— There may be particular instances in which houses are rated at full 



value. r . j 

14219. Rented, not rated, or let at full value r — I gave an instance, as good a 
one as possibly could be given, at the beginning of my evidence, of Mrs. Ryan s 
house, exactly opposite mine ; she could get 50 guineas for it, and she has let it 
for 40 ; I have not applied myself much to valuations at all. 

• 14220. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] But your impression is, that what occurred in Mrs. 
Ryan’s case may occur in other instances also r — It may certainly ; I am sure she 
could get 50 guineas for it, if she advertised. 

14221. Chairman.] In that Mrs. Ryan’s case, I think the reason you gave was, 
that if she got the higher rent she would get the worse tenant ? — She might ; I said 
so to her when she asked my advice. 

14222. Was not, in point of fact, the reason why she received the less rent, 
because she was afraid, if she tried to get the larger rent, she would not receive 
anything at all ? — She asked my advice, and I stated what I stated to your Lord- 
ship, as an inducement to her to give it to a good solvent tenant, and she complied 
with my advice and gave it to him. 

14223. I think you have already stated, that in your own case it was much 
more an object to you to have a good careful tenant, that you would not run the 
risk of fire or anything else, at a smaller rent, than another tenant at a higher rent 
still less careful ? — And also having property in the place. 

14224. Does not all that come under the description, in reality, of the value of 
a tenant ; that is to say, if one tenant would have to pay by means of money, and 
another tenant by means of care, is not that, in fact, the same as rent ? — It is not 
every man who would take that into consideration ; some will and some will not. 

14225. But in the case of a tenant not paying you at all, do not you take that 
into consideration in the value ; does it not come under hazardous insurance ? — 
You will not let a house to a man you think would not pay you. 

14226. But is not taking a person’s rent, or at least letting a house to a tenant 
at a higher rent, with an apprehension as to his solvency, and letting it to another 
tenant at a lower rent, without any apprehension of his solvency, as different as a 
common insurance and a hazardous insurance ? — It is, much of the same nature. 

14227. Now then, as a general question, is it the habit of the landlords of Clon- 
mel at present to let their houses much under the market value ? — If you speak 
generally, I think that houses are let under what they might bring if they were 
alive to the highest value ; there are means resorted to by men who are anxi- 
ous to get the most money for their places ; they will advertise their places, and 
they will puff them off in some way or other, and get more money for them ; but, 
generally speaking, what I say is, that some of those people are satisfied to give 
a house under the rent to a good tenant. 

14228. Under that rent which they might screw from a bad tenant? — Yes, 
from a person whom they did not know so well ; and if they have along acquaint- 
ance with the person, and they know him to be solvent, and all that, they will 
prefer him as the tenant at what they call some loss. 

14229. Mr. Hamilton.] You were elected in 1831 , 1 think? — Yes. 

14230. Was there any excitement at that time prior to the election? — I do not 

think 
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think there was any unusual excitement; a good many persons attended the John Hacfott, Esq. 
meetings. . 

142.31. Were there any placards printed.''— Not of an exciting tendency. 

14232. Was there any accusing the former commissioners of being monopolists 
or jobbers? — Decidedly not ; I never learnt there were ; if there were, I have no 
cognizance of them. 

14233. Mr. Glasscot, I believe, was elected at the same time ? — He was. 

14234. He is a Protestant? — He is ; he lives next door to me. 

14235. Can you state the reason why he declined subsequently to act ? — He 
came to the board several times, but he has no clerk nor any person to do his busi- 
ness, and he could not well attend. 

14236. Did he ever state any objection to the proceedings of the board, in con- 
nexion with the vote by ballot ? — Never, that I know of ; I understood, and 
I believe the reason why he did not attend was, that he could not spare time from 
his business ; he keeps no clerk ; he is a comfortable man, but does his own 
business. 

14237. Is it the practice to vote by ballot or openly in the board? — Openly. 

14238. Mr. Dominic Itonayne, I believe, lives in the same house with yourself? 

— He did ; he does not now. 

14239. Had he a separate right of entrance? — He bad ; I gave him a separate 
right of entrance. Mine is a very large concern, and I can have two or three 
entrances to it. 

14240. You have attended the registry frequently, with a view to give evidence, 

I believe ? — Never. 

14241. There were some placards of an inflammatory character published after 
the election, I believe, at your office ? — I do not recollect there were ; I do not 
think there were ; if there were, I have no recollection of them at this moment, 
or I would have stated it as frankly as I have every other thing. 

14242. I hold in my hand a list of the electors at the Clonmel election, distin- 
guishing between their different religions, and round the Roman-catholics who 
voted for Mr. Bagwell there is a black line drawn ; is that within your cognizance? 

• — It is. 

14243. The Quakers and Protestants who voted for Mr. Bagwell also par- 



ticularized? — Not with a black line. 

14244. Mr. Serjeant Ball . ] But you , being a Catholic, and your party, who 
were Catholics, took a distinction between the Protestants and the Quakers on the 
one hand, and the Catholics on the other hand, who voted for Mr. Bagwell ? — 
Certainly ; because they ascribed motives to the Catholics that they would not 
ascribe to the others. 

14245. Mr. Hamilton .] Was it consistent, in your opinion, with the freedom of 
election to publish a document of this kind ? — That was done long subsequent to 
the election. 

14246. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] It was not published before the election? — Certainly 
not ; subsequent. 

14247. Mr. Hamilton^] It was not done in the excitement of the election? 

It was done subsequent, perhaps three weeks or a month after the election was 
over. I know it was done a considerable time subsequent to the election. 

14248. Was it not calculated to injure the Roman-catholics who were so cha- 
racterized? — It was not calculated to serve them, certainly. 1 do not know any 
injury that it has ever done them. 

14249. Mr. Serjeant Ball.~\ You do not consider yourself called on to exert 
yourself to serve them ? — No. 

14250. Chairman .] Why did you surround their names with a black line . 

I do not know any particular reason for it, except it was to call them what are 
called in our country black sheep. 

14251. Was it not to mark them as objects of popular dislike? This was 
subsequent to the election ; but I do not know that it occasioned any feeling of 
that kind. 



14252. Was the object of marking them in that manner with the black mark or 
line to subject them to popular dislike ?— I rather think it was the object to 
separate them, by some mark of that kind, from persons whom they conceived 
voted on the popular side. 

1 4253 < Then you do not conceive a Roman-catholic who does not vote on 
the same side as you, can vote according to his conscience ? — There were par- 
335 - s ticular 
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John Hackett, Esq. ticular reasons for my knowing that some of them did not vote according to their 
consciences, and for that reason I say so. 

a2 May 1837. 14254. Do you mean to state that all those Roman-catholics that are marked 

with that black line did not vote according to their consciences ? — I will not state 
all, but with a very few exceptions. 

14255. Why, because there were exceptions to conscientious votes, did you 
inclose all parties in the black liner — If I were to enumerate the exceptions, in 
my opinion they would come down to a very few indeed. 

14256. Is there any exception ? — If I were sworn I would not like to say there 
was not in that list ; that was the list of the second election ; I should not like to 
swear there were any exceptions in the second, but there were in the first. 

14257. Mr. Hamilton.'] Do you mean to' take on yourself to say that none of 
those men voted from a conscientious motive ? — I should not like to say such a 
thing. 

14258. Chairman.] But still you did not think it an incorrect thing to mark 
them for popular dislike by this black border or black line? — Indeed I do not 
know ; I do not seek to vindicate it one way or the other. 

14259. Mr. Seijeant Ball.] Such things are often done at elections? — There 
are many things done at elections that would not be done at other times. 

14260. Chairman.] But this w as after the election ? — Yes, two or three weeks 
after. 

14261. And when the excitement was gone by? — Yes. 

14262. And the excitement of the election being gone, you still think it justi- 
fiable to hold out these persons to popular dislike? — I did not say that; and if 
your Lordship is attributing the doing of that to me, all I can say upon the subject 
is this, that if it were printed by me, I was paid for it, and I printed it by 
order of somebody. 

34263. You do not approve of it? — I never approved of anything of that sort 
at all. 

14264. And you do not approve of this ? — I would rather such things were not 
done. 

14265. Mr. Serjeant Ball] You did it in the way of trade? — I did. 

14266. Chairman .] And you do not approve of it? — I would rather it had not 
been done ; I do not think there was any good in it, nor do I think any harm 
resulted from it. 



14267. But if you had been consulted beforehand, would you have advised 
against it ? — I always wish to avoid personalities. 

14268. If you had been consulted beforehand, would you or not have advised 
against this proceeding?—! do not know ; I cannot say whether I would or not; 
we felt a good deal indignant against them ; we believed they voted from merce- 
nary motives, and we felt indignant against them ; I might perhaps have given 
a tacit consent, but I was not the inventor of it. 

. 1 4 2 69 - Mr. Hamilton.] Why, the Quakers and the Protestants are separately 
given here, though they are not surrounded by the black mark ? — They are given 
as the supporters of Mr. Bagwell, who, I believe, voted conscientiously. 

14270. Then you do not mean to say that the Quakers and Protestants mav 
not have voted conscientiously ?-I believe they did vote conscientiously, accord- 
ing to their feeling. J 

14271. Then putting the Quakers and Protestants’ mark, though not in the 
obnoxious way the others are marked, was calculated to keep up the difference of 
religious feeling?— I do not think it was done with any intention of the kind ; we 
had very little religious feeling until the election. 

14272. Mr. Serjeant Ball.] Do you mean religious animosity? — Religious 
animosity there was very little, at least in our town, until the borough Elec- 
tion in 1832. & 



14273- d hen what intention can you assign for printing the Quakers’ names and 
the Protestants names separately from the Roman-catholics who voted for Mr. 
Bagwell and Mr. Ronayne ?— They follow the Roman-catholics, I believe, as the 
supporters of Mr. Bagwell, and then Mr. Ronayne’s supporters come in the other 
column afterwards. 



^ le, ’ e are SR P ara l e columns, one for Mr. Bagwell’s party and one for 
Mr, Konayne s? — Yes. • 

, ° f * e Roman - ca *olics, the .Quakers and the Protestants who voted 

tor Mr. Bagwell, distinguishing them from each other, and those who voted for 

Mr- 
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Mr. Ronayne ?— There were only, I believe, three Protestants who supported John Harieit E<q 
Mr. Ronayne. - 

14276. Mr. Serjeant Ball.'] Are you aware that in other places besides Clonmel, 22 Mav 1837. 
after the excitement of an election is gone by, it has been the practice to make 
out lists of that kind ; for instance, in the city of Dublin, after the last election, 
were not lists made by both parties? — I heard there were lists made out; Ido 
not know whether there was that distinction by lines. 

14277. But there were lists of the persons’ names who voted at the election, 
describing or indicating for which of the candidates they voted ? — Yes ; and that is 
usually done after an election. 

14278. Are you aware that, generally speaking, after an election lists are made 
out of the persons who voted for the different candidates, distinguishino- the 
Protestants from the Roman-catholics? — Those things I know are always done, 
or mostly done, after an election ; it is for the purpose of showing the adherents of 
each candidate, and as matter of information as much as anything else. I know 
these lists have been used as matters of information. 

14279. Do you mean to say that it is always, or generally done, that a list is 
made out distinguishing the religion of the different persons who voted for each 
candidate? — I do not say that. 

14280. Chairman.] Are there any of them enclosed in black lines in the 
Dublin case ? — I do not know of my own knowledge whether there is or not in 
the Dublin case. 

Mr. Patrick J. Kelly, called in ; and further Examined. 

14281. Chairman.] DO you wish to qualify your answer to question 10650, Mr. P. J. Keily. 

where you are asked “ Do you think it would take 30 hours to copy that book ? 

I would take 30 hours to copy that book.” ? — Yes, my Lord. 

14282. How do you wish to qualify it? — As the book could not be copied in 
a hasty manner. 

14283. Do you also wish to qualify the answer you gave to question 10108, 
namely, “ And it was his opinion (meaning Mr. Lacy’s) that your charge was 
a fair one and to which you state “ and Mr. Bianconi and the other commis- 
sioners, and they conceived it to be a fair remuneration ” ? — I then stated and 
I now state that I consulted the chairman, Mr. Lacy, and I also consulted Mr. 

Bianconi, and they declined giving me an opinion upon the matter, as it was 
a matter of difference between Mr. Pedder and me ; but other of the commis- 
sioners had given me their opinion that it was a charge that was a reasonable 
one. 



335 - 
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NAME. 




Date 

of 

Registry. 


First Day 
of | 
Registry j 
Sessions. 


Dale of 
Notice 
of 

Registry. 




No. 


NAME. 


Date 

of 

Registry. 


First Day 
of 

Registry 

Sessions. 


Date of 
Notice 
of 

Registry. 


1837: 

Armstrong, Alexander 




15 Fob. 


6 Feb. 


1G Jan. 




71 


1837 — continued. 
Martin, Austin 


28 Feb. 


6 Feb. 


16 Jan. 


Armstrong, Edward 


- 


— 


— 


— 




72 


Z 

J 


— 


— 


— 


Adams, William F. 


- 


17 Fob. 


— 


— 




73 j 




1 Mor. 


— 


— 


Adams, George II. - 


- 


18 Feb. 


— 


— 




74 


Minchti, Humphry - 


3 Mar. 


— 


— 


Allen, Ilenry - 


- 


24 Fob. 


— 


— 




75 1 


— 


— 


— 


Atsop, John Thomas 


- 


1 Mar. 


— 


— 




7G 


Mullen, Joint - 


. — 


— . 


— 


Brown, William 


- 


14 Feb. 


— 


— 




77 




4 Mar. 


— 


— 


Butler, Richard 


- 


— 


— 


— 




78 




— , 


— 


— 


Boyde, William 


- 


15 Feb. 


— 


— 




79 


Maguire, John 


3 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 


Boyd, Robert, jnn. - 


- 


— 


— 


— 




80 


Manning, Horatio N. 


4 May 1 


1 — 


— 


Boardmnn, Robert - 


- 


23 Feb. 


— 


— 




81 




5 May 


— 


— 


Brown, James 


- 


— 


— 


— 




82 


Neville, William A. 


17 Feb. 


G Feb. 


1G Jan. 


Bourns, John M. - 


- 


25 Feb. 


— 


— 




83 


Nowlnn, Thomas - 


18 Feb. 


— 


— 


Bell, John 


- 


1 Mar. 


— ■ 


— 




84 




22 Feb. 


— 





Bryan, John William 


- 


5 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 




85 


Norton, Theophiltts - 


24 Feb. 


— 


— 


Burns, Richard 


- 


6 May . 


— 


— 




8G 


Neville, Brent 


28 Feb. 


— 


— 


Cockburn, Peter 


- 


17 Feb. 


0 Feb. 


1G Jan. 




87 




3 Mar. 


— 





Crofton, C. S. 
Clare, Henry - 


- 


— 


— 


— 




till 




22 Feb. 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 




89 


Otway, Rev. Ca:sar 


2 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 


Cathrew, Alexander 


- 


21 Feb. 


— 


— 




90 


Price, ilenry - 


1G Feb. 


G Feb'. 


16 Jan. 


Cooper, Thomas 


- 


— 


— 


— 




91 


Pierce, John - - - 


— 


— 


— 


Collisson, James 


- 


— 


— 


— 




98 


Pnrvin, William 


17 Feb. 


— 


— 


Cooper, Roger 


- 


— 


— 


— 




93 




— 


— 


— 


Cooper, ‘William - 


- 


22 Felt. 


— 


— 




94 




18 JFeb. 


— 


— 


Cuthbert, Ilenry 


- 


25 Feb. 


— 


— 




95 


Poyntz, Joint K. 


22 I’eb. 





— 


Cowen, George 


- 


— 


— 


— 




9G 


Pearson, Mathew - 


25 Feb. 





— 


Cockburn, Josh. A. 


_ 


27 Feb. 


— 


— 




97 




27 Feb. 





— 


Cooper, John - 


- 


211 Felt. 


— 


— 




| 98 


Payne, John - 


28 Feb. 








Delesnrt, Alfred 


. 


23 Fob. 


— 


— 




99 


Phelan, Rev. James 


4 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 


Darlington, Robert - 


- 


3 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 




100 


Poyntz, Joseph 


8 May 


— 


— 


Ellis, William 


- 


3 Mar. 


6 Fob. i 


14 Jnn. 




101 


G Feb. 


G Feb. 




Eccleston, James - 


- 


4 May 


1 May 


11 Apr. 




102 


Richardson, George 


14 Feb. 


— 





Forrest, Simon 


- 


16 Fob. 


G Fob. 


1G Jnn. 




103 




10 I'cb. 


— 





Fox, Edward 


_ 


25 Feb. 


— 


— 




104 




17 Feb. 


— 


— 


Falkner, Francis 


. 


27 Fob. 














21 Feb. 


— 





Farrell, William, jun. 


- 







— 




100 


Ren, Benjamin 


23 Feb. 


— 





Foster, William j. 


. 


5 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 




107 


Richardson, Ilenry S. 


28 Feb. 


— 


— 


Flinn, Joseph 


- 


— 


— 


— 




108 


Robinson, William - 


1 May 


1 May 


1 Apr. 


Forrest, James 


- 


8 May 


— 


— 




109 


Rooney, William - 


3 May 


— 


10 Apr. 


Gibbons, Charles - 


_ 






14 Jan. 




110 


Richardson, William 


8 May 


— 


— 


Gibbons, Francis - 


_ 


3]May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 




111 


Sice, Charles - 


15 Feb. 


C Feb. 


16 Jan. 


Glew, Edward Lees 


- 


4 May 


— 


— 




112 


Smyth, Daniel Iv. - 


— 


— 


— 


Hughes, John E. 


. 


6 Fob. 


G Feb. I 


1G Jnn. 




113 


Sheppard, William S. 


21 Feb. 


— 


— 


Holland, John 


_ 
















22 Feb. 


— 





Hepeustol, Samuel - 


_ 


25 Feb. 












Shaw, Robert 


— 


— 


— 


Henderson, James - 


_ 


27 Feb. 





— 




116 


Sankey, John - 


28 Feb. 


— 


i — 


Ilarrisson, Thomas - 


_ 

















— 


— 





Hamilton, William A. 


_ 


1 Mar. 












Singer, Rev. J. II. - 


4 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 


Hill, James - 


- 


4 May 


1 May 


1 Apr. 




119 


Shaw, William 


G May 




— 


Hanley, John - 


. 


5 May 





10 Apr. 






Smyth, John - 


8 May 




— 


Ilowell, Phineas 


_ 


















— 


Jackson, William - 


_ 


21 Feb. 




16 Jan. 




122 


Tackson, William - 


21 Feb. 


6 Feb. 


14 Jan. 


James, Lynham 


- 


27 Feb. 














24 Feb. 


— 


16 Jan. 


Johnston, Robert - 


_ 


8 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 




124 


Turbett, Robert 


1 Mar. 


— i 


— 


Keene, Bennett D. - 


- 


21 Feb. 


G Feb. 


16 Jan. 




125 


Thompson, Lcvingston - 


5_M«, 


1 May 


10 Apr. 


Kelly, Richard 


_ 















4 Mav 


— | 


— 


King, James S. 


. 


4 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. ; 




127 


Wolfendon, Richard 


18 Feb. 


6 leb. 


1G Jan. 


L Estrange, Francis F. 


_ 


17 Feb. 












— 


— 1 


— 


Latouche, David C. 


_ 














20 Feb. 


— 


— 


Lynham, James 


_ 
















— 


— 


— 


Lambert, William - 


_ 
















— 


— 


— 


Lanauie, Richard - 


_ 


1 May 




10 Apr. 






Waller, Richard 


21 Feb. 


— 


— 


■Lanauze, Charles - 


_ 
















23 Feb. 


— 


— 


Laurence, Daniel - 


_ 


8 Mav 





10 Apr. 






Waller, John - 


24 Feb. 


— 


— 


Mason, George 


- 


16 Feb. 












— 


— 


— 


Moore, John - 
M‘Kay, James 




18 Feb. 


— 


— 




186 


Wynne, John - 


25 Fob. 


— 


~ 


Maxwell, Robert - 


_ 


22 Feb. 












28 Feb. 


— 





Mitchell, John 


- 


23 Feb. 














1 Mar. 


— 


- — 


Montgomery, William 


" 


27 Feb. 


— 1 


~ 




140 


Woods, George 


8 May 


1 May 


10 Apr. 



Arclier fy Long, Clerks of the Peace. 

T 2 
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APPENDIX TO SECOND REPORT FROM 



— Appendix (I.) — 



RETURN of the Date of the Admission of each Freeman passed the Corporation of the City of Dublin, since tlie 
520th day of July 1831, and of the Date of the Swearing-in of each such Freeman. 



Auclier, C. P. jun. - 



Archer, T. Meredyth 
Abbott, Colpoys - 
Armstrong, W. J ones] 
Arthur, J ohn - 
Acheson, Alexander 



Anderson, John 
Anderson, William 
Allen, James - 



Atkinson, George - 
Armit, Richard 
Armit, John Lees - 



Adams, W. O’Brien 
Armstrong, T. C. - 
Archer, George, jun. 
Alcock, Edward V. 
Alley, Charles 
Adams, Wm.F. 



Armstrong, Alex. - 
Armstrong, Edward 
Allen, Henry 
Adams, Geo. H. 
Alsop, J ohn Thomas 



Barber, Robert 
Barber, Peter 
Boardman, William 



Barlow, Francis 
Black, John Birch ■ 
Berry, Henry 



Beere, Daniel F. 
Bevan, Humphrey 
Belton, Thomas 



Bolton, Lyndon H. 
Bourne, Thomas D. 
Bourne, Walter, jun. 
Browning, Thomas 
Barton, Hugh 
Beere, Richard 



Barton, Dunbar 
Boucher, Henry 
Bradford, Benjamin 
Bennett, Edward - 
Bird, Robert S. 
Bertham, M.C.I. - 



Date of Admission. 



-- Christmas assem- 
bly 1831. 

ditto 

Midsummer d° 1832 



Black, Gibson 
Bolger, George 
Burne, John 



Batchelor, Edward 
Ball, David - 
Buckley, Francis - 



- ditto 
Easter ditto 1834 
Christmas d° 1835 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 



Midsummer d° 1835 
ditto 

Christmas d° 1836 



Midsummer d° 1830 
Michaelmas d° 1836 
Christmas d° 1837 



— ditto 1836 
ditto 

— ditto 1837 



ditto 

ditto 



Easter ditto 1832 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1 832 



Easter ditto 1832 
Christmas d° 1835 
ditto 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



Browne, Thomas - 
Barton, T. C.J. 
Bussell, Hairy 
Blackliam, George 
Black, M. Hamilton 
Browne, William - 
Browne, J ohn 
Burland, Josh. S. - 



Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 

Christmas d° 1835 



Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 



Christmas d° 1835 
Easter ditto 1835 
ditto • - 



Date of Swearing. 



Christmas d # 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1836 
ditto 

Michaelmas d“ 1836 
ditto 



ditto 

ditto 



2 April 1832, c. 



27 August — b. 

7 Nov. — b. 

8 Sept. 1834, s. 
26 Feb. 1835, b. 



5 March — b. 



- - — b. 

4 May — b. 

- - — b. 



14 Sept. — s. 
25 Jan. 1836, g.e. 
1 Feb. — b. 



31 Oct. — m. 
7 Nov. — b. 

14 Feb. 1837, b. 

- - — b. 

- - — b. 

17 - — s. 



21 May, 1832, b. 
24 - — s. 

26 Sept. — b. 



I5Nov.'lS34,g.e. 
26 Feb.' 1835, s. 



27 April 
7 May 
18 - 



— b. 

— b. 



4 J une — s. 

15 - — m. 

6 August — b. 



Brocas, Henry 



Bell, Edward 



Browne, Bewly 
Bromlow, Jas. Jos. 
Brady, John - 



Brady, Henry 
Bell, 'Walter - 
Barlow, J. Wilson - 



Ball, Edmund R. - 
Bell, Robert S. 
Barnewell, George 



Boardman, Robert 
Boyd, William 
Boyd, Robert, jun. 
Browne, James 
Bourns, John M. 
Bell, J ohn 



4 Feb. 1836, m. 
- - — b. 



15 - — m. 

14 March — b. 
8 August — m. 



10 - — b. 

31 Oct — b. 

- - — b. 



- — b. 

— b. 



Brady, Robert 
Bury, John - 
Butler, Richard 



Burns,' Richard 
Bryan, John Wm. ■ 



Colles, E. Richards 
Callaghan, Jos. H. 
Carolin, Frederick - 



Colvill, R. William 
Card, Nathaniel 
Crofton, Ernest A. - 



Collins, Robert 
Chctwode, Eust. C. 
Cutler, William 



Cooper, Henry 
Cooper, Thomas 
Cole, J ohn 



Crofton, M. Paget - 
Clark, Peter Roe - 
Childs, Edward 



Crampton, Samuel 
Courtney, David - 
Clarke, Henry B. - 
Chace, William 
Cane, Richard 
Connor, Benjamin - 
er, William - 
>rd, Daniel 
Cloughly, John 
Carleton, Francis - 
Clarke, Frederick - 
Curry, Josh. 

Cox, James - 
Connor, John 
Casson, Geo. jun. - 
Clarke, John - 
Cooper, Robert 
Connor, James 



Date of Admission. 



- - Michaelmas as- 
sembly IS 36. 

- ditto 



Curtis, Wm. Edward 
Carlile, Thomas 
Custis, J ames 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



- ditto 
ditto 

Christmas d° 1837 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



Easter ditto 1837 
ditto 



Michaelmas d° 1831 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1832 



ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1831 
Michaelmas d° 1832 



ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1833 
Michaelmas d° 1834 



ditto 

ditto 

Christmas d* 1835 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



ditto 

Christmas d° 1805 
Easter ditto 1835 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



Michaelmas d° 1830 
Christmas d° 1836 
- ditto 



Midsummer d° 1836 

- ditto 
Michaelmas d° 1836 

ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



31 Oct. 1830, 
7 Nov. __ 



- — b. 



- b. 



14 Nov. 

21 Nov. — 
14 Feb. 1837, 






28 Feb. — 1 
4 May — n 



20 Oct. 1831, b. 
31 - — s. 

29 Aug. 1832, b. 



10 Sept. — b, 
9 April — b, 
5 Nov. — b, 



7 Nov. — ni- 
30 Dec. 1833, g.e. 
20 Oct. 1834,5. 



3 Nov. — b. 
23 Feb. 1835, m- 



2 March — &• 
9 - — J- 

27 April — 



— — — g.e. 

4 May — “• 



16 Nov. — b - 
4 Feb. 1336, m. 
19 - - i 



10 Aug. — 

15 — - {• 



— b. 
__ b. 
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Curtis, Henry 



Corbett, Thomas - 
Cranwell, Henry - 
Chebsey, John 
Costis, 'Samuel 
Coweri, Bennett - 
Cooper, William - 
Cooper, Thomas - 
Collison, James - 

Cockbume, Peter - 

Coekburne, J osh. A. 
Cuthbert. Henry - 
Cooper, Roger 
Crofton, Charles S. 
Cathran, Alexander 
Clare, Henry - 
Cowen, George 
Cooper, J ohn 
Dunn, James 
Durham, H. Barry 
Dickenson, Robert - 
Democlie, Charles - 
Dunlevie, J ohn 
Digges, Henry 
Drake, Francis 
Darley, Win. Fred. 
Dickinson, John J. 
Doran, Hugh 
Duncan, N. Booker 
Duncan, James F. - 
Derenzy A. Hope - 
Dobbin, David 
Darling, C. George 
Dedrickscii, Fred. - 
Duncan, William - 
Digges, J osh. 
Darress, William - 
Dobbin, Josh. 
Durham, John 
Dunne, William - 
Dempsey, Price - 
Darby, Richard H. 
Darlington, Robert - 
De Lesart, A. 

Daly, J. Peter 
Ennis, John - 
Eaton, Thomas A. - 
Evans, George 
Elliotr, William A. 



Elworthy, George - 
Eehlin, Moor 



Evans, Richard 
Ennis, Adam - 
Bade?, Samuel 
Eccleston, James - 
Fitzgerald, James - 
Fitzgerald, George - 
Franklin, Thomas - 
Franklin, J. De 
Courcy. 

Freeman, James 
Fitzgerald, Charles. 
.-French, William J. 
-Furnace, Norbury ~ 
- Ferguson, Thomas - 
jiFry, Thomas - 
iforbes, Arthur 
William - 
Jolm 

i Ferris, Henry 
Ferguson, Mont. - 
;FrVj H. Lawrence - 
Fox, Robert Jones - 
Farrell, F. James - 
Foley, Patrick 
-’Farrell, William - 
Farrell, A. T 
■ Flint, William I 

f 335 - 



- - Michaelmas as- 
sembly 1836. 

' ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1836 
Michaelmas d° 1831 
Michaelmas d° 1832 
Midsummer d° 1834 
Michaelmas d° 1 833 
Michaelmas d° 1831 
Christmas ditto 1836 
- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1835 
Christmas ditto 1836 
Easter ditto 1830 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1 83G 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1837 
Easter ditto 1832 
Christmas ditto 1835 
Michaelmas d° 1 835 
Christmas ditto 183G 
Easter ditto 1 836 
Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1 837 
Michaelmas d° 1831 
ditto 

Michaelmas d. 1832 
Midsummer d" 1832 



ditto 

Christmas ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1835 
Christmas ditto 1835 
Michaelmas d° 1836 
- ditto 

* ditto 

ditto 



7 Nov. 1836, b. 



— b. 



14 - 
21 - 



28 - — s. 

14 Feb. 1837, b. 
- - — b. 



20 - 



27 Feb. — s. 
24 Oct.l831,g.e. 
1 Nov. 1832, b. 
6 Oct. 1834, b. 
5 Nov. — m. 
9 Feb. 1835, g.e. 



26 - — b. 
2 March 1835, b. 



27 April 
25 May — 
15 June — 



24 - — b. 

10 Aug. — s. 
4 Feb. 1836, b. 



20 May 
23 - 
8 Aug. 



7 Nov. — 



— b. 



14 Feb. 1837, b. 
- - — b. 

4 May — b. 
24 - 1832, s. 

26 Feb. 1835, b. 
12 Nov. — b. 
1 Feb. 1836, s. 

20 May — s. 

21 Nov. — b. 



b. 



4 May 1837, 

20 Oct. 1831, b. 

20 Oct. 1834, s. 
- - — b. 



- — b. 

Feb. 1835, b. 

b. 

23 - 
26 - — 

5 March — 



— b. 



27 April — 
4 May — 



6 Aug. — b. 

7 March 1836, b. 
31 Oct. — m. 
7 Nov. — b. 



Freeman’s Name. 



Forrest, Andrew 
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Forrest, Simeon 
Fox, John 
Falkner, Francis - 
Foster, William J. - 
Fox, Edward 
Fosbery, George - 
Forrest, James 
Flinn, josh. 

Gale, Samuel 
Gordon, Charles F. 
Greene, J. Poulter - 
Goldsmith, John - 
Graham, William - 
Graves, H. jun. 
Gibson, R. Nassau - 
Glenton, John 
Greene, Alexander - 
George, Denis 
Geary, Jolm - 
Graham, William - 
Graves, Henry 
Giveen, Robert 
Graham, William - 
Gilmore, John 
Gason, W. 

Grant, William 
Gibson, William - 
Gernon, F.M‘Nagh- 
ten. 

Gale, Samuel - 
Garre, Samuel 
Glew, Edward Lee - 
Gregg, Arthur 
Glascock, E. T. M. 
Gonne, Bernard 
Gresson, William - 
Gonne, Henry 
Gibbons, Francis E. 
Gibbon, Charles - 
Goodsliaw, John - 
Hamilton, Rev. J. R. 
Hinson, Ephraim - 
Hughes, J ames 
Hughes, Robert 
Hennesey, W. 
Hanna, Robert 
Hamilton, Robert - 
Hamilton, J. Hans - 
Horner, Roger 
Hamilton, W. A. B. 
Haslam, Thomas - 
Hunt, Josh. 

Hunt, Percivnl 
Hunt, W. Stopford 
Hamilton, G. Alex. 
Hayes, W. A. 
Hamilton, C. W. - 
Hanna, James 
Higginson, Henry - 
Hallowes, K. C. H. 
Hays, John - 
Hyde, Francis 
Haffield, Henry B. 
Hughes, J ohn 
Hughes, Alexander 
Hare, John - 
Hallalmn, H. Rose - 
Harman, Francis - 
Hamilton, Christ. - 
Hone, J osepli 
Halpin, Robt. 
Haubridge, Jolm - 
Hamilton, Christ. - 
Huddleston, Thos. - 
Hodges, Thomas - 
Hall, Henry - 
Harman, Thomas - 
t 3 
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- - Michaelmas as- 
sembly 1836. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1836 
Easter ditto 1837 
Easter ditto 1832 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1832 
Midsummer d° 1834 
Christmas ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
- ditto 
Midsummer d° 1835 
ditto 
, ditto 

[ Christmas ditto 1836 
ditto 



Date of Admission. 



Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1887 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1831 
Easter ditto 1832 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1826 
Michaelmas d° 1832 
Easter ditto 1S32 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1835 
Easter ditto 1830 
Christmas ditto 1835 
ditto 
- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1835 
Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1835 
Midsummer d° 1835 
Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 

Michaelmas d* 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1836 



14 Nov. — b. 



28 - — b. 

14 Feb. 1837, b. 
20 - — b. 



m. 



27 - — b. 

4 May — b. 

18 June 1832, g.e. 
9 July — b. 

18 Jan. 1833, s, 
6 Oct. 1834, s. 
9 Feb. 1835, s. 



26 - 



b. 



5 March — 
27 April — 
1 May — 



- - — L* 

18 - — b. 

6 Aug. — b. 



— b. 
19 Feb. 1836, b. 



8 Aug. 



14 Feb. 183' 



4 May — b. 
20 Oct. 1831, b. 
25 May 1832, g.e. 
4 June 1832, b. 
18 - — b. 

10 Sept. — b. 

6 Nov. — s. 

7 - — b. 

10 - — b. 

9 Feb. 1835, b. 
16 - — g.e. 



5 March - 



17 April — 
1 May — 



b. 



25 May — 

1 J une — m. 

17 July — b. 
20 - — b. 

10 Aug. — m. 

2 Oct. — b. 

16 Nov. — b. 
23 - — s. 

11 Jan. 1836, s. 
19 Feb. — b. 

( continued 
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Freeman's Name. 



Hone, Thomas 



Hetherington, G. - 
Higginbotham, H.jr. 
Henzell, James A. 
Hepenstall, George 
Henderson, John - 
Henderson, Jas. 
Henderson, Rd. 
Henderson, Robt. - 
Hudson, Gustavus - 
Hyndman, Clias. - 
Hughes, J. Emanuel 
Hamilton, Sir W. R. 
Hamilton, Hans. Hy. 
Howe, Gilbert 
Harrison, Thos. 
Holland, John 
Hepenstall, Sami. - 
Hanlev, J ohn 
Hill, J as. 

Howell, Pliineas - 
Irwin, Geo. jun. 
Jones, Richd. 

Jones, Jno. - 
Jones, Jas. jun. 
Johnston, Wm. 
Jones, Wm. - 
Jones, Wm. - 
James, Natld. 
Johnson, C. Frazer 
Jackson, Jno. 
Johnson, Wm. 
Johnston, Geo. 
Jones, Arthur 
Jesson, Fredk. 
Johnston. Jas. 
Johnston, Wm. 
Johnston, Hy. 
Johnston, Fras. 
Inee, Thomas 
Johnston, Charles - 
Jones, John - 
Jevens, Isaac 
Johnston, Thomas - 
Johnson, Daniel 
Johnson, Nelson J. 
Jones, Samuel 
Jones, James 
Jorden, Alexander 
Irwin, Alexander - 
Jones, Robert 
Jones, William 
Johnson, Robert 
J ackson, Josh. 
James, Lynliam 
Jackson, William - 
Jones, John - 
King, W. Smyth - 
Kinhahan, Robert - 
Kinhahan, Daniel - 
King, Arthur 
King, William 
Kif£ Thomas 
Kennedy, John 
Kennedy, James B. 
Kane, John - 
Kennedy, Wilson - 
Kathrens, Benjamin 
Kearney, J. Brent 
Kennedy, Henry - 
King, Sir Gilbert - 
Keville, Charles 
King, Richard 
Kimberlev, F. E. - 
Keely, William - 
Kennedy, Gilbert - 
King, J. Smith 



Date of Admission. 



Christmas assem- 
bly 1836. 

ditto 

Midsummer d° 1 836 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d” 1836 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas d° 1835 
Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1837 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 183-2 
Christmas ditto 1835 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1835 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1835 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1836 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1836 
Midsummer d° 1S36 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 

ditto - | 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1831 
Midsummer d° 1 830 
ditto 

- ditto 
Christmas ditto 1834 
Christmas ditto 1835 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
. - ditto 

Christmas ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1835 
Michaelmas d° 1S35 
Christmas ditto 1836 
Midsummer d° IS36 



15 Feb. 1836, b. 



1 4 March - 



S Aug. 
10 - 



— b. 

— b. 



— b. 

— b. 

— b. 

— b. 

— b. 



7 Nov. — b. 

14 - — b. 

■21 - — b. 



14 Feb. 1837 b. 



■ m. 



4 May — m 

8 — s 

1 Nov. 1832, b 

23 Feb. 1835,m 
26 - — b 

- - — b 



4 May — b. 

- - — b. 



b. 



6 Aug. 
23 Nov. 



4 June 

— b. 

— b. 

— b. 

16 - — b. 

11 Jan. 1836, b. 

4 Feb. — b. 

19 - — b. 

— b. 



20 May 
8 Aug. 



— b. 

— b. 

— b. 

— b. 



7 Nov. — s. 



— b. 

— b. 



14 Feb. 1837 b. 



- - — g. e. 

28 Nov. 1831, b. 
25 Oct. 1832, b. 

1 Nov. — b. 
17 March 1834, s. 
23 Feb. 1835, b. 



20 



l March — b. 



4 May — s. 

18 - — b. 



17 June 



— b. 

— b. 

— m. 

— b. 



18 Julv 
20 

12 Nov. — 

15 Feb. 1836, s. 
10 Aug. — b. 



Kennedy, John B. 



Keene, Thomas 
Keene, Arthur B. - 
Kirkwood, John J. 
Keene, Bennett D. 
Kelly, Richard 
Leeteh, William 
Latouche, T. Digges 
Latouehe, Rev. John 
James Digges. 
Lefroy, T. jun. 

Law, R. William - 
Leland, Joseph 
Lowry, J. Wallace - 
Leet, Charles Henry 
Latouch, P. Digges - 
Longfield, William - 
Lawrence, E. Hayes 
Louch, John - 
Long, Joseph 
Lynch, Mathew 
Law, Samuel - 
Long, Robert - 
Leet, Edward 
Leet, William 
Latouche, J. L. D. 
Latouche, W. Digges 
Luttrell, Alexander 
Latouche, D. Chas. 
Lapham, Henry 
Lodge, Joseph 
Lett, Stephen - 
Lapham, Thomas - 
Laughton, Brifoteaux 
Leeper, Alexander - 
Lagrue, Charles J. - 
Lindsay, Alexander 
L'Estrange, Jas. J. 
Lambert, William - 
Lanauze, Charles - 
Lanauze, Richard - 
Mason, Abraham - 
Monlang, Thomas - 
Maddock, Simon - 
Magrath, Robert - 
M'Causland, John - 
M'Causland, R. B. - 
M‘Donnell, Wm. - 
Milton, William - 
Minchin, A. W. 
Minchin, H. T. 
Mooney, William - 
Magrath, Marcus - 
Manders, ArthurW. 
Manders, Fred. W. 
Manders, Edward A. 
Moore, Oliver 
M‘Mullen, John - 
M‘ICeon, John 
Maguire, Alexander 
M‘Nabb, Samuel - 
Magennis, John 
Minchin, Henry 
Mincliin, William - 
Montgomery, Josh. 
Mailer, William 
M‘Mann, John 
Moore, Rev. John L. 
Mailey, Hugh 
Maziac, M. Samuel - 
Milliken, John 
M'Cormick, Henry 
Maddon, George - 
Blathers, John 
Mailey, Hezekiali - 
Moore, W. Daniel - 
M‘Creadv, W. C. - 



Date of Admission. 



- - Christmas assem- 
bly 1835 

Midsummer <1° 1836 
Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1832 
ditto 
ditto 



Christmas ditto 1830 
Michaelmas d° 1832 
. Easter ditto 1832 
| Christmas ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1836 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1835 
| Christmas ditto 1836 
Michaelmas d° 1836 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1830 
Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 

ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1831 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1832 
Midsummer d° 1833 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1834 
Michaelmas cl° 1834 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1832 
Christmas ditto 1835 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1835 
Easter ditto 1835 
Midsummer d° 1835 
Christmas ditto 1835 



Date of Sweating, 



15 a . - ~ b. 

7 Nov. _ l. 



14 Feb. 1837, 1)’ 
17 - - ^ 

24 J une 1832, s. 
10 Sept. — . b’ 
- - b.' 



l Nov. —a , 



15 - 1834, g.e. 
26 Feb. 1835, =, 



27 April — b. 
4 May _ b. 



- - b. 



4 June — m. 
12 Oct. — Sl 
19 Feb. 1836, b. 
- - - b. 

2 May — b. 
23 - - s. 

28 Aug. - b. 
31 Oct. - b. 



1 7 Feb. 1837, b. 



20 - — b. 

- - - b. 

20 Oct. 1831, s. 

31 - — h. 

— - — b. 

21 May 1832, b. 

7 Oct. ‘l 833, b. 
14 - — b. 

23 June 1834, b. 
20 Oct. — g.e- 
■27 - — m. 

9 Feb. 1835, b. 

23 - — id. 

26 - — b. 

_ _ - b. 



_ _ - b. 

_ _ — b. 

5 March — «• 
1 May 



4 Mav — 1 



- b. 

- b. 

- b. 

- b. 

- s. 

- b. 



15 - 
20 July 



6 Aug. 
17 - 
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Miller, Tlios. J. B. 

M'Cready, Tlios. - 
Murray, Jolin 
Mack. Enoch 
Mason, Standiah - 
Miller. Charles 
Madden, William - 
M'Auley, James - 
Mailey. Henry 
M‘ Manus, George - 
Mills, Daniel 
M-Allister, R. 

Meath, Robert 
Mason, George 
Montgomerv, Wm. 
M'Kay, William - 
M'Donald, Arch. - 
Moore, Thomas R. - 
Moekler, William - 
Martin, Austin 
Mason. William 
Minchin, C. H. 
Minch in, Humphrey 
Morgan, William - 
Morgan, Thomas - 
M'Donnell, Robert - 
Mills, Richard H. - 
Moore. John - 
Moore, T. Octavius 
Maxwell, Robert 
Maguire, Robert - 
M'Kay, James 
Manning, Horatio, N. 
M'Koy, Jolin- 
Mullcn, John- 
Maunsell, Wm. Ii. 
Mitehell, John 
Newenham,Edw.W. 
Newenliam, E.W.jun. 
Newenliam, Hen. W. 
Newton, William - 
Norman, Edward - 
Norman. Francis - 
Norman, Alexander 
Newton, Henry B. 
Nicholson, Clias. B. 
Norton, Robert 
Nethercott, Richard 
Newland, Rev. Tlios. 
Newton, J.Courtnev 
Norris, William - 
Newman, James 
Newcoinhe, William 

Nunn, Ricliard L. 
Nunn, A. A. - 
Norton, William 
Nixon, Robert Law 
Norton, Reuben 
Norton. Leopold 
Nunn, J. H. - 
Newenliam, W. P. 
Nowlnn, Thomas - 
Neville, William - 
Nevill, Brent - 
Norman, George - 
Richard - 

O’Neill, Rev. J. t. 
Vjdton, Jolin - 
O’Brien, Jol m 
OaM, Fielding 
^Connor, R ev . G . 
Hugh 
J • Tracer 
William •- 
Orai^.v, Charles 3VI. 
Overard Charies C. 

Oldham, William - 



- - Midsummer as- 
sembly 1835 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1835 
Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1836 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
Christmas ditto 1836 
Midsummer d° 1836 
ditto 

Michaelmas d°. 1836 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d® 1836 
Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas d“ 1837 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d°1832 
ditto 

- ditto 
Easter ditto 1832 
Christmas d® 1835 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
Michaelmas d° 1835 
Christmas ditto 1836 

ditto 

Midsummer d° 1836 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1S36 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas d° 1837 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1831 
Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1835 
Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1835 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1836 j 
ditto 



Date of Swearing.. 



31 Aug. 1835, b. 

12 Oct. — b. 
12 Nov. — b. 
16 - — b. 

- - — b. 

11 Jan. 1836, b. 
15 Feb. — s. 



8 Aug. 

10 - 
15 - 
31 Oct. 



- - — b. 

14 Nov. — b. 



•28 - — b. 

14 Feb. 1837, b. 
- - — b. 



28 - — 1 

- - — b 

- - — b 

14 - — b 

- — — m 

1 Nov. 1832, 1 

- - — b 

12 Feb. 1835, b 

26 - — b 

- - — b 

- - — b 

27 April — b 

- - — g.e 

4 May — b 

4 June — m 

15 — — s 

21 Dec. — m 
15 Feb. 1836, s 
20 May — s 
10 Aug. — b 



31 Oct. 
4 Nov. 



28 



b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
m. 
b. 
b. 

8 May — s. 

9 Feb. 1835, b. 

4 May — iu. 

18 - — b. 

4 June — s. 
22 - — b. 

16 Nov. — b. 

30 - — b. 

14Marchl836,b. 
8 Aug. — b. 

10 - — - b. 

31 Oct. — b. 

- - — m. 



O’Grady, Hon. W. 
O’Grady, Hon. R. 
Oldham', T. Richard 
Otway, Rev. Cm sar 
Peill, Henry - 
Parsons, Samuel 
Payne, Edward 
Parkinson, Titos. H. 
Pemberton, A. F. 
Pap worth, John T. 
Parker, John - 
Paine, Benjamin 
Peyton, ti. H. C. 
Pickering, Charles 
Parker, Samuel, jun. 
Parker, John - 
Pike, William P. 
Proud, James 
Peill, Robert - 
Pike, Robert - 
Pattison, Robert 
Parr, Tlios. Wm. 
Palmer, George 
Palmer, Thomas 
Palmer, Isaac 
Pierce, John - 
Price, Henry - 
Poole, James 
Parr, John J. 

Paine, John - 
Parker, Samuel 
Parnell, Peter 
Prior, Thomas 
Palmer, Thomas 
Poynts, John K. - 
Perry, Wm. Patrick 
Powell, John H. - 
Payne, John - 
Phelan, Rev. James 
Poyntz, Josh. 
Quenll, R. 

Reilly, William M. 
Rogers, Andrew 
Roonev, Mathew - 
Robinson, Peter 
Robinson, E. S‘ G. 
Robinson, Henry S. 
Rend ell, George 
Reid, William 
Robinson, William - 
Reid, Robert, 

Reid, James - 
Reid, Henry - 
Ryan, Samuel 
Roacli, Robert 
Roach, George 
Ryan, Charles C. - 
Rawdon, George - 
Revell, William 
Revell, John - 
Rooke, George 
Rooke, Thomas 
Rooke, John - 
Robinson, Shiels N. 
Robinson, James F. 
Richardson, P. J. 
Richardson, William 
Richardson, George 
Richardson, "William 
Reid, Joseph 
Rooney, William - 
Rogerson, John G. 
Ray, Benjamin 
Rowland, J ames 
Reygan, Mathew T. 
Richardson, John - 
Richardson, H. S. 
Stewart, Richard - 



Date of Admission. Date of S' 



! MichLassembly 1836 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1831 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1832 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1832 
Easter ditto 1834 
Midsummer d° 1834 
Easter ditto 1832 
Christmas d® 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1835 
Easter ditto 1835 
Christmas d® 1836 
Easter ditto 1836 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d® 1 833 
Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas d® 1837 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Roster ditto 1837 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1 836 
Easter ditto 1 832 
Midsummer d® 1832 
Michaelmas d® 1834 
Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas d° 1835 
Christmas d" 1836 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
Midsummer d° 1836 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d® 1836 
Michaelmas d° 1836 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
Michaelmas d* 1831 



7 Nov. 1836 b. 

25 - — b. 

14 Feb. 1837, m. 
20 - — m. 

20 Oct. 1831, g.e. 
16 April 1832, s. 
24 Mav — s. 
28 — b. 

5 Nov. — b. 

- - — b. 

- - — g.e. 

26 Feb. 1835, m. 

- - — b. 

- - — b. 

5 March — s. 

4 May — b. 



20 Julv 
12 Nov. 

1 Feb. 1836, ni. 



20 May- 



19 Sept. 
31 Oct. 



— b. 

— b. 

— b. 

— s. 

— b. 

- - — b. 

7 Nov. — b. 

14 - — b. 

14 Oct. — s. 

- — m. 

21 - — b. 

14 Feb. 1807, b. 

- - — m. 

- - — b. 

28 - — s. 

4 Mav — m. 

8 - — b. 

10 Aug. 1836, ni. 
2 July 1832, s. 

29 Aug. — s. 

27 Oct. 1834, b. 
4 May 1835, s. 
25 - 



— b. 

— s. 

— b. 



4 June 
17 Aug. 

7 Sept. 

23 Nov. — m. 
4 Feb. 1836 b. 
- - — b. 

7 March — b. 

8 Aug. — s. 

10 - — b. 

10 Atig. 1836, b. 

b. 
b. 
I). 



31 Oct! — 



4 Nov. 



T 4 



— b. 

— b. 



28 - — m. 

20 Feb. 1S37, b. 
28 - — s. 

20 Oct. 1831, s. 
(continued) 
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APPENDIX SELECT COMMITTEE ON FICTITIOUS VOTES, IRELAND. 



Data of Admission, j DateofSwc 



SmalLaan, William 



Scarlett, James W. 
Sparks, Robert 
Sparks, Thomas 
Sweiiy, Welbore E. 
Scuveir, William E. 
Stewart, William - 
Scarlett, Frederick A. 
Singleton, Mathew - 
Studdert, A. W. - 
Studdert, Stewart B. 
Smyth, Charles F. 
Smyth, Robert 
Smith, John P. 
Smith, Richard 
Sherwood, George - 
Stanley, Hugh B. - 
Sutton, Frederick - 
Smith, Ottley H. - 
Swansy, John 
Sibthorp, John 
Sibthorp, Henry I. - 
Sibthorp, Charles - 
Sandy s, Nehemiah - 
Smith, Richard 
Smith, W. O’Brien 
Stewart, Thomas 
Shaw, James - 
Sherwin, Wm. H. - 
Smyth, William 
Sweeny, J ohn Paget 
Sharpe, Robert 
Smith, Samuel 
Sherwin, Richard - 
Shaw, William 
Sawyer, Jas. Hewitt 
Stewart, Thomas 
Sandvs, Edwin 
Stephens, John 
Smith, Benjamin - 
Schoales, John 
Schoales, George - 
Saunders, Thomas - 
Simpson, George B. 
Simpson, Thomas - 
Simpson, Rich. C. S. 
Switzer, J no. Wright 
Schoales, Rev. Clem- 
ent A. 

Shea, Gartside 
Smith, Robert W. - 
Shaw, George A. - 
Smith, William 
Shaw, Robert - 
Sloe, Charles - 
Sheppard, Wm. S. - 
Sankey, J ohn 
Smith) William 
Shaw, William 
Singer, Rev. J. H. - 
Singleton, Robert - 
Smith, John - 
Thompson, George - 
Tomlinson, John - 
Thorpe, Geo. Druit - 
Tracey, G. Richard 
Thomas, Jas. Philips 
Thomas, Evan Philips 
Taylor, Robert 
Twyeross, Edward - 
Twvcross, George - 
Tarrant, Charles 
Torkinton, J ohn 
Thomas, Benjamin - 



- - Michaelmas as- 
sembly 1831. 

Easter ditto 1832 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1830 
Midsummer d° 1832 
Michaelmas d° 1831 
Midsummer d° 1832 
Easter ditto 1832 . 
Christmas ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
Midsummer d° 1835 
Easter ditto 1S3G 
Christmas ditto 1835 

- ditto 
Easter ditto 1835 
Michaelmas d° 1835 
Christmas ditto 1830 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Easter ditto 1830 
Midsummer d" 1830 
ditto - j 

Michaelmas d° 1830 j 

ditto - j 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto - 1 

ditto - ! 

ditto - , 

- ditto 
ditto 



21 May 1832, b. 
18 June — b. 
- - — b. 

10 Sept. — b. 
1 Nov. — b. 



7 Oct. 1834, b. 
6 Feb. 1835, b. 
9 - — b. 



- - — b. 

5 March — b. 



27 April — b. 



20 July — m. 



10 Aug. — b. 
27 Oet. — b. 
23 Nov. — 1>. 
15 Feb; 183G, b. 



14 - — b. 

20 May — b. 



7 Nov. — b. 

- - — b. 



ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1837 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d® 1831 

Easter ditto 1832 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1835 

Easter ditto 1835 ! 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1835 

Christmas ditto 1830 
ditto 

Michaelmas d® 



- - — m. 

20 - — b. 

27 - — b. 

28 - _ b. 

20 March — m. 

4 May — m . 

8 - — b. 

- - — b. 

20 Oct. 1831, g.e. 
28 May 1832, b. 
18 June — b. 

5 Mar. 1835, s. 
4 May _ b. 

- - — b. 

7 - — b. 

22 June — - b. 

- - — b. 

22 Feb. 1830, s. 
7 March — b. 
31 Oct. — h. 



Tnrkinton, William 
Turkinton, Richardsn. 
Toole, Francis 
Tees, Alexander 
Thompson, Livingst. 
Vance, George 
Veevers, John 
Usher, R. Beverley - 
Vanhomrigh, Bartlio. 
Vandepier, Benjamin 
Usher, John - 
Wright, Josh. 

Woods, Bleimerhasset 
Wright, Thomas 
Walsh, Michael 
Williams, George - 
Williams, Leonard D. 
Walker, John 
Woods, James 
Waller, James 
Wall, George 
Williams, Richard - 
Wilson, John 
Wilson, Ledger 
Wilson, Thomas 
Willis, Wiliiam 
Williams, Henry - 
Wilson, Philip 
Walsh, James 
Wood, Robert Hall 
Woods, Hans Hamil. 
Woods, George 
Wilsone, Robert 
Walsh, William, jun. 
White, John Grove 
West, William 
White, Thomas 
Whitehead, Josh. - 
Woodroffe, John - 
Wisehart, James - 
Walsh, Henry Thos. 
Wilson, Edvard 
Williams, Alborough 
Williams, Leonard D. 
Wliitestone, William 
O’Callaghan. 
Willan, Benjamin - 
Wilson, John 
Wilson, Samuel 
Walsh, Frederick - 
Winder, E. W. J. H. 
Wheeler, Trevor W. 
Wynne, John 
Wade, John - 
Wiber, James 
West, Mathew 
Weldon, George - 
Williams, William - 
Wolfenden, John - 
Walker, Anselle 
Wolfenden, Richard 
Wharton, James H. 
Wilkinson, John - 
Wright, John 
Waller, John 
Wiber, Charles 
Waller, Richard 
Waddell, Mathew - 
Walter, Frederick - 
Woods, George 
Young, Forbes 
Young, William 
Young, James 



- - Michaelmas as- 
sembly 183G. 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1837 
Christinas ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
Midsummer d° 1835 
Easter ditto 1837 
Michaelmas d° 1831 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1832 
Michaelmas d° 1831 
Easter ditto 1832 
Michaelmas d° 1832 
Easter ditto 1832 
Midsummer d° 1 834 
Michaelmas d° 1834 
Christmas ditto 1835 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
Christmas ditto 1835 
Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

Midsummer d° 1835 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1835 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1836 
ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
Easter ditto 1836 



9 April 1832, o,e 
21 Mav -l 



Michaelmas cl® 1836 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Michaelmas d° 1836 

Christmas ditto 1837 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Easter ditto 1835 
ditto 
ditto 



8 May 

1 June IS 33 ? f" 



Dated 29 May 1887. 



Archer §• Long , Town-clerks. 
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